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Preface 


After more than ten years of searching, digitising and editing manuscripts the 
series of critical editions published by the Cankam project of the Ecole Fran¬ 
chise d’Extreme Orient in Pondicherry is now complemented by an introductory 
volume of historical studies into the transmission of the texts and their witnesses. 
A three-years stay, from July 2008 to June 2011, in the Hamburg Research Group 
entitled “Textual Variance in Dependence on the Medium”, graciously funded 
by the German Research Association, enabled me to win the necessary distance 
from my ongoing labour in the jungle of actual textual variation to try to give an 
outline of the larger picture for one instance of a phenomenon known in cultural 
history, namely the formation, deformation and reformation of a literary canon 
over a period of almost two thousand years. 

Numerous are the people and institutions I have to thank for support and 
encouragement in this undertaking, beginning with the EFEO Pondy, where all 
the available primary material could be brought together, and Hamburg Univer¬ 
sity with the former Research Group and current Special Research Laboratory 
that provided and provides a congenial and intellectually stimulating multi¬ 
disciplinary environment for working on and discussing manuscript-related sub¬ 
jects. Special thanks to Michael Friedrich, the head of both Research Group and 
Laboratory, who followed this work over many years and suggested its publica¬ 
tion in the Hamburg manuscript series. 

I have to thank the curators, librarians and staff of the many libraries visited 
by the EFEO photo team with N. Ramaswamy and G. Ravindran, and especially 
those libraries that gave permission for the publication of illustrations, that is, the 
U. V. Swaminathaiyar Library and the Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
in Cennai, the Tiruvavatuturai AtinanTs Caracuvati Makal Library and Research 
Centre and the British Library. 

Special thanks go to all my colleagues from the Cankam project: to G. Vijayav- 
enugopal for reading colophons and mnemonic stanzas with me, to T. Rajeswari 
for providing me with information about the manuscripts of the Kalittokai, the 
text she has been editing for the last ten years, to Thomas Lehmann for his 
list of Cankam editions and particulars about the Ainkurunuru manuscripts 
perused by him for editing, to Emmanuel Francis, prospective editor of the 
Tirumurukarruppatai, for details about the still growing number of manuscripts 
and the paratextual material they enshrine, and, last but not least, my husband 
Jean-Luc Chevillard for reading Peraciriyar, Nampi and Parancoti with me, for 
constant discussions of the problems that were on my mind and for providing 
many passages and articles that otherwise would have escaped my notice. Thanks 
also go to my colleague Dominic Goodall and the team of Sanskrit scholars at 
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the EFEO Pondy for reading the Sanskrit versions of the Cankam legend with 
me. 

Many ideas were first tested by me by presenting them at various meetings in 
the Hamburg Research Group. Many other colleagues and friends took part in dis¬ 
cussing concepts and material and provided me with further textual references 
and secondary literature, or read draft versions of chapters, among them Mita Arp, 
Giovanni Ciotti, Whitney Cox, Daniele Cuneo, Victor D’Avella, Alexander Dubi- 
anski, Sascha Ebeling, Elaine Fisher, Camillo Formigatti, Rich Freeman, Valerie 
Gillet, Christina Muru, K. Nachimuthu, Claudius Nenninger, Leslie Orr, T. Rajare- 
thinam, Sumathy Ramaswamy, S. A.S. Sarma, Charlotte Schmid, Takanobu 
Takahashi, Torsten Tschacher, Jaroslav Vacek, Vincenzo Vergiani and Katherine 
Young. My English has been polished by Cynthia Peck-Kubaczek. A number of 
manuscripts photos have been improved by my son Malte Nenninger. I am grate¬ 
ful to all of them and any other I might have forgotten. 

Eva Wilden, Pondicherry, June 2014 
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I Introduction 


Wandelt sich rasch auch die Welt 
wie Wolkengestalten, 
alles Vollendete fallt 
heim zum Uralten. 

(Rilke, Sonette an Orpheus ) 


1.1 Sources, Methods and Aims 

What causes the transmission of a song, a story, or a text to vary? Why is the 
passing on of knowledge, from generation to generation, never a stable process, 
but fraught with all kinds of hazards? What are the factors, apart from the wili¬ 
ness of the human mind and the elements of improvisation inherent in the course 
of human history, that account for the flexibilities in such processes? One set of 
important factors lies, no doubt, in the very objects that form the material basis 
for any transmission, be it the human voice, manuscripts- in all the multifarious 
meanings that word can assume in different cultural contexts -, books, not to 
mention more modern media, such as films, computer files or the internet. It was 
the goal of the Hamburg Research Group, of which the present study is part, to 
investigate “textual variance in dependence on the medium”, that is, to follow up 
and arrive at a more precise idea of the role that changes of media, or the fluctua¬ 
tion between different media such as those of orality, script and print, has played 
in particular cultural contexts of transmission. 

The Tamil classical corpus of the so-called Cankam anthologies lends itself 
as an ideal candidate for a study of this type, because in its roughly two thousand 
years of transmission, it has undergone a fair number of media changes as well as 
shifts in evaluation. From a fluid body of oral poems it was transformed, during a 
period of cultural restoration after political upheaval, into written lyrical antholo¬ 
gies which some centuries later were canonised and supplied with a commen- 
tarial tradition. Through a few more centuries of mixed fortunes, these antholo¬ 
gies were gradually supplanted by a new canon of a more religious-devotional 
orientation and finally reduced to being an object of study for a learned poeto- 
grammatical tradition. In the second half of the 19 th century, when printing began 
to massively change the intellectual scene in Tamilnadu, manuscripts of the older 
texts were rediscovered as a testimony to former (not only pre-colonial, but also 
pre-Sanskritic) Tamil glory. Manuscripts of different kinds, on palm-leaf and on 
paper, document both premodern neglect and the slow process of resurrection. 
This has culminated in a prolific print production of fresh editions until today. 
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of which the most recent are “critical” and “definitive” editions. Sadly, manu¬ 
scripts and prints survive from little more than the last three hundred years of the 
process just delineated. However, it is precisely the context of manuscript studies 
that changes the angle of looking at transmission history. 

Even if no material sources are available, the idea that a text must have been 
transmitted in the form of a manuscript alters our perspective. It must have been 
the responsibility of someone, or rather of many people, as a physical object to be 
held, handled, kept, preserved, copied, and, finally, to be handed down through 
the generations. Of course philologists are, in their hearts of hearts, Platonists. 
They believe, even if they do not say so nowadays, that a great work of art is 
something absolute, unadulterable if not unalterable, something that, in some 
mysterious way, is capable of looking after itself and not subject to the laws of 
time. Under the patina of centuries, or even millennia, its living texture shines, 
and only a barbarian would call such a thing, or the language it is written in, 
dead. This is as it may be. For the people who are part of the chain of transmitters, 
it is also an object, sometimes a cause of pride, sometimes a cause of puzzlement, 
or of worry, and they will voice their anxiety or their joy. Thus the successive 
embodiments of a text will leave a trail in the thickets of time they have travelled, 
a trail that it is possible to recover, even if its traces are few and far between, and 
at times elusive. 

What are the sources we have available, in addition to the manuscripts them¬ 
selves? Firstly, manuscripts of course preserve a far greater spectrum of informa¬ 
tion than just the texts they are supposed to transmit. Handwritten texts appear 
surrounded by a variety of paratexts, 1 such as titles, colophons, glosses, com¬ 
mentaries, invocations, blessings and mnemonic stanzas, all terms that will be 
examined in more detail in the course of this introduction. Secondly, closer to 
us on a temporal axis, come the documents left behind by those who collected, 
handled and edited the manuscripts, that is, the manuscript descriptions in cata¬ 
logues and in the prefaces and/or introductions to the early editions. Manuscripts 
are referred to in studies of history and literary history, in letters, in diaries and 
in autobiographies. The editing process itself is documented on the one hand in 
the secondary annotation of manuscripts, especially those on paper, on the other 
hand, naturally, in the editions that have been published after much toil. 

On the further end of the temporal axis we find a variety of textual testimo¬ 
nies that cover roughly a period from about the 8 th to the 18 th century. A signifi- 


1 In the manuscript-adapted sense of the term, as coined by Genette 2002 [1987], that is now 
being explored by project area A of the new Collaborative Research Centre for the Study of Manu¬ 
script Cultures in Hamburg. 
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cant, though in extension minor role is played by inscriptions, which occasion¬ 
ally report on literature, quote, or employ recognisable literary forms. Much 
more voluminous is the net of cross-references that exists in the commentarial 
tradition, with its centuries of poetic discussion. An even bigger bulk of material 
we find in what began as legends of origin of the literary academies (= Cankam), 
which in the Tamil case is coextensive with a legend of cultural origins still very 
much alive. The narrative drive of these early legends created a virtual liter¬ 
ary sub-genre of academy stories which have been re-evoked and re-arranged 
in many contexts, some at liminal points in the fate of the corpus itself. A link 
between these legends and the textual tradition manifested in the still existing 
manuscripts is formed by stanzas from an oral tradition, often transmitted with 
the poems, which allow glimpses at earlier schemes of what we might term liter¬ 
ary historiography. 

With such a variety of sources from a huge range of temporal and cultural 
contexts, it is necessary to employ a number of different methods. The early 
period of corpus formation and the complementary variability is best described 
in terms of an oral-formulaic-poetry model, modified for the particularities of the 
Tamil language. 2 A number of indications show that orality continued to play 
a role in the life of the corpus even after it had long been submitted to writing, 
an important factor being the underdetermined notation system which required 
an active knowledge of the sound body of the poem. 3 Thus central issues must 
include the study of textual practices and systems of education, performance, 
patronage and inheritance on the one hand, and of copying, storing and preserv¬ 
ing on the other hand. 4 This must be supplemented by studying the exegetical 
practices that were part of the same oral teacher-student culture, a culture that 
is reported to have also resorted to writing by about the 10 th century. All of these 
factors played a paramount role in safeguarding the texts, even if often in ways 
that amounted to multiple safeguarding (in cases where there is more than one 


2 This concept was first employed with regard to early Tamil poetry by Kailasapathy 1968, and 
taken up and refined by Vacek 2001, as well as Wilden 2006. 

3 The classical Tamil case in this respect has to be seen as a ripple within a ripple within a ripple, 
because even in the Tamil culture itself, several parallel memory cultures existed, most notably 
several religious-sectarian ones. These again have to be seen in the wider context of Pan-Indian 
traditions of memorisation that famously started with the Vedic schools (Michaels 2001, Scharfe 
2002), which in turn can be contrasted to their European counterparts (as recently depicted in 
Carruthers 2008). 

4 For the practices of the 19 th century, see Ebeling 2010, with material important firstly as a tes¬ 
timony for the sort of customs that framed literary production and dissemination, secondly as 
depicting the environment out of which the first and second generation collectors and editors 
grew; for the next period of the late 19 th and early 20 ttl century, see Venkatachalapathy 2012. 
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commentary). Moreover, their written incarnations, especially their individual, 
handwritten ones which have not yet been subjected to printed standardisation, 
have also become a repository for reactions to and opinions about the texts, and 
thus form a privileged access to these texts’ reception. 5 

One fairly problematic term that is freely used in this study is “classical”. 
This brings with it the danger of getting caught up in the net of the classicism 
debate which has been raging in Tamilnadu since 2004 - the year Tamil was offi¬ 
cially declared the country’s second classical language in addition to Sanskrit. In 
2008 this was followed by Canarese and Telugu. This honour (with corresponding 
financial backing) is now being demanded by more and more of India’s local lan¬ 
guages, a debate that is predominantly being fought with regard to age and merit. 
This danger may be avoided by simply saying that a classical corpus of texts is 
a corpus that has become, is, or was part of a literary canon at a given point in 
time. Now, canon seems to be a word that is as problematic as classical, although 
discussions of the concept and the corresponding process - canonisation - have 
in recent years taken place in the field of theology rather than that of literature. 6 
Ironically, while all the specialists of Indian religions beg to differ or, at the very 
least, to modify, for the poetic Cankam corpus, Assmann’s famous canon formula 
works fine: “Ihr sollt nichts wegnehmen und nichts hinzufiigen.” (“You shall not 
omit or add anything.”) 

Textual practices as such do not grow out of thin air. They have to be seen 
as embedded in a literary culture which, in its turn, is embedded in a histori¬ 
cal context, an observation that has become commonplace since Pollock (2003). 
Modelling “literary cultures in history” has proved fruitful enough for largely 
accessible periods such as the 19 th century. The drawback for earlier periods is 
that, in the South-Indian case, we very often do not know very much, either about 
the period in question or about the author, place or time of a particular work. This 
incurs a certain danger of projecting backwards and thus more or less retranslat¬ 
ing meagre data into a more fashionable idiom. Moreover there seems to be a 
particularly water-tight division between the disciplines dealing with hard-core 
history and those that deal with literature. While Indian historians in general 
have a limited and selective access to literary sources, many literary scholars are 
all too focused on the intricacies of their textual tradition. 7 


5 The most tangible aspect of this is the commentary tradition whose development is outlined 
in Wilden 2009. 

6 See Deeg/Freiberger/Kleine 2011; for recent debates concerning the status of the Cankam cor¬ 
pus, see Venkatachalapathy 2006 and Rajesh 2008 and 2013, to be discussed below. 

7 For some recent attempts of bridging this gulf, see Champakalakshmi 2011 and Rajesh 2008. 
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The late stages of the transmission process, that is, the period of collecting 
and deciphering manuscripts as well as preparing actual editions, gain by being 
assessed in terms of recent research on colonial knowledge production and print 
culture. 8 For all the progress that has been made in this area, it remains remark¬ 
able that although a wide range of documents is perused - studies, catalogues, 
early prints, biographical material both printed and unprinted, press clippings, 
etc. - at the same time the most obvious source, the manuscripts that exist in 
great numbers and are after all the main transmitters of the text as well as the 
primary witnesses to the editing process, are at best referred to, but rarely read, 
let alone studied. 

One reason why this is so is the restriction of access, although things have 
become much easier in the age of electronic reproduction, at least with texts that 
have already been published. Another reason is that manuscripts are difficult to 
read and tedious for anyone who is not a philologist. One of the major contribu¬ 
tions of the present study will be an analysis of primary material. The sophisti¬ 
cated arsenal of traditional textual criticism, both lower and higher, customarily 
employed to establish the different strata of a text being edited, can also be put 
to service to document variability in a collection of witnesses. Instead of reducing 
the number of variants by elucidating their probable origin, it is possible to deter¬ 
mine the liminal factors responsible for the creation of variants. Such a reversal 
of the traditional stemma codicum will proceed from the simple but ambiguous 
palm-leaf graphemes, document their development into a multiplicity of read¬ 
ings in the new notation system, a multitude gradually reduced in the various 
processes of editing, ending with the extreme case of a singular text constituted 
by a modern “definitive” edition. 9 

The very term “definitive edition” highlights one of the problems when 
dealing with today’s most classical corpus, namely the danger of getting mixed 
up in postcolonial Tamil identity politics. 10 It is not easy to steer clear of the 
already mentioned classical language discourse, obsessed with antiquity and 
major exponents such as the Indus Valley heritage (the decipherment of the 
famous Indus-Valley seals as proto-Dravidian) and Lemuria (the lost continent 


8 See Blackburn 2003, Trautmann 2009 with further literature, Mangamma 2010, Venkatachala- 
pathy 2012. 

9 This term was coined by Cemmoli, the Centre of Excellence for Classical Tamil - “established 
by the Government of India with a view to promoting the cause of Classical Tamil” (http:// 
www.cict.in), founded in 2005, and seated in Cennai since May 2008 - in order to pinpoint their 
concept of a classical text fixed once and for all by an authoritative team of scholars. 

10 For the late colonial period, see Nampi Arooran 1980, for the postcolonial period, Ramas- 
wamy 1997. 
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between Africa and India that was the homeland of the Pantiyas). 11 A side issue 
here is the problem of a double dialogue, in English and in Tamil, where Tamil 
seems to be perceived as a safe medium in which opinions can be voiced that 
would sound extremist in English. While indigenous academic discourse at least 
in part overtly avoids being caught up in these highly emotionally charged fields, 
quite a lot of corresponding sentiment is still subliminally present in the form of 
a marked anti-Brahmin bias and a general hostility towards Sanskrit. 

As the preceding remarks will have shown, I am far from being able to present 
a theory of textual coagulation, canon formation, transmission and re-evalua¬ 
tion, and in my humble opinion we are rather running the danger of theorising 
ahead of our data. What is needed on the one hand is a decompartmentalisation 
of knowledge: the elements of information currently locked up in the various sub ¬ 
disciplines should be brought together. On the other hand, the obvious task is to 
reassemble the huge amount of forgotten or half-remembered bits and pieces of 
the larger picture that are lying dormant in archives, in manuscript collections 
and on library shelves, or that are, in some cases, locked away in cupboards with 
at best privileged access. Thus the aim of this study is to write a source book of 
materials for envisaging a complex historical process: the composition and com¬ 
pilation, the reinterpretation and canonisation of a corpus, the canon’s decline 
into near-oblivion and its re-instalment under a new political configuration. As 
such the volume is meant to be complementary to the series of critical editions of 
the corpus being brought forth by the Cankam project in Pondicherry. 


1.2 The Corpus 

1.2.1 Its Constitution 

South India has a special position in the literary traditions of the subcontinent, 
since Tamil is, apart from Sanskrit, the oldest language for which there is written 
evidence. Inscriptions go back as far as the second century B. C.E., 12 while the 
great literary tradition may be roughly dated to the beginning of the Common 
Era. 13 It is constituted by two voluminous lyrical anthologies that, according to 


11 A fair idea of the range of discussions is found in Thiagarajan 2010: Tamil as a Classical Lan¬ 
guage. Collected Papers of the First International Symposium on Tamil as a Classical Language. 

12 This corpus known as Tamil Brahmi inscriptions is documented, commented and translated 
in Mahadevan 2003. 

13 Rather unsurprisingly there has been a long-running debate about dating, which has become 
a veritable mountain of secondary literature. The earlier debates (including some of the weirder 
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legend, originated in a literary academy (Tamil Cankam, from Skt. sangha-, “com¬ 
munity") at the court of the Pantiyas in the city of Maturai, whither the somewhat 
incongruous designation “Cankam texts”. The two hyper-anthologies of Cankam 
literature, the Eight Anthologies ( ettuttokai ) and the Ten Songs (pattuppattu ), 
form the matrix for large parts of the later literary production, including devo¬ 
tional poetry. They arise out of a tradition of bardic poetry, erotic and heroic in 
genre, called Akam and Puram, with highly formulaic oral predecessors. 

The literary history of the first millennium is controversial and its chronology 
very uncertain. Suggestions as to the beginning of the tradition vary between the 
3 rd cen tury B. C.E. and the 8* 11 century C. E . 14 An issue that complicates the discus¬ 
sion is the role these texts play on the political level. Virtually fallen into oblivion 
by the end of the 19 th century, they were “rediscovered” in the wake of the newly 
strengthening Tamil national consciousness and the gradual emancipation from 
colonial rule, and were edited, commented upon and re-included into the canon 
of Tamil literature (Zvelebil 1992, Venkatachalapathy 2006, Rajesh 2013). Today 
they are counted, especially since the classicism debate gained wider attention 
in the year 2004 (as mentioned above, the year Tamil was officially declared the 
second classical language of India in addition to Sanskrit), as a cornerstone of 
Tamil identity against the culturally dominant, Sanskrit-oriented North, a fact 
that does not help when attempting to view the material objectively . 15 The dating 
proposed here is based on an analysis of the inner chronology of the texts, which 
has been gained in the process of text-critical, morpho-syntactical and poetic 
comparison. The coincidence between the start of the literary tradition and the 
beginning of the Christian era must be regarded as a mere “date of convenience”. 
To this day no hard facts establishing a connection between the inner, literary and 
the outer, historical sequence have been convincingly shown to exist. Nothing 
that is of relevance to the following argument can be regarded as securely dated, 
before the Pantiya inscriptions of the 9 th century. Consequently, all the dates pro¬ 


attempts at dating on the basis of astronomical calculations) are followed up in Zvelebil’s two 
voluminous accounts of 1973a and 1992, interesting to compare also for his own changes of opin¬ 
ion, for example with respect to the famous Gajabahu synchronism. Still commendable for its 
sound common sense is Vaiyapurip Pillai 1956; see also Marr 1985 [1958], and for more recent 
considerations, see Tieken 2001, Wilden 2003 and 2009a+b. 

14 The first date is the one officially promoted by Cemmoli, the recent Cennai “Centre of Excel¬ 
lence for Classical Tamil”. But also academic historians, such as Champakalakshmi (1996a), 
subscribe to similar opinions. The latter extreme date is based on a recent controversial study, 
Tieken 2001. 

15 For an extensive documentation and analysis of the modern and early pre-modern sources 
for the Tamilian preoccupation with Tamil, see Ramaswamy 1997,1998, 2004. For its roots in the 
first millennium, see Wilden 2009c. 
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posed in Table 1 must be viewed in the first place as relative dates: important is 
the position a text holds with respect to the other texts, not the actual century 


attributed to it in this network of correlations. 

Table 1: Rough chronology of the Cankam corpus 

Time Text traditions of the Eight Anthologies and the Ten Songs 

Pantiya, Cera, Cola, etc. Cera ? 

Akam Puram Akam/Puram Akam mixed 

Pantiya, Cola, etc. 
Mixed 

l s, -3 rd c. Kururttokai 

Narrinai Purananuru 

Akananuru 


4 th c. T- T- 

Ainkurunuru 

Patirruppattu 

Netunalvatai 

Porunararruppatai 

Cirupanarruppatai 

Perumpanar- 

ruppatai 

5 th c. vk T- 

KT 1 

Malaipatukatam 

Kurincippattu 

Pattinappalai 

Mullaippattu 

Maturaikkanci 

6 th c. -T -T Kalittokai Paripatal 

Tirumuru- 

karruppatai 

7 th c. invocation -> A 

verses -> ? 


Pantiya Pantiya 

? 

ll lh -14 lh c. 

tokaiyum 

“Ettuttokai" 

“ Pattuppattu “ 
pattum 


Around the beginning of the first century C. E. the southern tip of India (the areas 
of modern Tamilnadu and Kerala) was nominally under the control of the three 
kings ( muvar ) Cola, Cera and Pantiya. In fact it was divided into a great number 
of small chiefdoms that were engaged in more or less permanent war with one 
another. Bards wandering between the royal residences created lyrical composi¬ 
tions of variable length in the two basic genres of erotic poetry (Akam) and heroic 
poetry (Puram). It is not clear when these songs or poems were collected into 
anthologies for the first time, or when they were written down. The first indica¬ 
tion for the existence of an anthology (and mutatis mutandis of a written version) 
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is the poem that today is considered the first verse of the Kuruntokai (KT ; the col¬ 
lection of 400 short poems). 16 When read without the prejudice of the traditional 
interpretation, it turns out that this poem is not a love poem, but an invocation 
stanza to a deity (in this case Murukan), a type of verse later on found as a prelude 
to most texts. 17 

A strong argument for this explanation is the form of the poem, which has 
parallels in several others of the oldest theistic poems in the Tamil tradition, most 
notably those of the Cilappatikaram. 18 There the deity is not being addressed 
directly, often not even named with its proper name, but the description focuses 
on a place connected with the god, while at the same time there is an evocation 
of attributes which are sufficient for identifying the deity in question. This is well 
in accordance with notions evident in early Cankam poems (where the main topic 
is never religious), namely a tangible lack of personal individuation in spiritual 
or non-corporeal beings, who usually appear in groups and are very often con¬ 
nected to a particular location such as a tree or a mountain. As for the technique 
of avoiding proper names or at least embedding them in a series of epithets and 
allusions to various divine deeds, one would be tempted to call this a constitu¬ 
tive element of the poetic game for the entire tradition that is to follow. A com¬ 
parison with other early theistic songs makes a date around the late 5 th century 
plausible, that is, if we concede as conceivable the traditional chronology of 
the Cilappatikaram being older than other early texts in the devotional corpora, 
namely, on the Vaisnava side, the early Antatis, and on the Saiva side, the songs 
of Karaikkalammaiyar (both dated to the 6 th c.). 

An additional argument for such an interpretation of KT 1 lies in the fact 
that the Kuruntokai does not contain four hundred poems, a figure familiar from 
several other Cankam anthologies, but four hundred and one. An easy explana¬ 
tion might be that the KT already existed as a collection with an invocation verse 
when it was chosen to be included in a first hyper-anthology. Instead of discard¬ 
ing the original invocation, the compiler simply prefaced it with another of his 
own composing (or choosing). 

Perhaps around the beginning of the 7 th century (or at any rate prior to the 
major works of the bhakti canon), a series of invocation stanzas written by an 
author named Paratam Patiya Peruntevanar (“Peruntevanar, who has sung the 


16 See chapter III.l with text, translation and discussion of the invocation stanzas. 

17 This Pan-Indian tradition is called in Sanskrit mangala , “auspicious verse”, and in Tamil 
katavuj valttu, “praise of the deity”. For the Sanskrit tradition of mangala, see Minkowski 2008. 

18 See especially Cilappatikaram 12.2-4,17.19-21, 24.8-10, poems dealing with the temple front 
yard of the goddess, Krsna’s flute, and the spear of Murukan, respectively (cf. ch. III.l.l, p. 147 f.). 
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Mahabharata”) 19 shows that a number of other anthologies must have existed, 
several of them presumably compiled under the patronage of the Pantiyas. 20 
Here we are no longer dealing with the legendary Pantiyas of Cankam times, 
but a young dynasty ascending to power and seeking reconnection with past 
glory and cultural restitution; in some 9 th - and 10 ,h -century copper-plate grants, 
they ascribe to their as yet nameless forefathers the setting up of a Tamil 
academy ( Cankam ) in Maturai 21 and a translation of the Mahabharata into 


19 The two crucial questions regarding this series of invocation stanzas are: 1) Were they actu¬ 
ally written by a single author and can they thus indeed be seen as a series (which undoubtedly 
is a necessary precondition for accepting them as evidence of the existence of a larger Cankam 
collection)? 2) Where can they be placed in a chronological scheme, in this case obviously not a 
scheme primarily connected with the Cankam texts, but vis a vis other early devotional poetry? 
The first question will be answered in chapter III.3, which contains the entire texts and transla¬ 
tions of all five verses. In brief, they all correspond to each other in metre and poetic outlook and 
in fact they can be shown to be redolent with intertextual references to each other. Moreover, 
negative evidence exists in form of one further invocation stanza, that of the Kalittokai, which 
according to a single manuscript is ascribed to the same author Peruntevanar (see Rajeswari 
2009) and which can clearly be shown not to be part of the same series. 

As for the second question, the matter is trickier. For the time being I am inclined to argue the fol¬ 
lowing: the metre employed in the katavul valttu-s is Alcaval of the old type, that is, Alcaval that still 
counts with niraipu and nerpu , whereas the later revivalist Akaval adopts the post-Carikam system 
that no longer accords a special status to the overshort -u. This is an indication of a fairly early date. 
However, one remarkable feature about the poems is the prominence given to Siva, a god virtually 
absent not only from the six earlier anthologies of the Cankam corpus, but still not in a position of 
supremacy even in the late Cankam devotional works, the Paripatal and the Tirumurukarruppatai. 
These considerations would place Peruntevanar in a period still close to the original Cankam 
works, but well within the surge of devotional poetry testified by the later Cankam works and the 
early works of the bhakti corpus, in a position, let us say, between Paripatal/Tirumurukarruppatai 
and the Tevaram with its highly sectarian Saivism, i.e. the early 7 th century. 

20 Additional evidence exists here with respect to Alcananuru ( AN) and Purananuru (PM): Both 
anthologies contain, alongside poetic material that certainly goes back to the earliest transmit¬ 
ted strata, a considerable number of later poems, recognisable by morphologically later forms 
and by Indo-Aryan loan words they do not share with the earlier parts of the corpus, but with 
Pattuppattu , Paripatal and Kalittokai. It is thus highly improbable that the anthologies as such 
could have been compiled before the late 6 th or even early 7 th centuries. 

21 The two most important inscriptions in this context are Talavaypuram (910 C. E.) and 
Cinnamanur II (926-27 C. E.); for a presentation and discussion of the material, see Wilden 
2009c: 111-114. The two passages read: 

(Talav. 97 f.) ten-maturapuram ceytum 

ank’atanil arum-tamil / nal Cankam iriit tamil valarttum 

“founding the city of Southern Maturai and fostering Tamil by establishing 

a good Cankam for difficult/precious Tamil there in that place” 

(Cinna. II, 102 f.) mahabharatan tamilp patuttum madhurapuric ca/hkam vaittum 

“having the Mahabharata brought into Tamil and establishing a Cankam in Maturai” 
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Tamil. 22 Moreover, the colophons of some anthologies name the Pantiya kings 
that were patrons for their compilation. 23 Corroboration comes from an unex¬ 
pected side, namely from the Tevaram, the 7 ,h -century main work of the devo¬ 
tional Tamil Saiva canon, a text basically focused on the Cola region and not at 
all concerned with Maturai. There we find in one stanza Siva praised as am tan 
maturai tokai akkinan, “he who brought into being the anthologies in beautiful 
cool Maturai” (lev. 3.54.11). 24 

Tokai is the traditional designation of a Cankam anthology, as seen in the 
name of the later hyper-anthology called Ettuttokai. Maturai is the legendary 
town of the academy and the seat of the Pantiyas. All versions of the later Cankam 
legend make the god Siva into a founder and patron of the literary academy 
in Maturai, a development that will be discussed in great detail in chapter IV. 
Thus our slightly elliptical Tevaram verse can be read as a first testimony for the 
Saivaisation of the Cankam tradition, which would become so prominent in the 
transmission of the second millennium. A 7 th -century date for such an allusion 
is surprisingly early, since no datable evidence of a Cankam legend involving 


22 This Paratam text has not been transmitted. However, there are quotations in the medieval 
poetological commentaries from a text identified as Paratam (Tamil for bharata- = Mahabharata ), 
which based on its language and poetic outlook might well fit the corresponding period. Another 
perhaps slightly younger text with the name Paratavenpa (“Mahabharata in Venpa metre”), 
likewise incompletely preserved and also ascribed to an author named Peruntevanar, associ¬ 
ates itself in one of the dedication verses with the Pallavas (verse 4 praises the victor in the 
battle of Tellaru, i.e. the Pallava Nandivarman III, 9 th c.; see Francis (forthcoming): 108ff.). The 
Tolkappiyam commentators might already be confusing these two works (unless there was origi¬ 
nally one large text with portions in various metres and perhaps composed over a longer period). 
Peraciriyar refers two times to a text called Paratam (TPp 485+278), the second time with the 
specification Peruntevanarpatappatta Paratam, “Bharatam that was sung by P.”, but he does not 
quote the text. Naccinaklciniyar quotes two Venpas, one identified as Peruntevanar Pattu, “song 
of P.” (TPn 72), the other simply as Paratam (TPn 76), and five longer passages in Aciriyappa 
identified as Paratappattu, “Bharata song” (all in TPn 72), which from the point of view of metre 
seem older than the Alcaval passages found in the Paratavenpa in that they contain a number of 
old-type ctr based on the counting of niraipu and nerpu. 

23 For a discussion of colophon evidence, see Wilden 2003, for the colophon wording, see chap¬ 
ter III.2; the obvious cases are the Narrinai ( NA ) with Pantiyan Maran Valuti for a patron and the 
AN with Pantiyan Ukkirapperuvaluti. The patron of the I(T is not mentioned in the colophon. 
Peruntevanar is often considered the compiler of the PN, but in fact for all we know he might 
be only the author of the invocation stanza; the end of the PN, along with its colophon, is sadly 
among the lost bits, and in order to have four hundred poems in the anthology, the invocation 
had to be counted as No 1, as seems to be the case already for the vast majority of the manuscripts 
in the tradition. 

24 This interpretation has already been considered by Aravamuthan 1932: 284. 
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the agency of Siva on Pantiya side is found before the 9 lh century. 25 Inside the 
Tevaram, however, this verse is not completely isolated, as will be seen in chapter 
III.4.3, which deals with the integration of the Cankam into the Saiva corpus. 

Going back to the anthologies and their invocation stanzas, the anthologies 
with the oldest core are, on the Akam side, the already mentioned Kuruntokai, 
the Narrinai and the Akananuru, the collections with short, medium and long 
love poems. Their heroic counterpart is the Purananuru. While the Kuruntokai 
and Narrinai are largely homogenous (although both also contain later poems), 
both the Akananuru and Purananuru include a lot of evidently later material. 
One reason for this might have been the difficulty involved in transmitting long 
poems through the centuries intact, in other words, new material had to be added 
in order to arrive at the standard number of four hundred poems. Two further 
anthologies are close in content and form to the four already enumerated, though 
from the aspect of language and thematic development they must be considered 
further advanced, 26 namely the Ainkurunuru (five hundred very short love poems) 
and the Padrruppattu (once ten decades of heroic poems, of which eight have 
survived). These two anthologies were not originally Pantiya texts, but Cera, as 
we are taught in one case by the colophon, in the other by the fact that the text 
sings exclusively about Cera kings. 27 Since the Ainkurunuru, too, is furnished with 
an invocation verse by Peruntevanar, the conclusion at hand is that these verses 
signal the existence of a first hyper-anthology that stood under Pantiya aegis, as 
is claimed by the tradition for the later Ettuttokai. It is true that in the case of the 
Padrruppattu the beginning and end are missing and so are both the invocation 
verse and the colophon, but it is so close to the Ainkurunuru in language and style 


25 The first Pantiya inscription with a clear verbal echo of the legend, via a reference to the 
famous bench of judgement, is Erukkankuti (dated to 829 C. E.), 1.11 f.: 

halankalirpukalum dr alanlcuti-atark’ iraivan 

con mat tan tamilk Icutar kan mat tin palakai micai 

“the lord of excellent Alankuti that is praised in [all] the worlds, 

on the firm big bench of stone in Kutal with cool Tamil great in words” 

I do not, however, believe that this inscription presupposes the existence of the famous full- 
fledged narrative version; it seems rather more likely that it was the author of the preamble to 
Nakkiran’s commentary (on which see below), who took up motifs already available in the folk 
tradition. 

26 Although the Ainkurunuru (AiN ) is an exponent of the Akam genre and the Patirruppattu 
(Pati) is of the Puram genre, they have a number of points in common, such as the decadic struc¬ 
ture seen here for the first time in Tamil literature. 

27 The colophon names the Cera king Yanaiklcan Ceymantaram Ceral Irumporaiyar as the 
patron of the AiN, while in the case of the Pati, the Patikam of each group of ten gives informa¬ 
tion about the Cera king to whose exploits the group is devoted. 
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that one can argue for the hypothesis that there was once such a verse and that 
the Patirruppattu was also part of a preliminary collection of six texts. 28 

Until here there is no reason at all to suspect that these six texts were associ¬ 
ated with two others that share in part a number of conventions but that, from 
the point of view of their contents, language and form, are not really close. The 
Kalittokai (a collection of a hundred and fifty love poems in Kali metre) and 
the Paripatal (a collection of originally seventy poems in mixed metre named 
Paripatal, of which twenty-two and some fragments have survived) are linked by 
the fact that they are the first texts whose names are based on their metre. They 
also share a limitation of their geographic horizon, for the most part the region of 
the Pantiyas, as well as a number of linguistic innovations, such as the first plural 
forms in -kal or the negative absolutive in -amal. 19 

Moreover they are often mentioned together as a pair in the poetological tra¬ 
dition. 30 It is only in the first version of the narration that became famous as the 
Cankam legend - the story of the three successive literary academies ( Cankam ) at 
the Pantiya court in Maturai - that all eight texts contained in today’s Ettuttokai 
are listed together in one row. This legend is found recounted for the first time in 
a supplement to the preamble of one of the oldest poetological commentaries, 
namely Nakkiran on the Iraiyanar Akapporul, in perhaps the 11 th century. 31 While, 
according to this version, the literary production of the first two academies was 
lost except for the grammatical treatise known as Tolkappiyam, our eight texts are 


28 There might be a small corroboration to be found in the transmissional situation, although 
alas our sources are too fragmentary to be certain. In the serial manuscripts that are still availa¬ 
ble there is no hint that Kalittokai and Parippatal were included into a single series with the other 
six, whereas there are fragments that suggest the existence of collective mss. for KT, NA, AN, 
PN, AiN and Pati. This seems to be confirmed by Caminataiyar 1950, who in his autobiography 
(chapter 92, veru palaiya tamil nulkal, par. 3) describes the serial manuscript of Tiruvavatuturai. 
Today it contains only three texts, but Caminataiyar had still seen six, but not Kali and Pari. He 
makes the same observation about a manuscript he found in Tirunelveli in the house of Kaviraca 
Icuvara Murttiyap Pillai (ibid, chapter 104, Konkuvel Makkatai, § 1). 

29 For the plural forms, see Kali 25.3 26.6 39.42(2) 77.14 81.13 100.23 125.2 146.40 141.4 149.8 and 
Pari 2.39 7.52 10.92, for the negative absolutive, see Kali 1.3 19.12 38.13 38.17 39.41 109.25 121.21 
145.19 and Pari 11.126 20.74. The list could be continued with causative forms of the type arivittu 
(Kali 136.15, see further Kali 142.2,145.57, Pari 12.74, 20.110). 

30 The first mention of this intimate relation is a late additional sutra in the Tolkappiyam 
Porulatikaram, Akattinaiyiyal (TPi 1.55), about the metres called Kali and Paripatu. In the com¬ 
mentary tradition, both Peraciriyar (on TPp 526) and Naccinarkkiniyar (on TPn 242) refer to the 
two texts as a pair. 

31 This narration (and the mountain of secondary literature dealing with it) will serve as a start¬ 
ing point for chapter III.4, which is concerned with the numerous successive versions of the 
Cankam legend. 
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listed as survivors from the third academy. All of this might indicate that, in fact, 
the Kalittokai and Paripatal were products of the revival movement that by some 
has been called the first Tamil Renaissance, 32 the restoration of literary activi¬ 
ties at the Pantiya court, which led to the anthologisation of the earlier works 
and which, incidentally, is also attested in works such as the Pantikkovai. 33 The 
name of the hyper-anthology that is current today, i.e. Ettuttokai, is attested even 
later, namely for the first time in the reverse form tokaiyettu in Naccinarkkiniyar’s 
commentary on the Ceyyuhyal of the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram (on TPn 236), in 
about the 14 th century. 

Even less certain is the genesis of the second hyper-anthology, the Pattuppattu. 
In the absence of text-critical groundwork, the sequence of songs that is sug¬ 
gested in Table 1 can only be regarded as a very vague preliminary attempt. 34 It 
is clear that the Ten Songs differ widely from each other and thus cannot really 
be attributed to one and the same period. Scholars have long agreed on putting 
the Tirumurukarruppatai, the only text that is devotional in character, at the end 
of the series. All in all, however, it has to be stated that, in spite of deviating in 
genre, the songs show a greater affinity to the earlier six anthologies than to the 
two later ones, especially with respect to metre, still the old Akaval. Metre is one 
of the preconditions for the continuation of the formulaic repertoire. 35 

The colophons that follow each individual song, and not the anthology as 
such, associate the texts either with one of the old houses Cola or Pantiya, or 


32 Thus for example Hardy 1983: 167 f. and passim; Kulasekaran 2006 prefers the expression 
“Fourth Sangam” for this period. 

33 The Pantikkovai is a panegyric on the Pantiya king. It is transmitted as illustrative material 
in the commentary just mentioned. Innovative as a genre that was to survive until well into the 
19 th century, the Kovai, in which the familiar scenes from the life of an Akam couple are strung 
into a kind of narrative sequence, while at the same time the patron (to begin with, the king) is 
praised in every stanza, also seeks affiliation to the early conventions of love poetry. It abounds 
in intertextual allusions, thus testifying to the active knowledge of Cankam literature at the 
Pantiya court, and must be seen as the most important link between Cankam and bhakti poetry. 

34 The most current sequence is briefly argued for in Vaiyapurip Pillai 1956 on the basis of 
the relationships between poets and kings; for the same sequence see also Zvelebil 1973a, still 
reproduced in Rajamani 2009: 1. Porunararruppatai , 2. Perumpanarruppatai, 3. Pattinappalai, 
4. Kurincippattu, 5. Malaipatukatam, 6. Maturaikkanci, 7. Netunalvatai , 8. Mullaippattu, 
9. Cirupanarruppatai, 10. Tirumurukarruppatai. Detailed argument, however, would be difficult 
to supply without first working on manuscripts, quotations and the commentary. My own sug¬ 
gestion is based on some punctual observations concerning lexicon and morphology and in 
some instances on what I termed “meta-poetic games” in Wilden 2009d. 

35 Kailasapathy, in his famous 1968 book, chose a Pattuppattu passage - Mullaippattu 1-31 
(p. 147 f.) - for demonstrating the extent of formulaic use in Cankam poetry. He was able to point 
out parallels all across the corpus. 
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with a few smaller chiefs. They are mentioned, however, not as sponsors but as 
addressees. It is not clear who was responsible for compiling the ten separate texts 
into one collection. Their commentator, Naccinarkkiniyar, hails from Maturai, 
that is, the Pantiya region, but this is a testimony only from the 14 th century. In the 
already mentioned enumeration of texts from the third Cankam, the Ten Songs 
are absent. 36 

The name Pattuppattu for the hyper-anthology is attested for the first time 
in a poetological commentary of the 11 th century, namely Ilampuranar on TPi 
459. From the 12 th century onwards we find in the same commentary tradition 
the dual designation pattum tokaiyum, “Songs and Anthologies” (Peraciriyar 
on TPp 392 and 649), referring very probably to our two big collections. The 
commentary tradition of the Tolkappiyam is confirmed by that of the Nannul, a 
12 th -century grammatical treatise. Mayilainatar on Nannul 387, perhaps slightly 
earlier than Naccinarkkiniyar, enumerates as works, or rather corpora, of lit¬ 
erature ( ilakkiyam ): the Five Great kavyas (aimperunkappiyam ), the Eight Great 
Anthologies ( enperuttokai ), the Ten Songs (pattuppattu ), and the Eighteen Minor 
Works (patinenkllkkanakku ). 37 The variations in these titles seem to show that the 
texts as such were known, and, judging from the numerous quotations found in 
the commentaries, roughly in the form that is known to us today. Nonetheless, the 
texts’ designations were still fluid. 38 


1.2.2 Its Fate 

If we want to establish the transmission history for the corpus through the second 
millennium, we cannot exactly complain about a lack of sources (of which many 
are still not very securely dated), but they are not the sources one would like to 
see in every respect. Direct textual evidence is almost completely absent. 39 None 


36 This fact has been used as an argument to dismiss the Pattuppattu from the list of Cankam 
works proper (seeMarr 1985 [1958]: 7f.; cf. Tieken 2001:196 f.), but the exegetical tradition often 
mentions the Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu as a pair, even though the latter is quoted from less fre¬ 
quently. The strongest argument in favour of this tradition may be the Pattuppattu’s evident and 
wide participation in the formulaic repertoire. 

37 This enumeration is absent in the later Nannul commentaries on the same sutra, that is, 
Cankara Namaccivayar (17 th c.), Civanana Munivar’s Vimtti (18 th c.) and Kulankait Tampiran 
(18 th c.). 

38 This is true also with respect to the individual texts. Both the commentaries and manuscripts 
exhibit quite a range of designations for the same work (see reference tables in Wilden 2009b). 

39 Epigraphic records are, in fact, as one would expect them to be, mostly nonexistent. How¬ 
ever, Nagaswamy (2004) adduces and discusses in detail two remarkable instances of Cola 
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of the manuscripts that can still be found can be dated earlier than perhaps the 
late 17 th century; we do not even know whether our texts were notated from the 
beginning in Tamil script, although thanks to numerous literary references we 
can be fairly certain that the medium of transmission was already the palm- 
leaf manuscript. If one accepts that the earliest indication for a compilation 
and written fixation of single anthologies, i.e., the original invocation stanza of 
the Kuruntokai, points to the late 5 th century, there are two possibilities for the 
original script, namely besides Tamil also Vatteluttu, attested in inscriptions all 
over the area up to the 8 th century (one might take as an example the Pantiya 
Velvikkuti copper-plate grant) and in Kerala even far beyond that date. To be sure, 
a hypothetical later change from Vatteluttu to the Tamil script of the manuscripts 
still extant would be about comparable to the European switch from majuscule to 
minuscule. As such one would expect it to have left major traces in the material 
by the way of characteristic copying mistakes. 40 However, an investigation into 
this has yet to see the light of day. 

We are thrown back on indirect textual evidence from commentaries and 
various types of literature, especially puranic literature. By the turn of the first 
millennium the development of an exegetical tradition was already well on its 
way. The compilation of the corpus had been completed, the invocation stanzas 
had been written, and probably some of the texts composed in emulation had 
been integrated into it. The subsequent arrangement into hyper-anthologies 
was accompanied by two other traditions: on the one hand, the emergence of a 
twofold commentary tradition, 41 one literary and the other grammatical, and on 
the other hand, by a sort of secondary life for the collection in the form of a fluid 
set of legends connected with the literary academy or academies ( Cankam ) at the 


inscriptions (Rajaraja in Tirukkoyilur, Virattanesvara temple, dated to 1012, and Chengam, 
Risabhesvara temple, 12 th c.). The first is composed as an Arruppatai (where one poet guides 
the other to a patron), a genre going back to the Purananuru and in full swing at the time of 
the Pattuppattu songs, of which no less than five are Arruppatai. It makes use of the old metre 
Aciriyappa (as is the case for a number of “retrograde” texts, such as the Kallatam ) and of the 
formulaic end phrases found in four of those Pattuppattu songs: x (a land with its attributes) 
Idlavone. Moreover, it alludes to an episode known from Puram, that is, the poet Kapilar’s taking, 
upon the death of his patron Pari, responsibility for the latter’s two unmarried daughters. The 
second inscription (no ruler mentioned, dated on palaeographical grounds) is so far the only one 
that makes direct reference to a text of the Cankam corpus, namely the Malaipatukatam, the last 
of the group of ten songs in the Pattuppattu, there referred to under as Malai katam pattii, which 
might reflect the fact that is was known as part of that anthology of pattu, “songs”. 

40 For an outline of this process with respect to the transmission of antique Greek and Latin 
literature, cf. Pohlmann 2008. 

41 On the Tamil traditions of commentary, see the collective volume Wilden (ed.) 2009a. 
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Pantiya court in Maturai. This is attested in a wide-ranging body of secular and 
religious literature from about the 7 th to the 19 th centuries; indeed, such legends 
are still being spun forth today. 

The grammatical tradition mentioned above that developed parallel to the lit¬ 
erary one was an important aspect. Grammar, in Tamil ilakkanam, has been, just 
as in the case of Sanskrit vyakarana, one of the most fruitful theoretical domains 
in the Tamil sphere. But unlike its sister tradition, vyakarana, it comprises not 
only phonetics ( eluttu ) and morphology, syntax and semantics {col), but also 
poetics {porul ), part of which is metrics {ceyyul, later yappu, which became an 
independent discipline by about the 9 th century). Still later, a fifth sub-discipline 
emancipates itself from poetics, namely ani, the theory of poetic embellish¬ 
ments, a counterpart to Sanskrit alankara.' 12 The oldest transmitted treatise on 
threefold grammar is the above-mentioned Tolkappiyam. Although its linguistic 
presentation of Tamil does not concur in every respect with the language we find 
in the anthologies (Natarajan 1977), at the latest the third part, poetics {porul ), 
clearly describes many conventions that are mirrored in poetry. Another treatise 
of immediate relevance here is the Iraiyanar Akapporul referred to above, a small 
specialised grammar only on Akam poetics. 

The first obvious links between poetry and poetics are, in the case of Akam, 
the so-called kUavi-s, literally the “speech[-situations]”, that is, a sort of minia¬ 
ture commentary attached to each individual poem. The basic information they 
contain pertains to the speaker, listener(s) and the occasion of the poem. Thus 
they can be seen as the beginning of an exegetical tradition, and indeed they have 
something to tell about the developing relationship between theory and prac¬ 
tice, which also has an impact on chronology. 43 However, their textual history is 


42 The dependence is obvious, not only because the terminology already in the Tolkappiyam 
Porulatikaram is heavily sanskritised, but also from the very name of the treatises dealing with 
ani. The corresponding chapter of the first five-fold grammar, the 11 th century Viracoliyam, is 
called “ alankaram" , while the following two independent treatises are called Tantiyalankaram 
(12 th c.) and Maranalankaram {16 th c.). 

43 One of the truly tricky questions is whether the poet names (that in manuscripts invariably 
follow the kilavi at the end of the poem) form part of the kilavi transmission or whether they are 
earlier. While it is true that these names are just as fluid as the kilavi-s themselves, varying from 
source to source not only in orthography or with respect to epithets and localities, but also with 
respect to the identity of the poet, nonetheless, one might argue that this is at least partly due to 
the hazards of transmission and recopying from partly illegible palm-leaves. But another argu¬ 
ment for cautioning against blind trust in tradition are the author ascriptions of the two later 
Akam anthologies Ainkurunuru and Kalittokai, both sorted according to tinai and both endowed 
with a series of five authors (one per tinai), who are almost exclusively chosen from among the 
old and well-known poets of the earlier anthologies. 
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complex, just as that of the treatises they make use of. First of all, we can discern 
three distinct groups of kilavi- s, namely those of the three old Akam anthologies 
Kuruntokai, Narrinai (AM) and Akananuru {AN), those of the Ainkurunuru, and 
those of the Kalittokai. Vi 

The first group is the least homogenous, and matters are complicated by the 
fact that kttavi-s seem to have been treated with a considerable amount of liberty 
even by the late copyists: often kttavi-s differ in various manuscripts, not only in 
the phrases themselves but also in the general interpretation of the poem’s situ¬ 
ation. Sometimes such differences of opinion have been preserved in the form of 
double (in rare cases even triple) kttavi-s, though some of the double occurrences 
in the modern editions might go back to the editor’s perusal of deviating manu¬ 
scripts. 45 Now, what makes them so interesting is the fact that they participate in 
the poetological idiom, and also the fact that there is a set of exegetical phrases 
common to the kttavi-s, the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram {TP) and the Iraiyanar 
Akapporul (JA). 46 This repertoire might go back to a period before the first fixa¬ 
tion of the treatises, perhaps around the 5 th to early 6 th centuries. 47 However, both 
kttavi-s and treatises grow. While the supposedly oldest specimens consist in brief 
phrasal clauses that really only name the speaker (say, the girl), the listener (the 
confidante) and the occasion (long-term separation), later layers tend to be longer 
and occasionally make it possible to identify the exact line of aphorism in one 
of the treatises which they rely on, in other words, there is a movement from a 
common set of phrases to exact quotations. It is this layer that clearly presupposes 


44 A full analysis of the speech situations based on treatises and kttavi-s is found in Takahashi 
1995. 

45 Another problem is that it seems to have been felt early on that the kilavi- s needed additional 
elucidation. The scribes/editors have not always distinguished between the original kilavi and 
its gloss. Consider the kilavi printed with AN 12, where quite obviously the second part, starting 
with “in this song” ( ippattinul ), has to be regarded as a gloss of the first: pakarlcuri varaninra 
talaimakan toliyar cenpp’ arivurukkappattu iravuklairi vara varaivalenrarku atuvum maruttu 
varaivukatayatu[.] ippattinul nivarin enratu varavu maruttatu. cirati civappa enratu cenpp’ 
arivuriiyatu. “The confidante asking for marriage by informing HIM, who kept coming for day¬ 
time trysts, of [HER] confinement [in the house and] by refusing him, who said ‘without coming 
for night trysts I shall marry [her],’ also the latter [kind of tryst]. In this song the words ‘if you 
come’ (= AN 12.13) refuse coming. The words ‘so that [her] little feet turn red’ (= AN 12.2) inform 
of confinement.” 

46 This paragraph is a summary of the more extensive investigations of this group of kilavi-s 
found in Wilden 2000, 2001 and 2006a. 

47 While it is evident that the TP has been remoulded several times in order to accommodate 
new poetic and theoretical developments, most notably the Kalittokai and the extension of the 
tinai concept from five to seven, the L4 rather seems to represent a stage between the poems of 
the early anthologies and the later accretions to the corpus. 
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the existence of written treatises being used for reference. An even later layer, far 
less frequent in number, is even longer, often comprising several lines. Here we do 
not find only a poetological embedding, but also first minimal paraphrases of the 
contents of the poem, which foreshadows the elaborate kilavi- s of the Kalittokai. 

Interesting to note also is that kUavi-s are, apart from rare exceptions, free of 
any reference to tinai . 4S It is reasonable to suppose that endowing a poem with 
a kilavi had become customary at some point before the hyper-anthologisation, 
because otherwise it would be difficult to account for the intrinsic differences 
between the groups that also correspond to our layers of text. Likewise, had the 
bulk of the kUavi-s only been written at the time Peruntevanar’s invocation stanzas 
were added, that is, at the point of first putting together a group of anthologies, 
one would expect the kilavi-s of the Ainkurunuru not to be different from those of 
the three older Akam texts. As it is, one would expect that the distinct group of KT, 
NA, and AN, i.e. the old Pantiya collections, already had rudimentary kilavi-s at 
the time of their compilation and that the Ainkurunuru followed suit when it was 
added to the corpus, let us say in the early 7 th century. It is quite close to the three 
earlier ones, but is adjusted to the decade principle 49 and uses a number of terms 
not found in any of the other three. Slightly more tricky is the Kalittokai. Usage of 
the same group of phrases can still be observed, but on the whole its ki!avi-s corre¬ 
spond only to the long and elaborate type that is very rare in the earlier set. In fact 
they may have been written at any time between the Kali’s composition and the 
commentary period. I would think it likely that the commentator, Naccinarkkiyar, 
elaborates on material that had already been transmitted. 

Similar traditions exist for the Puram poems, although on the whole they 
give the impression of being later and more systematised. The Purananuru does 
not only come with a specification of tinai, 50 but also with a turai, a short phrasal 


48 Why this should be so is self-evident in the later cases of AiN and Kali, since these are anthol¬ 
ogies ordered according to tinai, but for the three early Akam anthologies the probable explana¬ 
tion is that the group of scholars who wrote the kilavi- s were not interested in the five landscapes. 
The inner structure of the Akattinaiyiyal betrays that is was an independent treatise before its 
integration into the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram. 

49 That is to say, the kilavi may be the same for the whole or at least part of a decade, in which 
case it is not repeated. 

50 The tinai- s of Puram appear to be a late system based on topic, mirroring the tinai- s of Akam 
at a stage when there was already a set of seven. Accordingly late must be the corresponding 
chapter in the Tolkappiyam, TP 2, the Purattinaiyiyal (cf. Takahashi 1995: 23 ff.). In any case, 
Puram as a category is less fluid than Akam, since unlike in the case of Akam, where there is a 
lively development of new, specialised treatises with varying concepts, the only other explicit 
Puram treatise is the Purapporul Venpamalai (before the 10 lh century?); for a history of poetics, 
see Manuel 1997. 
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notation of a sub-theme belonging to a particular tinai. This is followed by the 
names of the king being sung and the poet who is singing. The Patirruppattu is 
even more elaborate in this respect, adding prosodic categories to the turai and, 
to the decade, a patikam that elucidates the historical context and adds notes 
about the life and exploits of the respective king. 51 The age and the pertinence 
of this ancillary material for historical studies on the period have been debated. 52 

One short paragraph has to be devoted here to the Tamil tradition of literary 
commentaries, whose role in the transmission of the corpus will be discussed 
in connection with the transition from manuscript to print (chapter IV.2). The 
literary commentaries are reputed to have started considerably later than the 
theoretical ones, namely, in the 12 th century. All the ones linked to the Cankam 
corpus are supposed to have been produced in the peak period before the 15 th 
century. 53 This tenet, however, seems dubious, in the light of manuscript evi¬ 
dence. Anyway, for a large portion of the corpus no commentary prior to the 
19 th century revival period is available in print. Old anonymous commentar¬ 
ies exist for part of the Purananuru (1-250), Akananuru (1-90) and Ainkurunuru 
(300 selected verses out of 500), as well as for the Patirruppattu. Paripatal has 
been commented on by Parimelalakar (13 th c.), the Kalittokai and Pattuppattu by 
Naccinarkkiniyar. The only Cankam text to have received more than one commen¬ 
tary is the first song of the Pattuppattu, the devotional Tirumurukarruppatai, with 
as many as five printed commentaries and a great deal of unpublished material 
(see II.1.1.3). 

While the theoretical texts give only an indirect testimony of the existence 
of the Cankam corpus, 54 the commentaries on them that began to be written by 
the end of the first millennium, make, as we have already seen at the end of the 
last section, explicit reference to them, as single texts, as corpora of texts and 
as genres of literature. These references range from the earliest commentary on 
poetics, Nakklran on the Iraiyanar Akapporul, before the end of the first millen¬ 
nium, right up to the early 18 th -century Ilakkanakkottu. That these references, 
for the better part, were more than mere lip-service or hear-say is attested by the 


51 The Puram turai- s and patikam-s have been analysed in detail by Marr 1985 [1958]. 

52 For a sceptical voice, see Tieken 2003: 253 f. 

53 For lists of the literary and theoretical commentaries transmitted, see Lehmann 2009, appen¬ 
dixes. 

54 One rare exception is the Yapparunkalakarikai (YK), as was pointed out to me by Jean-Luc 
Chevillard, where some examples are integrated (in the form of pratika-s) in the sutra-s them¬ 
selves, as matrixes of a particular metrical pattern, among them three from the Cankam corpus 
(AiN 255 in YK 9, AiN Ti. 501 in YI< 11, I<T 1 and Kali 11 in YI( 21). Further examples, if they are not 
anonymous, come from the Kilkkanakku and the Culamani. 
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thousands of quotations from classical poems that are found in the commentaries, 
meant to illustrate the poetic rules enunciated by the treatise and/or used by the 
commentators in their arguments about the interpretation of those rules. Again, 
these quotations start with Nakklran, spread from poetics through the whole 
range of grammatical literature, and reach their high tide between the 11 th and 
14 th century. After the peak of Naccinarkkinar on the Tolkappiyam the number of 
quotations decreases, but even in the commentary on the last of the great fivefold 
grammars, Vaittiyanata Tecikar’s Ilakkana VUakkam of the 17 th century, several 
hundred Cankam poems are still quoted (for details, see chapter III.5.1). 

To be sure, other texts besides the Cankam classics and their immediate suc¬ 
cessors found entry into the commentaries. But a look at the figures shows that, 
with two exceptions, for the bulk of the tradition such quotations were fairly neg¬ 
ligible. Already the minor classics are, apart from the Tirukkural with its handy 
short distiches, far less prominent than the Cankam texts. A certain presence 
has to be attributed to the epic texts in the wider sense. The whole of devotional 
literature, beginning with the Tamil bhakti corpora of the first millennium (the 
twelve Saiva Tirumurai and the four thousand Vaisnava Tivyappirapantam ) is 
practically absent from the commentaries. 55 As for the pirapantam genres (from 
Sanskrit prabandha-, “composition”), a voluminous list of mostly smaller literary 
genres painstakingly described in the later Pattiyal grammars, some of them are 
quoted in small numbers, but the only important one among them is the Kovai. 
As a genre its life span ranges from about the 8 th or 9"' to the 19 th century. 56 It 
is an Akam-Puram poem (often) in four hundred stanzas, in which every verse 
praises the patron (a king or god or even a revered poet colleague; thus Puram) 
while at the same time it recounts the love relationship of a poetic couple as a 
sort of serialised verse drama (thus Akam). Since it was supposed to contain 
every single speech situation conceived of by the theoreticians, in a sequence 
canonised with the Nampi Akapporul in the 13 th century, the Kovai was early on 
perceived as the ideal candidate for illustrative purposes. Some Kovais probably 
were written with that intent. Thus often a single commentary may give several 
hundred quotations from a single Kovai, because most or even all the stanzas were 
applicable. 

It is the other exception that reminds us of the caution necessary in drawing 
any conclusions from the material at our disposal, namely the anonymous 


55 The exception are here grammars with an overt religious or sectarian affiliation like the 
Viracoliyam, which contains some quotations of otherwise lost Buddhist verse, or the Vaisnava 
Martin Akapporul (16 th c.), which comes with a Kovai dedicated to Visnu (the Tiruppatikkovai ) as 
its main illustrative text. 

56 For a discussion of some late examples, see Ebeling 2010: 90 ff. 
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poems, verses from works that have been lost, of which very often not even the 
title has been transmitted. 57 In addition to the Cankam classics and the Kovais 
they constitute the biggest part in any statistics of quotations. The exact figure is 
impossible to glean at the moment, because very often the same or similar verses 
have been handed down from commentary to commentary, and thus adding up 
the figures from the different texts would give us only the overall number of times 
they have been used, not the actual number of additional poems (and some come 
from longer, epic texts, such as the Tamil Paratam - the Mahabharata - not from 
single-verse anthologies). Still one would roughly guess them to be more than a 
thousand in number, which might represent a corpus or corpora just as big or 
bigger than the one that has been preserved. 

However, the pride of place given to the Cankam works in such a great number 
of commentaries over such a long time span justifies the conjecture that, in a 
canon of classical Tamil literature, they were given a very prominent position. 
This fact has recently been contested by Venkatachalapathy (2006), who justly 
reminds us of the contingency of canon as a category and who claims that the 
position held by the Cankam today is concomitant to its resurrection in the 19 th 
century and due, among other things, to the role it came to play in Tamil iden¬ 
tity politics. The real Tamil canon before the renaissance would have comprised 
mostly religious and didactic works. While this is very true, it holds good only for 
the period immediately preceding the Tamil Renaissance, possibly the 15 th to 17 th 
centuries and definitely the 18 th century. What happened in this period? 

Occasionally we hear voices of criticism against the grammarians’ one-sided 
emphasis on the classical heritage. The first text disclaiming the corpus, at least 
implicitly, that has come to my knowledge is the late 14 th -century Kerala grammar 
Lilatilakam, written in Sanskrit, the founding text of the Malayalam grammati¬ 
cal tradition, although the word malayalam is not yet used as a designation of 
the language. 58 There Pattuppattu and Ettuttokai appear to be subsumed under 
what is called the Cola and Pantiya language ( bhasa ), with the implication that 
they are not of concern for the language of Kerala, a view that seems by and large 
to have been shared by scholars in Kerala up to this day. For the most part, they 
have not put forward the Cankam corpus as their legitimate heritage, to which 
they would have been every bit as entitled as the Tamilians. Better known is the 
late Saiva advice against reading earlier secular literature found in the commen¬ 
tary on the Ilakkanakkottu. That attitude, however, did not induce its author to 


57 Here it should be kept in mind, however, that in fact it is often difficult to distinguish between 
verses from vanished texts and those produced by the commentator to suit his purpose. 

58 This passage was very kindly brought to my attention by Rich Freeman. For the text and a 
more detailed discussion, see chapter III.5.2. 
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remove the admittedly small number of fragmentary Carikam quotations from his 
commentary, all of which had been handed down as standard examples in gram¬ 
matical literature. 59 

What is true is that enthusiasm seems to be waning from the 15 th century 
onwards. Apart from a thin trickle of standard examples in the commentaries on 
grammar in the strict sense, that is, excluding poetics, the main testimony for 
the active mastery of our poems is the already mentioned commentary on the 
Ilakkana Vilakkam. There is one more source, though of a somewhat different 
category, namely the Purattirattu, a collection of older poems mostly dealing 
with moral issues, brought together from a wide range of sources, to begin with 
the Purananuru (of which alone it quotes more than a hundred verses), the 
Patirruppattu and the Paripatal, continues with quite a number of quotations 
from the Kilkkanakku, epics, and several lost texts otherwise known only from 
commentary quotations, 60 and ends with Kampan (12 th c.), dated by its first editor, 
Vaiyapurip Pillai (1938), to the late 15 th century. 

It is these centuries of relative dearth that are the heyday of yet another type 
of source, namely the legends. Their well-explored starting point was the found¬ 
ing legend of the Tamil literary tradition, the oft-repeated story of the three suc¬ 
cessive academies, called Carikam, at the court of the Pantiyas in Maturai. The 
third of these is said to have produced, among other works, the texts of today’s 
Ettuttokai. Already in its first narrative version, in the preamble to Nakkiran’s 
commentary on the Iraiyanar Akapporul (10 ,h /ll th c.?), the originally secular tradi¬ 
tion appears to have been absorbed into the sectarian Saiva fold. 

The centuries after this spin out the story of the academy in Maturai, under 
the aegis of Siva himself, into a series of distinct episodes mostly concerned with 
the exploits of particular academy poets. 61 That already before the turn of the 


59 A special case in need of detailed investigation is the Muttuvmyam, a fivefold grammar of the 
early 19 th century (printed in 1881 in a partial edition and in a complete one in 1889). This text still 
demonstrates an intimate knowledge of the poetics of Akam and Puram, even if its commentary 
(which is not an author commentary) no longer gives the corresponding quotations. Its author, 
Muttuvira Upattiyayar, is reported to have been one of the teachers of the poet Minatcicuntaram 
Pillai, who in his turn was the revered teacher of U.Ve. Caminataiyar, and thus would stand in 
direct param-para to our famous editor. 

60 It is also the chief witness for another important first-millennium work, namely the 
MuttoMyiram, an anthology of probably once nine hundred verses in praise of the three royal 
houses Coja, Cera and Pantiya that is often found in the vicinity of the Kilkkanakku and which is 
clearly based on Carikam conventions. One might even be tempted to call it the Puram counter¬ 
part of the Kalittokai. 

61 The entire network of legends and the secondary literature concerned with them will be dis¬ 
cussed in chapter III.4. The narrative versions, text and translations, form a volume in them- 
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millennium the Cankam as such had become a literary topos is indicated by a 
curious bit of evidence provided by the earliest Nikantu (a lexicon of synonyms, 
that is, a thesaurus, for the use of poets), the Tivakaram, where under 2.12 we find 
“the academy” ( Cankam ) enumerated among the various words used to refer to 
poet-scholars (pulavar). The first traces of legendary episodes are already found 
in the Tevaram, the most important Saiva bhakti collection. As well, three of 
the well-known poets from earlier times, Kapilar, Paranar and Nakklran, even 
have second lives as producers of devotional poems that have been incorpo¬ 
rated into the 11 th Tirumurai, the last-but-one book in the Saiva canon, contain¬ 
ing miscellaneous material. The only old poem that has found entry there is the 
Tirumurukarruppatai, a poem in praise of lord Murukan who is the son of Siva, 
first of the Pattuppattu. It is ascribed to Nakklran (not the commentator, but the 
tradition begins to mix up the two). The body of poets from the academy has 
even been celebrated as one of the group of Nayanmars, the Saiva saints, as is 
attested in Nampi Antar Nampi’s Tirutontarantati (11 th c.), where the academy is 
still located in Maturai, as well as in the Periyapuranam ( PP ; 12 th c.), where the 
seat of the academy is no longer named. A number of episodes is mentioned in 
the Kallatam (12 th c.), an Akam poem that contains the first transmitted version of 
what is known as the sixty-four sports of Siva in Maturai. 62 

The first fullfledged narrative about Siva in the temples of that city and the 
Pantiyas who rule it, then, is Puliyur Nampi’s TiruviMyatarpurdnam (some¬ 
where between the 12 th and the 14 th centuries?), followed by the first Sanskrit 
adaptation in the Halasya Mahatmya (15 th c.?), in its turn followed by the second 
Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, that of Parancoti (17 th c.). In all three texts, no less than six 
episodes of the sixty-four are connected with the Cankam, and the only new poet 
figure that makes an appearance is Itaikkatan (possibly a poet whose lost work is 
quoted in the Yapparunkala Virutti 63 ). Still based on the same set is the poetically 
much more sophisticated abridged version of Nilakantha DIksita (17 th c.), again 
in Sanskrit. Remnants of yet another Tamil version are contained in the frag¬ 
mentary Cuntarapantiyam (17 th c.). 64 A late prose version of Nakkiran’s encoun- 


selves and hopefully will be published soon as an additional book of materials in the same series 
as the present work. 

62 Not surprisingly there are quite a number of allusions to the academy as the seat of poetical 
excellence in all the varieties of Tamil poetic texts (for a no doubt sadly incomplete collation of 
passages, see the supplementary volume). 

63 This information was provided by Jean-Luc Chevillard. 

64 The last two texts were kindly brought to my attention by Elaine Fisher, who also gave me 
access to her unpublished article on the Sivalildrnava (taken up in chapter 4 of Fisher forthcom¬ 
ing). I was as yet unable to examine the Telugu version of the events that she has also discovered. 
Another Telugu version, the Sri Kalahasti Mahatmyamu, is mentioned in Shulman 2001a: 124. 
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ter with Siva, deviating in some details from the established template, is found 
in the Clkalatti Puranam. 65 The narrative richness and freedom show more than 
anything else that the original, literary Cankam had become the stuff legends are 
made of, retold and elaborated on for their own sake, but no longer connected to 
a real and legible (or even remembered) body of literature. 66 

As for the 18 th century and early 19 th century, sources seem to fade out, unless 
we surmise that yet another strand of the legend was elaborated in that period, 
namely the one centred on Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Rural, and how he 
was received into the fold of the academy (see chapter III.4.5). This branch of the 
legends is attested mainly in several 19"'-century accounts in English, based on 
oral accounts preserved in the Mackenzie collection (Blackburn 2000), one of the 
earliest being Wilson 1882 [1828], though a germ of it seems already contained in 
the Kallatam and the TiruvaUuva Malai. There is a Tamil version possibly going 
back to the 18 th century that I could recently photograph, the Maturaic Cankattar 
Carittiram, a manuscript preserved in paper form in the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library in Cennai (GOML R.977), going back to the Mackenzie collec¬ 
tion. 

However, by now we are in possession of a different type of source, one 
that provides a much more direct type of evidence, namely the manuscripts. 
Older than most surviving specimens are some lists of texts that were received, 
copied and studied by a small number of missionaries in South India, the most 
prominent among them being Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg (1682-1719), who left 
behind a “Bibliotheca Malabarica” with some 119 entries. Among them figure 
a Tolkappiyam and a Tirukkural, but not a single Cankam text. Sadly, in conse¬ 
quence of his untimely death, a common story, almost all of his manuscripts were 
lost or destroyed. 67 

Nevertheless, we still have a number of actual Cankam manuscripts, and 
these bear witness not only to the texts themselves, but also to intermittent work 


65 For part of the story (the occasion of composition for the Tirumurukarruppatai ) there is a 
precursor in Nampi’s Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, not taken up by the later version, as already noted 
in Aravamuthan 1931:120, n.ll; see also Shulman 2001a: 123f. 

66 This state of affairs seems to be confirmed by the ^-century Maturaic Cokkanata Tamil Vi- 
tututu, a poem mostly in praise of the Tamil language that recently has been called back into 
consciousness by Ramaswamy 1998 (see also chapter III.5.2). 

67 On the Bibliotheca Malabarica and the identification of its entries, see Sweetman 2012: The 
Bibliotheca Malabarica. Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg’s Library of Tamil Texts. An annotated edition 
and translation. Rajesh (2013: 39 ff.) also provides some evidence concerning the Tamil texts 
known to the missionaries prior to the 19 th century, of whom also Beschi (1680-1747) has left 
behind a list of texts. No reference to an actual Cankam text is found there, a fact that, however, 
might be no more than a testimony to the compartmentalisation of knowledge. 
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on the text in the form of, for one thing, glosses and rudimentary commentaries. 
This shows that the art of writing commentaries was not dead. They also come 
with colophons, and in the colophons we often find mnemonic stanzas preserv¬ 
ing information that is useful or even necessary for reading the texts (chapter 
III.3). If they were not produced during the period in question, at least they were 
still memorised and handed on with the text. The sheer number of witnesses that 
have survived up to our days and the even higher numbers that are testified to by 
descriptions in the early editions clearly show that tradition, if dormant, cannot 
have been all dead, although the protagonists of the revival movement give a 
vivid picture of the hazards involved. 


1.3 Research History and Programme 

The period of rediscovering early classical Tamil literature in the second half of 
the 19 th century, which coincided with the first philological “Erschliefiung” of the 
corpus and its language, can be presented as an early phase of research history; at 
the same time it remains an independent topic for historical research with which 
recent historical scholarship has been concerned. “It is my contention that the 
‘rediscovery’ concept has been overemphasized while engaging with the ques¬ 
tion of the reproduction of [the] Sangam corpus in the late 19 th century, and it is 
essential to understand how these texts were preserved and transmitted in the 
Tamil literary tradition before it was put into print. It is pertinent to take a long¬ 
term historical understanding of this process, which then necessitates an enquiry 
into canon formation and anthologization,” writes Rajesh (2008:134; repeated in 
Rajesh 2013: 22). 

The current study hopes to shed fresh light on this topic from a philologist’s 
perspective: On the one hand this will be done by seriously examining the wealth 
of premodern sources, as have been enumerated in the preceding sections. Many 
of these have hardly been taken into account, mostly because so many texts are 
no longer read. On the other hand it will go back to those sources that actually 
bear witness to the process of decipherment, the physical manuscripts, on palm- 
leaf and on paper. This task would be impossible for anybody who is not an editor 
and has not, so to speak, crossed by foot at least some of the expanses of textual 
material. 
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1.3.1 The Tamil Renaissance of the Late 19 th Century 

As we have seen, by the early 19 th century at the latest the academy in Maturai 
had become a half-remembered story. 68 The actual Cankam texts had gradually 
vanished from public consciousness, although there must have been some trans- 
missional niches, which we will come to in time. In order to understand the sig¬ 
nificance of the events that opened the period called the “Tamil Renaissance”, 
however, it is necessary to look at the situation - political, social and cultural - of 
Tamilnadu in the middle of the 19 th century when this literature was re-discov- 
ered with much excitement. As anywhere in India, and not only India, this was a 
transitional period into modernity, partly furthered or even enforced, and partly 
obstructed by a colonial government. For the majority of Tamil speakers in what 
was known as the Madras presidency, the conflict took a special shape, since 
they had to hold their own not only against the British, but also against what 
was perceived as the overwhelming influence of the Indian North. To put it in a 
nutshell, the political and economic power was in the hands of the British colo¬ 
nial government. A significant part of the moral-religious power had gone over 
from the Saiva mutts into Christian hands, insofar as they were the mouthpiece 
of the rulers. In other words, they had the power of discourse. This is a point of 
extreme importance. Although Christianisation in Southern India, as in India in 
general, was only moderately successful, the missionaries are key figures in the 
discourse. The beginnings of Dravidian philology and almost all the early diction¬ 
aries and grammars were undertaken by them. This is why their expectations, 
their criticism, and their perception could shape the nascent Tamil understand¬ 
ing of what is Tamil and Tamilian so fundamentally. The first description of a Dra¬ 
vidian family of languages comes from the hand of F. W. Ellis [1819]. 69 In general 
historical consciousness, however, the ground-breaking formulation goes back 


68 Accounts of this story in early historiographical writing on Tamil literature have been traced 
by Venkatachalapathy (2006: 93 f.). The first among them might be the Tamil Navalar Caritai 
(“Biographies of the Tamil poets”; 18 th c.(?), ed. by Turaicamip Pillai in 1949), which renders the 
flood legend following Nakkiran nearly verbatim and gives poems composed by various poets. 
A number of Cankam poems are quoted there, although identified only by author, not by text, 
and mixed up with later material, namely apart from I(T 2 (important for the puranic legends) at 
least nine Puram poems (PN109,121,164, 45, 47, 46, 82, 91,140 - thus far the quotations for the 
Cankam poets). All of them are either preserved in the Purattirattu or quoted in the grammatical/ 
poetological commentaries. Another beautiful example is found in the preface to Casie Chitty’s 
Tamil Plutarch (1859), the first presentation of Tamil literary history in English via the “biogra¬ 
phies” of Tamil scholars and poets beginning with Alcattiyan (for both works, see chapter III.4.4). 

69 For a recent reassessment of Ellis’ work (including an appendix with Ellis’ text on “the Dra¬ 
vidian Proof”), see Trautmann 2006. 
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to Bishop Caldwell and his first Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Family 
of Languages (1856). 70 The third force experienced as a foreign element were the 
Brahmins, guardians of the North Indian, Sanskrit-oriented, let us call it “high 
religion and culture”, and moreover, because of their education and position in 
the system, they were often seen as collaborators with the British. 

It is in this phase of fermenting forces that the Tamil Renaissance takes place, 
the official rediscovery of the oldest Tamil literature, that which is now called 
“classical”. 71 Of course there is a political dimension to this whole process. It is 
closely connected with the emergence of the Tamil nationalist movement and the 
“pure Tamil” movement (Arooran 1980). However when speaking of Tamil intel¬ 
lectual history, one must also mention that in this period, thanks to the intro¬ 
duction of the printing press and the entirely new possibilities of dissemination 
it brought, ideas of social modernisation were being developed along with new 
literary genres and a new style of Tamil prose (Blackburn 2003, Ebeling 2010, 
Venkatachalapathy 2012). But at the same time a part of the Tamil intelligent¬ 
sia was occupied with the arduous task of searching for and deciphering odd 
bundles of palm-leaf manuscripts. 72 They were struggling to find the entry into 
a hermetic and in parts even linguistically nearly incomprehensible universe, 
a universe they discovered and/or declared to be Tamil’s own. Suddenly Tamil 
history appeared to have tangible documents of what so far had been a legendary 
past. It was a past not only of literary excellence, but of a Pre-Indo-Aryan, autoch¬ 
thonous Tamil culture. Perhaps the most important text in this connection is the 
Purananuru, the collection of heroic songs about the deeds of the kings from the 
three great Tamil dynasties, the Cera, the Cola and the Pantiya. History has been 
rewritten and royal genealogies have been created on the basis of these poems. 

One of the most curious instances of amalgamation between the two currents 
of modernisation and resurrection is the connection of the oldest Cankam legend, 
the one about the three academies of the Pantiyas of which two were taken by 
a flood, with the European theorem from the natural sciences about Lemuria, 


70 See Caldwell 1974 [1856]. For other early contributions, see Mohanavelu 1993. 

71 The standard representation of events is found in Zvelebil 1992. 

72 The locus classicus illustrating this process is the autobiography of the “grandfather of clas¬ 
sical Tamil” (tamil tatta), U.Ve. Caminataiyar, with the title En Carittiram (“My Life”) translated 
into English by K. Zvelebil (cf. Caminataiyar 1950). His account of the first discoveries is in itself 
the stuff legends are made of: He roamed Tamil Nadu far and wide, and mostly by foot, look¬ 
ing for manuscripts. They were often on the verge of obliteration, had been eaten by insects, 
neglected, even burned or left in water by the heirs of earlier men of the word. In a language he 
barely understood, he made use of what he could find in the way of old commentary material in 
order to produce, for the first time, editions. 
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the lost land bridge between Africa and India. 73 This is how Lemuria became the 
lost homeland of the Pantiya kings, another Atlantis to be mourned and to be 
searched for. To be sure, it was not the textual scholars like Caminataiyar, nor 
the historians of the first generation like Kanakasabhai 74 who introduced what is 
today part of the curriculum in Tamil primary education. 

Parallel to the gradual transition from a manuscript culture into one of 
printed texts, we can observe a transformation in the perception of knowledge 
and its transmission, tangible in the education and status of its transmitters. This 
was in part a surprisingly asymmetrical development. At the outset of the 19 th 
century, the idea of a scholar is still encapsulated in the ancient concept of the 
pulavar, the scholar-poet who was sponsored by a court or temple and who pro¬ 
duced highly sophisticated poetic works of praise (both worldly and religious), 
following conventions that had been established over centuries. His literary goal 
was an oral performance in front of an audience - a manuscript was to him an 
aide-memoire - and he had a number of apprentices or students following him 
whom he instructed in the art of their trade. A pulavar was constantly on the 
move and on the lookout for support, until he was fortunate (or famous) enough 
to receive a permanent position in a monastery or at a court. Older literature was 
taught as a basic fund of erudition and a model for further production. Of this lit¬ 
erature, only certain texts were performed, such as the Kampa Ramayanam, and 
for religious rather than literary reasons. It is this background that explains why 
knowing a text meant knowing a text by heart. 75 

The other end of the development, visible by the beginning of the 20 th century, 
although by no means pervasive, is represented by the modern academic culture 
based on books and university education. In a transitional phase pandits, the 
Sanskritised - predominantly erudite and no longer productive - version of the 
pulavar, were appointed to colonial institutions such as Fort St. George in Madras, 
which in its turn became the embryo for Madras University (Ebeling 2009b). Colo¬ 
nial ideas about native scholarship were strongly influenced by Brahmin-based 
northern traditions. Little is known about the status of mere scholars, say gram¬ 
marians, in the early period. One such person is U.Ve. Caminataiyar (1855-1942), 
who came from a family of performing musicians and was a pupil of the famous 
pulavar Minatcicuntaram Pillai. He himself however became a collector of manu- 


73 This process has been studies and documented in detail by Ramaswamy 2004. 

74 V. Kanakasabhai was the author of the first Old Tamil history to be published in English, “The 
Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago”, that appeared in book form in 1904 and is still reprinted 
until today (Kanakasabhai 1966 [1904]). 

75 For a presentation of the life of a pulavar, based on the case study of Minatcicuntaram Pillai, 
see Ebeling 2010. 
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scripts and an editor, i.e. a textual scholar. He was in the service of the monastery 
of Tiruvavatuturai, known as the Tiruvavatuturai mutt, 76 before taking a teaching 
post at Kumpakonam College in 1880. The background of this legacy was oral 
performance, however, and so mastering a text was coextensive with memoris¬ 
ing a text. Thus, retrieving the lost literary heritage took the form of recommit¬ 
ting it to memory, in which books merely played the role of a more convenient 
type of manuscript. Until today, this form of scholarship, surviving in niches of 
financial independence, some libraries, and rare postcolonial institutions such 
as the Ecole Franchise d’Extreme-Orient in Pondicherry, is the most prestigious in 
Tamilnadu, although it is dying out quickly. 77 

Leaving aside sentiment and ideology, the facts seem roughly to be the 
following: By the early 19 th century, the bulk of early Tamil literature (i.e. the 
Cankam corpus itself, the Kilkkanakku texts with the exception of Tirukkural 
and Nalatiyar, and to a less certain degree the early epics) had faded away from 
common consciousness (Venkatachalapathy 2006). For the better part of the 19 th 
century the celebrated Tamil classics were the Tirukkural (a 6 ,h -century collec¬ 
tion of didactic verse) and the Kampa Ramayanam (a 12 th -century poetic epic). 
Oblivion, however, cannot have been complete. In the grammatical tradition at 
least, fragments and quotations of individual poems had survived. And while it is 
certain that the early grammatical texts were also much less studied than before, 
here the number of surviving manuscripts is revelatory: while in the case of early 
literature usually between one and five manuscripts are still extant, in excep¬ 
tional cases up to eighteen manuscripts, for the Tolkappiyam (the earliest Tamil 
grammar) there are still more than a hundred. 78 Moreover the situation of texts 


76 On the mutt as a religious monastic institution, see Champalakshmi 2011, chapter 8; on the 
Saiva mutts in Tancavur area, see Nampi Arooran 1981 and 1984 and Oddie 1984. 

77 See Wilden 2009a for the biography (both in Tamil and in English) and bibliography of one 
such scholar of the 20 ttl century, T. V. Gopal Iyer. He was an employee of the EFEO for more than 
30 years, author of some 30 books, among them text editions, many endowed with modern Tamil 
commentaries. He also produced the most important Tamil dictionary of the grammatical tradi¬ 
tion in 16 volumes. 

78 And moreover almost all of them were published before the literary texts (thus absurdly recip¬ 
rocating the situation depicted in the first Cankam legend, where grammar [the Tolkappiyam] is 
made the sole survivor of the second Cankam ). The pertinent questions to be asked here are: In 
the 19 th century prints of the great grammatical works, were the quotations identified? If so, by 
whom and how did they do it? In general only a very small number of texts are named in the 
commentaries, and when, then only by the name of the text, not by the number of the verse. 
Moreover, often only the first metrical foot or half-line is quoted. Does the identification go back 
to annotations in the manuscripts? Is it a collaborative effort? Or was it in fact only done in later 
editions? 
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with a religious affiliation was different. The Jain epic Civaka Cintamani was still 
read and taught in the Jain community, a fact Caminataiyar to his great astonish¬ 
ment and relief discovered at some point during his editing process, and his com¬ 
mentary benefited greatly from the instruction he received. 79 

Also a brief look at early printing history seems to relativise the picture. 
It remains true that the “Madras School of Orientalism”, whose formation has 
recently received quite a lot of scholarly attention (Trautmann 2006 and 2009), 
does not seem to have been aware of the Cankam classics. The two great projects 
of that schoolwere the documentation of South Indian history by Colonel Macken¬ 
zie and his team, and the the college Fort St George, where Indian languages were 
taught to prospective British civil servants arriving in the colony. It was established 
in the year 1811 under the direction of F. W. Ellis in Madras. The college owned its 
own printing press and also collected manuscripts, printing, among other things, 
Tamil texts. Among the enormous mass of materials preserved in the Mackenzie 
collection (the basic stock of today’s Government Oriental Manuscript Library 
in Cennai), not a single Cankam manuscript has been found. That collection 
represented the first systematic effort at locating and buying or copying palm-leaf 
manuscripts. This was done predominantly of those with historical value, but 
also of literary texts in South Indian languages (cf. catalogues Wilson 1882 [1828], 
Taylor 1835 and 1862, Mahalingam 1972). However, according to Murdoch (1968 
[1865]: 93), at least one classic, namely the Tirumurukarruppatai, was known to 
Ellis, and the reprint’s additional notes list no less than four printed editions 
dating to before the turn of the 19 th century. 

A recent study, Rajesh 2013, asserts, on the basis of quotations in the notes to 
an unpublished translation of the first part ( arattup pal 1-12) 80 of the Tirukkural 
from the hand of Ellis, that the author must have known (and studied from palm- 
leaf manuscript) “a wide array of Tamil works including classical works like 
Purananuru, Patinenkilkanakku, Tolkappiyam, Cilappatikaram and Tirumurukar- 
ruppati apart from works like Civakacintamani, Cutamani, Kampa Ramayanam, 
Tiruvacakam and numerous Puranas” (Rajesh 2013:100 and 161). Even if quota¬ 
tions can be located, this conclusion is unfounded; in fact it seems more likely that 
Ellis perused one or even several of the impressive row of commentaries transmit¬ 
ted with the Rural that the pandits who worked for and with Ellis certainly had at 
their fingertips. 81 However, a certain confirmation underlaying the basic notion 


79 In his autobiography he devotes a whole chapter (no. 89) to his encounter with the Jains 
(cf. Caminataiyar 1950). 

80 Today kept in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, as No 18D25 (Rajesh 2013: lOOfn). 

81 As far as these quotations can be gleaned from the edition of Ellis’s Rural commentary pub¬ 
lished at an unknown date and without title page at Fort St George (Ellis [1819], republished in 
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of Rajesh’s claim that the classical texts were still around, comes, more than half 
a century later but still before the era of widespread publishing, in the form of a 
London manuscript of the Kuruntokai (BL Or.2726), a paper manuscript with a 
watermark dated to 1874 and with a colophon that states it had been copied in 
Maturai for A. C. Burnell. Burnell’s signature proves that he had received the copy 
in 1878. What did he believe the Kuruntokai to be? 82 

In the same study Rajesh gives several tables listing Tamil books produced 
in the 19 th century, among them those printed between 1834 and 1839 by the 
Kalvivilakka Accukkutam in Madras (Rajesh 2013:102ff.; cf. Ebeling 2009b: 306). 
This list contains a Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam (presumably that of Parancoti, with 
its six chapters of Cankam stories), but also the TirumurukarruppataiP A further 
set of tables (Rajesh 2013:107 ff.) lists the editions of Arumukanavalar 84 between 
1851 and 1860, and after 1860. Among the books he printed before 1860 is the 
Tirumurukarruppatai with commentary, of which at least reprints are still avail¬ 
able. One of the extant manuscripts professes to be a copy of that cherished 
edition (see chapter II.1.3.2, p. 81). More as a surprise comes the list of books after 
1860, where we find not only twelve grammatical treatises, in fact the bulk of the 
early grammatical tradition beginning with the Tolkappiyam and four of its com¬ 
mentaries, but also the three survivors of the five great epics ( Cilappatikaram, 
Manimekalai and Civaka Cintamani), a number of Kilkkanakku, starting with the 
Rural, and in addition two Cankam works proper, namely the Kalittokai with corn- 


1955 by R. P. Sethu Pillai and reprinted in 2011), the Cankam part is restricted to some lines from 
the Tirumurukarruppatai (lines 126-37 = Ellis [1819], p. 56), still well known as a devotional poem 
and among the earliest works to be printed, and two poems from the Purananuru, 34.1-7 and 
188 (Ellis [1819], pp. 288 and 208). The former is part of the Purattirattu and the latter quoted by 
Parimelalakar on Rural 64. These quotations are identified in Ellis’s notes, although it is not clear 
where he received this information. But this is a question concerning the transmissional history 
of the Rural The Rural itself was printed for the first time in the year 1812 (Ebeling 2009a: 239). 

82 A. C. Burnell (1840-1882), Sanslcritist and author of the Handbook of South Indian Palaeogra¬ 
phy, is known as an avid collector and cataloguer of manuscripts, but his relation to Tamil is not 
prominent. After Burnell’s untimely death his miscellaneous manuscript collection was bought 
by the India Office Library, and apparently this Kuruntokai was among them. 

83 In a further list of books planned for publishing after 1839 by the same press, the 
Tirumurukarruppatai figures again, this time accompanied by a commentary. Moreover, three 
important grammatical works are mentioned, the Tolkappiyam, Piraybka Vivekam and Ilakkana 
Vilakkam. But it is not clear whether any copies of the printed books have survived or even 
whether these plans were carried out. 

84 Arumukanavalar (1822-1879), a Christian from Jaffna reconverted to Saivism, is the first 
in the trio of famous classical editors. He is mostly famed, however, for the Saivite revivalism 
movement he started, and accordingly most first editions he carried out are the canonised Saiva 
texts. 
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mentary and the Purananuru with commentary. It is not clear whether any copy 
of these early prints has survived, but nonetheless both the manuscripts and 
reported editions seem to indicate that there was a certain awareness of the clas¬ 
sical heritage by not only Indian but also Western scholars. 

The first in the known series of Cankam first editions, then, is Tamotaram 
Pillai 85 with the Kalittokai in 1887. Caminataiyar was the scholar who prepared 
the greatest number of first editions; Pattuppattu in 1889, Purananuru in 1894 
and 1923 (after acquiring new manuscript material), Ainkurunuru in 1903, 
Patirruppattu in 1904 and Paripatal in 1918. But there is a second reason that he 
received almost all the praise and all the fame, namely the fact that he grew to 
be very old and left behind a voluminous autobiography, entitled En Carittiram 
(“My Life”), which is still in print and has even been translated into English by 
Zvelebil (cf. Caminataiyar 1950). The three old Akam anthologies all came out 
in the early 20 th century, namely the Kuruntokai with Cauripperumal Arankan 86 
in 1915, the Narrinai with Narayanacami Aiyar 87 in 1915, and the Akananuru in 
two instalments, first Kalirriyanainirai with Ra. Irakavaiyankar in 1918, and 
then Manimitaipavalam and Nittilakkovai with Ra. Irakavaiyankar and Raja 
Gopalaryan in 1923/24. 88 

The extensive list of editors in the later history of Cankam editions lacks names 
connected to independent efforts at textual criticism. The Kuruntokai received 
repeated attention, with editions by Iramarattina Aiyar in 1930, Arunacala 
Tecikar in 1933, Caminataiyar in 1937 and Ra. Irakavaiyankar in 1946. 89 For the 
Kalittokai, there is Anantaramaiyar 1925+1931, which includes two new manu¬ 
scripts received from Caminataiyar. Otherwise the most important milestone is 


85 Ci.Vai. Tamotaram Pillai (1832-1901) was another Jaffna scholar, Christian and by worldly 
profession a lawyer. His main interest was grammar and not literature, and a number of first edi¬ 
tions in that field are to his credit, such as Iraiyanar Akapporul and Viracoliyam. 

86 I have as yet not been able to discover the life dates for Cauripperumal Arankan. 

87 Pinnattur A. Narayanacami Aiyar (1862-1914) was a Tamil professor at Kumbakonam College; 
unfortunately he died while his Narrinai edition was still in press. He left behind an unfinished 
edition of the Akananuru, which I found in the form of a beautiful, well-preserved paper manu¬ 
script in three volumes (according to the printed title page, based on the collation of several 
mss.) It is today stored at the UVSL; after it came there, apparently no one ever looked at it again. 

88 Ra. Irakavaiyankar (1870-1946), cousin of the famous Mu. Irakavaiyankar, Tamil professor 
in Madurai and Trichy, was one of the editors of the important research journal Centamil. His 
first publisher seems to have been Ve. Irajakopalaiyankar at Kamparvilacam. For the second 
and third part it is Irajakopalaiyankar who has written the more elaborated commentary on AN 
91-160, in addition to bits of old commentary available for AN 1-90. 

89 For this text’s editorial history, see the recent critical edition Kuruntokai, Wilden 2010, vol. 1, 
introduction. 
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the edition of Vaiyapurip Pillai 90 in 1940, a complete edition of the corpus where 
the poems are ordered according to the names of the poets. His work was con¬ 
tinued in the complete edition of the corpus completed in the 1950s by a team 
of scholars under Es. Rajam, which edited the texts on the basis of the variants 
available in the editions printed until their day, while dissolving classical sandhi 
and metre in favour of word-by-word splits surrounded by European punctuation 
marks. Thus in some respects they created the first popular edition dispensing 
with a commentary. In 1943, Cataciva Aiyar revised the Ainkurunuru on the basis 
of one more manuscript. Beginning with the Purananuru in 1947, Cu. Turaicamip 
Pillai edited several texts ( Patirruppattu 1950, Ainkurunuru 1957, and Narrinai 
1966+68) on the basis of so far unused manuscript material, without, however, 
specifying his sources in detail (and all of them seem to have vanished since). 
Finally in 1985, Mu. Canmukam Pillai (Tancavur) published the first and only pro¬ 
fessedly critical edition of a Cahkam text, the Kuruntokai, actually a collation of 
the existing editions compared with one prominent additional manuscript. 

In the course of the classicism debate and as a result of the plan announced 
by Cemmoli to publish “definitive editions” 91 of the classics, there has been 
renewed interest in the work done by the pioneers. This interest has borne fruit 
in a recent collective reprint of all the prefaces and introductions contained in 
the first editions (Ayyappan 2009). This volume is extremely useful, even in 
cases in which the old editions are still in print, because, as it turns out, these 
reprints have been quite arbitrary as to what they did or did not reproduce. It is 
thus now quite easy to follow what the early editors had to say about the editing 
process and the manuscripts at their disposal. What still seems to be overlooked, 
however, is the unique value held by the surviving manuscripts as testimonies of 
the editing process. 


90 S. Vaiyapurip Pillai (1891-1956) is one of the most fascinating figures in the second genera¬ 
tion of Tamil scholars after the Tamil Renaissance. Being not only the first to bring out a com¬ 
plete Cankam edition but also the chief editor for the Tamil Lexicon, he was one of the few still 
able and willing to work with primary material. His application of common sense to the recon¬ 
struction of Tamil literary history, resulting in a 5 ,h -century date for the Tirukkural, made him an 
anathema in the Tamil academic establishment, which is the reason for his manuscript collec¬ 
tion to go “abroad” to Kolkatta, a sad story told in some detail by Sivathamby in the preface to 
the reprint of his History of Tamil Language and Literature (From the Beginning to 1000 C. E.). 

91 A definitive edition is not a critical one, but a version collated by a team of scholars to give a 
“correct” reading. The basis for this process is supposed to be the earlier printed editions. Manu¬ 
scripts have also been digitised by Cemmoli. However, since the announcement in 2006, not a 
single edition of this type has been published. 
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1.3.2 Tamil Manuscripts 

The overall number of manuscripts transmitted in Tamilnadu can only be roughly 
estimated; what is clear however is that less than half of them are written in 
Tamil. Even in South India the Sanskrit tradition prevails, and of course there are 
also texts in other Dravidian languages such as Telugu, which at times was of con¬ 
siderable cultural and political impact. The materials are basically two, namely 
palm-leaf and paper. Cataloguing and preserving has been primarily restricted 
to the former category, which means that ready information on the number or 
the condition of paper manuscripts is not available, that is, outside the cata¬ 
logues of individual libraries. According to the Descriptive Catalogue of Palm-Leaf 
Manuscripts in Tamil published in the 1990s by the Institute of Asian Studies, the 
overall number of Tamil palm-leaf manuscripts would seem to be around 25,000 
(Hikosaka/Samuel 1980-98). Given the fact that today the Government Oriental 
Manuscript Library (GOML) in Cennai alone claims to have a collection of 16,000 
Tamil manuscripts, the Catalogue’s figure can simply be dismissed as far too low. 
In any case, this catalogue comprises only some larger libraries and does not take 
into consideration the smaller collections of innumerable temples and private 
households. Among the big government libraries, large Tamil collections are also 
stored in the Caracuvati Makal Library and the Tamil University, both in Tancavur, 
as well as the Oriental Research Institute and Manuscript Library in Trivandrum 
(Kerala). The most important library for classical Tamil literature is the U. V. Swa- 
minataiyar Library (UVSL) in Cennai (private but receiving government funding). 
But some of the bigger Saiva monastic libraries are also of relevance, such as 
those in Tiruvavatuturai and Tarumapuram, both in Tancavur district. Extensive 
collections of Tamil Saiva and Vaisnava manuscripts are preserved, respectively, 
in the two French institutions in Pondicherry, the French Institute (IFP) and the 
Ecole Franchise d’Extreme-Orient (EFEO). 

A few thousand Tamil manuscripts have even found their way to Europe 
(James 1980). The German ones are part of a project involving the Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts (KOHD) in Germany; they are being catalogued in Cologne 
(the majority late Christian texts). London and Paris also possess collections. The 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris has an inventory of about 900 manuscripts, some 
surprisingly documented only by means of a hand list not unlike the ones found 
in smaller Indian temples. 

In recent years there have been several projects for cataloguing and conserv¬ 
ing, but none of them is comprehensive. The IGNCA (the Indira Gandhi National 
Centre of Arts) has initiated extensive microfilming of palm-leaf manuscripts, but 
the quality is often questionable and gaining access not easy. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the Centre of Excellence for Classical Tamil (“Cemmoli”) in the wake of 
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Tamil’s being declared the second classical language of India other than San¬ 
skrit, manuscripts of (non-devotional) literature of the first millennium have 
been digitised. Another consequence of the new awareness of the importance 
of the classical heritage has been a public summons for donating manuscripts, 
mostly from private households. This has resulted in the discovery of many thou¬ 
sands of further manuscripts, of which until today few have been identified, let 
alone catalogued. Whole new libraries have been established to house these col¬ 
lections, such as the Sri Chandrasekharendra Saraswathy Visva Mahavidyalaya 
near Kancipuram. 

One recent development is the comprehensive digitisation of complete library 
collections. Both the IFP and the EFEO in Pondicherry have announced that the 
photographing of their material is complete. Their collections consist of 8000 
palm-leaf bundles of predominantly Saiva texts and 1600 bundles of Vasnava 
texts, both containing about 40 per cent Tamil material. The IFP collection is the 
first in Tamilnadu to be completely available online. 92 At both institutions, the 
work on descriptive catalogues has been going on for many years. 

Precise information is difficult to come by. In addition to the already men¬ 
tioned catalogue of the Institute of Asian Studies, there is another, published by 
the Tamil University (Chellamuthu et al. 1989-91), but in both of them it is not 
hard to find misleading and/or incomplete information. In part this is presum¬ 
ably not even due to carelessness on the part of the editors, but more likely some¬ 
thing like natural erosion. The editors did not catalogue manuscripts as such, 
but the catalogues of manuscripts belonging to the different libraries, and some 
of these consist of handwritten lists transmitted over long periods of time. The 
larger libraries (such as GOML, Caracuvati Makal and Tamil University) have their 
own ongoing projects of descriptive catalogues, although it is not always easy to 
see even the already published volumes. Conservation of course is a particularly 
serious problem under the conditions of the South Indian climate. Because of 
humidity and insects, manuscripts had to be copied roughly once every hundred 
years. After that length of time the first holes appeared and consequently, gaps in 
the text. This happened even if manuscripts were regularly cleaned and treated 
with lemon grass oil. Today the life expectancy of manuscripts can certainly 
be increased by keeping them in climate controlled conditions, but even so, it 
is not yet clear how long they can be maintained. A first positive step has been 
taken however: In India, too, the attitude towards these rich materials is slowly 
changing. Not long ago a manuscript was thought obsolete as soon as its text was 
printed as a book. But nonetheless, this common notion is chiefly what explains 


92 See http://www.ifpindia.org/-Manuscripts-.html. 
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the state of utter desolation and neglect one is still confronted with in many South 
Indian libraries. 

The situation is even more alarming in the case of paper manuscripts. Paper 
slowly began to replace palm-leaf in the late 19 th century, that is, in a period when 
printing had already been established. Despite this, great numbers of manuscripts 
still had to be quickly reproduced in order to prevent information from being lost. 
In smaller and more remote, i.e. poorer libraries, the practice of copying by hand 
was still alive well into the 1960s (and perhaps even beyond). Thus, paper manu¬ 
scripts are important because they bear the only surviving testimony for older, 
disintegrated palm-leaves. Secondly, they convey the first traces of editing pro¬ 
cesses. The scribes often consulted more than one manuscript, noted variants or 
even collated, and they were in many cases the first to introduce a less ambiguous 
notation system. It is precisely for the second reason, however, that these paper 
manuscripts were not held in esteem. Since they were regarded as relics of an 
incomplete editing process, they were often not catalogued or integrated in any 
way into steps for preservation. 

Given that manuscripts are still scattered far and wide, it is not possible to 
know how many Cankam manuscripts are still extant. After about ten years of 
searching, the Cankam project has located a total of 183 manuscripts, 132 on palm- 
leaf and 51 on paper, of which 81 are of the Ettuttokai and 102 of the Pattuppattu. 
For these figures, the collective manuscripts have been divided according to text. 
To be precise, 12 manuscripts have been seen or even used, but not yet copied. For 
Kolkatta, for example, permission to take photographs has not yet been received 
(with the exception of one Akananuru copy). Full codicological descriptions are 
available from the UVSL and the GOML, both Cennai, for the Caracuvati Makal 
Library in Tancavur, as well as for Tiruvavatuturai, but most of the others are just 
listed and at best briefly characterised. In any case, it is not easy to match what is 
found in the various catalogues with what is extant on the shelves. Manuscripts 
have vanished since the time the original lists were made, and they have been 
misplaced or misidentified. Even more hazardous is the task of relating the avail¬ 
able manuscripts to the descriptions found in the early editions. The numbers of 
surviving manuscripts might not vary much from those mentioned by editors, but 
identity can be established with certainty for less than twenty per cent. In some 
cases, to be sure, the old description leaves no doubt that the physical object 
must have been destroyed. In some cases we know this, such as for the manu¬ 
scripts of the Maturai Tamil Cankam, reported to have been lost in a fire. In other 
cases it is possible to judge from the editions that a manuscript has not yet been 
used for an editing process. 

Information about the provenance of the manuscripts is very hard to come 
by. Editors have often noted the name of the donor if a manuscript came from a 
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private collection, but even if it were possible to find out more about these men 
(and many names recur several times), we can almost never be certain that we 
hold the very object in our hands which was donated so many years ago. Librar¬ 
ies such as the GOML occasionally provide at least the name of earlier collections 
that were integrated into their inventory at some point, but not even in the case 
of the UVSL can we establish which manuscripts truly go back to Caminataiyar’s 
collection, or how and which ones were used for his editions. 93 Another casual 
source of information are the scribal colophons that come with some manu¬ 
scripts; in the case of paper manuscripts these often take the place of a title and/ 
or cover page. The arduous process of describing, deciphering, sifting, matching 
and identifying, as well as the meagre results this has brought, has been docu¬ 
mented in chapter II. 

Vital for what they can tell us about transmission history are the traditional 
colophons, well known in their essentials and often reproduced, but not seen 
in the context of the material tradition they represent. They often incorporate 
another genre of small paratext. I call these mnemonic stanzas, stray verses that 
often encapsulate poetic or historiographic knowledge pertaining to the texts 
transmitted (see chapters III.2 and III.3). Many, but by no means all of them have 
been quoted in the introductions to the early editions (and some are today attested 
only there). But none of them is found in poeto-historiographical accounts such 
as the Tamil Navalar Caritai. (How and by whom, then, were they preserved?) 
This takes us over the thin borderline between colophons and exegetical ancillary 
materials, glosses, word lists, and commentaries. These are found there in abun¬ 
dance, which clearly show that, however difficult the task of deciphering the 
manuscripts and transferring them into legible, printable texts, the early editors 
did not have to start from zero, or from a freshly acquired knowledge of the medi¬ 
eval commentary tradition. This is a point to which we will return. 

The problems of reading the actual manuscripts begin with the fact that most 
of them are not dated, especially those on palm-leaves. As a rule both catalogues 
and editors are silent on the crucial point of dating. For the few manuscripts that 
have been taken to Europe, we usually know at least when they were included in 
which collection. Palaeography or codicology is virtually non-existent, and so the 
present study cannot hope to achieve much more than a few suggestions regard¬ 
ing the possible evolution of the script. This is particularly difficult because there 
are not many specimens and because we cannot rule out the possibility of mere 
regional variety or even idiosyncrasy. A little easier is the situation with respect 


93 Some of his personal papers are still not catalogued or even listed, and they are not acces¬ 
sible to the general public. 
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to the paper manuscripts, for one thing because a number of them are dated 
(although often not unequivocally), but also because here the development has 
led through several successive and clearly distinguishable stages. 

The major problem of the palm-leaf notation is its ambiguity, which has 
already been well described and often bemoaned in the early editions. To summa¬ 
rise briefly: the dot above the letter that marks a consonantal cluster (puUi ) is not 
yet in use. There is a single graph (an open kal) for long a and intervocalic r. No 
distinction is made between short and long e/e and o/o (due to the fact that the 
double kompu is not employed). These features go hand in hand with the visual 
organisation of the letters on the leaf. The text is written in scriptio continua, 
without any split of metrical feet or lines (not to mention word split, which enters 
Tamil poetry only in the prints produced in the second half of the 20 th century). 
The idea is clearly to have as much text as possible on the leaf, leaving only some 
space for margins left and right, above and below, as well as around the holes, 
because it is well known that these areas are the most vulnerable. If there are any 
navigation aids, they consist of marginal titles and intertitles, or sometimes an 
indication of the first metrical foot at the beginning of a new poem (pratika ). As 
a rule this is on the left side, because the right side corresponds to the right hand 
of a user turning the leaves while reading, and is thus doubly endangered. There 
is very little space for annotation or correction. In other words, a Tamil palm-leaf 
manuscript is primarily a high-density data storage device and an aide memoire 
for somebody capable of reciting the text. 

It is this fact that makes us understand one of the main functions of the paper 
manuscript, which is disambiguation. To be sure, a first generation of paper manu¬ 
scripts exists in which the palm-leaf notation is merely transferred to another 
medium, one that is easier and faster to produce. For their production there were 
probably two reasons. One is that a palm-leaf source was not given as a gift to be 
kept and perused at leisure, but only allowed to be kept for comparison for a short 
while or even to be copied on the spot. The other is, that once collecting, editing, 
preserving and preventing further loss of precious information had come to be 
perceived as a necessary task, huge quantities of palm-leaves had to be recopied 
before they crumbled to pieces in the hands of their copyists. 

Very soon, however, the advantages of paper copies came to be recognised. It 
is here, in the second generation, that we find experiments of separating lines and 
splitting metrical feet. I call them experiments, because we find the first attempts 
corrected over and again. Also diacritic marks such as the puUi are introduced 
only gradually, also with quite a phase of trial and error. Paper also provided 
space for extensive annotation and for corrections and further readings between 
the lines, often presumably from other manuscripts. From a text-critical point of 
view, this procedure often amounted to what one might call contamination: it 
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is absolutely impossible to reconstruct the source(s) of a particular reading, or 
to know whether it is even a reading at all or in fact a correction. Some of the 
palm-leaf manuscripts now lost may not have been copied at all, but their devia¬ 
tions only noted down in another paper copy. The situation is hopeless in cases 
where the earlier palm-leaf sources are not preserved at all. But it is interesting 
and revealing in cases where both the palm-leaf and paper manuscripts survive, 
as in the case of the Akananuru. 

It was not long before the influence of printing was felt, and in the third 
generation of paper copies we see the beginnings of layout: space between the 
poems, and between kilavi, poem and author. The poem number becomes part of 
the heading, the commentary is sometimes set off, and there is even something 
like annotation. 94 Soon paper manuscripts begin to look like handwritten books, 
and some of them may even represent pre-print copies produced by editors 
(although there is no case where this is clearly indicated). 

Also experiments with various modes of secondary text take place on paper. 
Firstly there are the so-called old commentaries, for which the breadth of trans¬ 
mission is quite variable; in some cases, especially for Naccinarkkiniyar, there are 
still up to ten manuscripts, while in others it is one or two, and for some bits of old 
commentary printed in the early editions, no manuscript witness has survived 
until today. Secondly, we find marginal glosses and even commentaries, most 
fragmentary. None of these are mentioned by the early editors, although they are 
probably either pieces of older commentaries that have been copied down from 
older palm-leaves or the fruit of the copyists’ (who in some cases may have been 
editors) own attempts at understanding the text. Given the transmissional situ¬ 
ation, with anonymous commentaries and even palm-leaf copies that cannot go 
back more than perhaps, at the very utmost, three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty years, I would rather believe that the “old” commentaries we see in print, 
especially the anonymous ones, are the outcome of the labours of generations 
of copyists and transmitters. In the light of the manuscript evidence, I think we 
will also have to re-qualify what we think we know about the neo-commentaries 
of the 19 th century and their being modelled on their medieval predecessors, as 
has recently been expounded by Ebeling (2009a). 95 It is true is that for the early 


94 The evolution of layout features in the early prints has been examined in Ebeling 2009a. 

95 The appendix to chapter IV lists 74 manuscripts containing such material. Of these, 52 are 
based on medieval commentaries, although even these are by no means identical from version 
to version, as suggested in the editions, especially the so-called anonymous ones, under which 
16 of these manuscripts fall. Another 22 manuscripts contain either unidentified commentaries 
or glosses, or word or name indexes, or the like. Of these, 11 concern the three old Akam antholo¬ 
gies, for which no old commentary was thought to have been transmitted (except for AN KV-90). 
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editors, writing a commentary in those cases where no older one was available 
was a duty on a par with that of producing the edition in the first place. But none¬ 
theless there is reason to believe that when writing, they stood on the shoulders 
of their unnamed predecessors and that there was some continuity of tradition. 

To summarise, chapter IV will deal with the precarious process of decipher¬ 
ing the palm-leaf notation via gradually more explicit versions of paper copies 
and on to the first printed editions. Based on the author’s work of critically editing 
a subset of three texts (the Kuruntokai, Narrinai and Akananuru), the transmis- 
sional situation for these three anthologies will be presented and the strategies of 
a number of early editors will be discussed in detail. This will be rounded up by 
a shorter account of the these texts’ later publishing history. Three broad phases 
will be described, one of decipherment, one of standardisation and one of vul¬ 
garisation. 

Put in a nutshell, the process can be explained by the material dependence 
of variants on the medium that is used to transmit the text: the less than perfect 
notation system for Tamil connected with the palm-leaf tradition causes large- 
scale ambiguity. The transition to writing manuscripts on paper goes hand in 
hand with a more precise script (which marks line and word breaks, consonan¬ 
tal clusters and vowel lengths). The consequence is a multiplication of variants, 
since everything that was ambiguous in the earlier notation can have two or even 
more transcripts. The opposite movement, then, can be observed in the early edi¬ 
tions. Through processes of normalisation and standardisation, editors reduce 
the number of transmitted variants and exclude certain types (such as some of 
the regional variations). Contemporary editions, finally, do away with variants 
altogether and print only a single text, even if they do not yet claim it to be defini¬ 
tive. 


II The Manuscripts 


The first thing is to locate these innumerable manuscripts and to collect them, 
if and when accessible. This is the first nightmare. The second will be examin¬ 
ing those manuscripts and deciding on their hierarchy. It is not correct just to 
improve upon an earlier edition, nor to select arbitrarily at face value a single 
manuscript which would serve as the basis for an edition. And, after we have 
been able, with luck, to decide about the main branches of the tradition and to 
select in each one the most appropriate material, the third nightmare arises from 
the critical apparatus, full of stray words, ramblings, abbreviations and symbols. 
The western tradition favours a positive apparatus, but in the case of Indian texts 
a negative one might lighten our task. The difficult art of giving only the strictly 
necessary information on the history of the tradition, while enlightening the 
reader on the value of the text he is to read, as well as of the unselected readings, 
is a painstaking discipline and cannot be mastered without tears. 

(Francois Gros, from: “Manuscripts: material culture and method”, Key-note 
address delivered at the National Seminar on Palm-leaf manuscripts, jointly orga¬ 
nised by the Institute of Asian Studies and Pondicherry Central University, 11 th to 
13 th January 1985 (cf. Kannan/Clare 1996: 483f.). 


11.1 Surviving Cankam Manuscripts: Descriptive Catalogue 

The number of surviving witnesses for the Cankam corpus is up to this day 
unknown. On the one hand, fresh searches are still underway in private house¬ 
holds and smaller libraries, and claims are published when new manuscript mate¬ 
rial has been discovered, as in the case of the newly founded manuscript library of 
the Sri Chandrasekharendra Saraswathy Visva Mahavidyalaya near Kancipuram. 
The new internal catalogue of that institution lists no less than three palm-leaf 
manuscripts of Cankam texts ( Ettuttokai , Purananuru and Paripatal), but none 
of them can be located at present. On the other hand, numerous manuscripts 
listed in older catalogues, beginning with Chellamuthu et al. 1989-91 and Hiko- 
saka/Samuel 1980-98, cannot be found anymore. These lists will be given in a 
separate chapter. The following descriptive catalogue is based on recent research 
work of the Cankam project conducted at the EFEO centre in Pondicherry, where 
the library keeps digital and/or paper copies of most of the manuscripts. 

Texts come singly in manuscripts, but there are also many forms of multiple- 
text manuscripts. Two serial manuscripts are available for the Ettuttokai, but in 
fact we do not know how many texts were originally included. It is true that the 
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Tiruvavatuturai wooden cover reads “Ettuttokai”, which would mean that all 
eight anthologies belong there, but evidence is available only for the six older 
texts: the UVSL group of three manuscripts contains the full Narrinai, Kuruntokai, 
one half-leaf of Ainkurunuru (AiN ), the Patirruppattu, Akananuru and Purananuru 
( PN ), while Tiruvavatuturai includes the last hundred poems of AN, the AiN and 
the Pad, along with a catalogue entry referring to the Kuruntokai. The majority 
of witnesses for the Pattuppattu come in serial manuscripts, thus testifying to a 
certain amount of integrity of the collection. There are four series in the UVSL, 
none of them containing all ten songs, and possibly one more from Vaiyapurip 
Pillai’s collection in Kolkatta (which is not yet copied). There is another series, 
of a slightly different type, from the GOML. The texts included there do not all 
belong to the Pattuppattu, but also to the Kilkkanakku. Some of the Pattuppattu 
occur twice, albeit not in complete versions. The explanation is given by a table- 
of-contents page in the manuscript itself: all are paper copies of older, disinte¬ 
grating palm-leaves. 

A very special role is played by the Tirumurukarruppatai, nominally the first of 
the Ten Songs. It is included only in a single serial manuscript of the Pattuppattu. 
However, at the same time it is the text transmitted in the largest number of man¬ 
uscripts, all palm-leaf, for any early classical Tamil text other than the Tirukkural. 
The obvious reason is that it did not only belong to the classical literary tradition, 
but was also included in the Saiva canon, in the miscellaneous 11 th Tirumurai. 
Moreover it must be counted among the popular devotional hymns used in daily 
puja. It is most frequently handed down in the latter context, and as a poem of 
devotion it has frequently been copied along with various types of pious material. 


11.1.1 Libraries of Origin 

UVSL U. V. Swaminathaiar Library, Cennai 

GOML Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Cennai 96 

TAM Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, Caracuvati Makal Library and Research Centre 

AUL Annamalai University Library 

MSSML Maharaja Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tancavur 

TU Tamil University, Tancavur 


96 In the following catalogue, the multiple accession numbers as given by the manuscripts are 
listed. This need not concur with the numbers given in the printed catalogues of the libraries (cf. 
II.2.1.3, p. 93 f.). 
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ORIML Oriental Research Institute and Manuscript Library, Kerala University, 
Trivandrum 

IFP French Institute Pondicherry 

NLK National Library, Kolkatta 

BL British Library, London 

BN Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

Current figures for manuscripts recently examined and mostly digitised: 

183 = 81 Ettuttokai + 102 Pattuppattu (132 palm-leaf/51 paper) [12 not yet copied] 
manuscripts digitised: manuscripts located: 

Carikacceyyuh 2 (2) 

Kuruntokai: 11 (2/9) + 2 folios 1 GOML 

Narrinai : 5 (1/4) 

Akananuru: 18 (7/11) 

Airikurunuru : 7 (3/4) + 2 folios 
Purandnu.ru: 15 mss. (14/1) + 2 folios 
Patirrupattu: 10 mss. (4/6) 1 NLK 

Kalittokai: 11 mss. (5/6) 

Paripatal: 3 mss. + 2 folios (3/0) 

Pattuppattu: 102 mss. (92/10) 6 NLK, 3 MSSML 


11.1.2 Manuscript List 

Ettuttokai 80 (39/41) 

Carikacceyyuh 2 [miscellaneous mss. containing stray Carikam poems] 

CC1 UVSL [654/2027] PN, AiN 
CC2 GOML [TD84a/D205] Pari Ti. 

Kuruntokai: 11 (2/9) (except G3) [plus 2 stray folios in AUL 44572 + GOML R8842] 
Cla+b palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1075/2233+1076/2234, im. 4562] complete 
C2 paper ms. UVSL [183] complete 
C3 paper ms. UVSL [184] complete 
C4 paper ms. UVSL [185] 41-99 + comm. 

C5 paper ms. UVSL [186] 101-200 + comm, up to 153 

LI paper ms. BL London [Or. 2726] complete sample copies only 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.224] complete 

G2 paper ms. GOML [R.5751/TR.1072] complete 

G3 paper ms. GOML [R.5752] too damaged to copy = 

G3’ paper ms. GOML [R.7159] KV-181 + comm, by Pavanantam Pillai 
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Narrinai: 5 (1/4) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1076/2234] complete (missing: 234, 385.7dff.) 

C2 paper ms. UVSL [509] incomplete: 0+2-102 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.231/PS. 67] 9-400 (missing: 59, 66, 234, 274, 385.7dff.) 

G2 paper ms. GOML [R.5743/TR.1064] 9-388 (missing: 59, 66, 234, 274, 385.7dff.) 
G3 paper ms. GOML [R.5745/TR.1066] complete (missing: 234, 385.7dff.) 

Akananuru: 19 (8/11) 

TT* palm-leaf ms. Tiruvavatuturai [no number] 299-400 (missing: 336-343) 

NL* palm-leaf ms. NLK [3141/S. V.R 91] complete (missing: 336-343) 

Cla* palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1075/2233] 3./cz7avz-400.22b (missing: 336-343) 

Clb palm-leaf ms. UVSL [237] fragment: AN 400.22cd-26 + colophon 
C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [28] 1-351.7 (158.7 ff.-172 + 204) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [107] 1-351.7 (158.7 ff.-172 + 204) 

C4a palm-leaf ms. UVSL [292] fragment: 4-170? + old comm. 

C4c palm-leaf ms. UVSL [297]: old comm, on KV-90 

C5a* paper ms. UVSL [7/69] KV-120 

C5b* paper ms. UVSL [8/70] 121-300 

C5c* paper ms. UVSL [9/72] 301-400 

C6* paper ms. UVSL [4/66] complete (missing: 336-343) 

C7a paper ms. UVSL [5/67] 1-120, 301-400 

C7b paper ms. UVSL [10/71] 121-125,193-299,126-192 (missing: 147,149,152, 230, 
300) 

C8 paper ms. UVSL [6/68] (illegible) 

C9 paper ms. UVSL [11/73] KV-399 (missing: 7, 317, 322) 

Gl* paper ms. GOML [R.5734/TR.1050] complete (missing: 336-343) 

G2* paper ms. GOML [R.5735/TR.1051] KV-325 

G3 paper ms. GOML [R.5736/TR.1052] fragment: 1-36 + recent comm. 

* misnumbered from 107 onwards by one downwards 

Purananuru: 15 mss. (14/1) [plus 2 stray folios in UVSL 654] 

TT palm-leaf ms. TAM [76] KV-107 + comm. 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [237] complete 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [707] complete 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [940] incomplete: scattered sequence 

C4 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [440] KV-160 + 150end-197 + 9-10 + comm. 

C5 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [128] KV-265 + comm. 

C6 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [96] KV-262 + comm. 

C7 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [576] KV-263 + comm. 
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C8 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [35] KV-207 + comm. 

C9 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [549] KV-219 + comm. 

A1 palm-leaf ms. AUL [37/44572] 1-150 

T1 palm-leaf ms. ORIML Trivandrum [6417] fragment: 188,183,184 
TUI palm-leaf ms. Tamil University, Tancavur [792] KV-96 
G1 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.8842/TR.3156] 45-7140 
G2 paper ms. GOML [D.284] KV.2-197 + comm. 

Ainkurunuru : 7 (3/4) [plus 3 stray folios UVSL 654 + GOML R8842+ Or. 2726] 

TT palm-leaf ms. TAM [no number] complete 
Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1075, im. 4652] fragment: KV-2 
C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [173] 29-470 + comm. 

C3 paper ms. UVSL [97] complete 
C4 paper ms. UVSL [98] complete 
G1 paper ms. GOML [D.202] complete 
G2 paper ms. GOML [D.203] KV + 1-350? 

Patirrupattu-. 10 mss. (4/6) 

TT palm-leaf ms. from Tiruvavatuturai [no number] 11-90 
NL palm-leaf ms. from NLK [3087] not yet copied 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1075/2233] 12.2-90 
C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [98a] 11-90 + comm. 

C3 paper ms. UVSL [560] 54-90 + comm. 

C4 paper ms. UVSL [559] 11-90 + comm. 

C5 paper ms. UVSL [439] 11-53 + comm. 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.114/TD.44] 11-90 + comm. 

G2 paper ms. GOML [D.115] 11-51 + comm. 

G3 paper ms. GOML [D.116] 

Kalittokai : 11 mss. (5/6) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [73H/226] fragment: 56, 55, 89, 92, 54, 60, 51, 103, 42, 
46 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [5/225] 6-120 + comm, by Nacc. 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [511/224] KV/«7.-148 + comm, by Nacc. 

G1 palm-leaf ms. GOML [D.210/TD.127] 135-142 + comm, by Nacc. 

G2 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.5075/TR.2229] KV-34 + comm, by Nacc. 

G3 paper ms. GOML [D.212/TD.61] 6-141 

G4 paper ms. GOML [R.5783/TR.1112] KV-36 + comm, by Nacc. 

G5 paper ms. GOML [R.6843/] KV-36 + comm, by Nacc. (copy of G4) 

G6 paper ms. GOML [R.5754/TR.1075] 10-150 + comm, by Nacc. 
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G7 paper ms. GOML [D.209/TD.59] 6-141 + comm, by Nacc. 

G8 paper ms. GOML [D.211/TD.60] 10-37 + comm, by Nacc. 

Paripatal: 3 mss. (3/0) [plus 2 stray folios in GOML TD84a] 

TT palm-leaf ms. TAM [75] incomplete: + comm, by Pari. 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [247] incomplete: + comm, by Pari. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1077] incomplete: + comm, by Pari. 

Pattuppattu : 102 mss. (92/10) (not copied: 3 MSSML, 6 NLK) 
Tirumurukarrupatai: 57 (57) (not copied: SM 6-8, NLK 1+2) 97 
Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074/2227] comp. + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [589-M/190] complete 
C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [548-A/191] incomplete: 1-90 
C4 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [854/192] incomplete: 1-77 
C5 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [416/193] comp. + comm, by Nacc. 

C6 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [813-A/194] comp. + comm, by Nacc. 

C7 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [892/195] complete + glosses 
C8 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [704/196] comp. + unidentified comm. 

C9 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [743/197] incomplete + glosses 

CIO palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1071/2229] complete 

Cll palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1072/2231] compl. + comm, by Pari. 

C12 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1073/2230] incomplete: 1-70 

C13 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1167/1467] complete: 1-294 

C14 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1169/1464] complete 

G1 palm-leaf ms. GOML [D.1199/TD.76] incomplete: 1-77 

G2 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.1236/TR.939] comp. + comm, by Nacc. 

G3 palm-leaf ms. GOML [D.1195/TD.316/] complete 
G4 palm-leaf ms. GOML [D.1196/TD.583] incomplete: 1-286 
G5 palm-leaf ms. GOML [D.1197/TD.584] complete 
G6 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.1269/TR.964] comp. + comm, by Nacc. 

G7 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.5253/TR.2355] complete 

G8 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.2865/TR.1635] comp. + comm, by Nacc. 

G9 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.2688/TR.1506] incomplete + unidentified comm. 
G10 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.2806/TR.1588] incomp. + comm, by Nacc. 


97 This text can claim special status because of its inclusion in the Saivaite Tirumurai. There 
must be more than a hundred manuscripts. According to the catalogues, there is a considerably 
higher number of catalogue entries just from the larger libraries. However, as usual many of them 
can no longer be located. 
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Gil palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.5184/TR.2303] comp. + comm, by Kaviracan 

G12 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.2929/TR.1669] incomplete: 1-280 

G13 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.2970/TR.1679] complete 

G14 palm-leaf ms. GOML [R.5503/TR.2435] complete 

TT1 palm-leaf TAM [201] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

TT2 palm-leaf TAM [201a] complete + comm, by Pari. 

T1 palm-leaf ORIML Trivandrum [6272] incomplete: 1-149 
T2 palm-leaf ORIML Trivandrum [4108] comp.+ comm, by Nacc. 

T3 palm-leaf ORIML Trivandrum [6389] comp.+ comm, by Nacc. 

T4 palm-leaf ORIML Trivandrum [8849A] complete 

T5 palm-leaf ORIML Trivandrum [11500] incomplete: 1-275,288-317 

TUI palm-leaf ms. TU Tancavur [2391/3354] incomplete: 1-263 

TU2 palm-leaf ms. TU Tancavur [2522-1/3696] complete 

TU3 palm-leaf ms. TU Tancavur [2522-2/3697] compl. + unidentified comm. 

SMI palm-leaf ms. MSSML [227/254] incomplete + comm, by Nacc. 

SM2 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [823b/1312] complete 

SM3 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [973/1125] compl. + comm, by Nacc. 

SM4 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [1587b] incomplete + comm, by Nacc. 

SM5 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [1607c] complete 

SM6 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [689e/545] too damaged to copy 

SM7 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [803c/1252] too damaged to copy 

SM8 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [1282b] too damaged to copy 

A1 palm-leaf AUL [860/97] complete 

11 palm-leaf IFP Pondy [RE-04420] complete 

12 palm-leaf IFP Pondy [RE-25365] comp.+ comm, by Nacc. (after Arumukanavalar) 

13 palm-leaf IFP Pondy [RE-45898e] complete 

14 palm-leaf IFP Pondy [RE-47681a] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

15 palm-leaf IFP Pondy [RE-47752] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

NL1 Kolkatta palm-leaf ms. [3092/110] not yet copied 

NL2 Kolkatta palm-leaf ms. [3152/111] not yet copied 

PI palm-leaf BN Paris [Indien 66] complete + comm, by Parimelalakar 
P2 palm-leaf BN Paris [Indien 67] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

P3 palm-leaf mss. BN Paris [Indien 28] complete 

Porunararrupatai 5 (4/1) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-B(=A)] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [231a] complete 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLI< [3112] not yet copied 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.268] complete + comm, by Nacc. 
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Cirupanarrupatai 10 (8/2) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-A] complete 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-A(=B)] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C4 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1070] 11-269 
C5 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [41-C] complete 
C6 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [285] 1-163 
C7 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [166] fragment: Venpa + e.c. 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.266] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

G2 paper ms. GOML [D.?] fragment: 235a-269 

Perumpanarrupatai 9 (6/3) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-B] complete 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-B] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C4 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [231c] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C5 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [166] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

Glc paper ms. GOML [D.267?] l-290b 

Gla paper ms. GOML [D.267] 291.b-500 

Gib paper ms. GOML [D.120?] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

Mullaippattu 5 (4/1) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-C] complete 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-C] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.234] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

Maturaikkanci 5 (4/1) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-D] complete 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-D] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C4 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [166-A] 1-648 + comm, by Nacc. 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.120sic] fragment: 42cd-148a 
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Netunalvatai 3 (3) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1074] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-E] complete 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-E] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

Kurincippattu 2 (2) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-F] complete 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-E(l)] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

Pattinappalai 3 (2/1) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-F(2)] complete + comm, by Nacc. 
C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-F] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.232] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

Malaipatukatam 3 (2/1) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [184-G] 1-537 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [579-G] complete + comm, by Nacc. 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.269] complete + comm, by Nacc. 


11.1.3 Manuscript Catalogue 98 
11.1.3.1 Ettuttokai: 80 (39/41) 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of the Ettuttokai, text only, from the UVSL, split into several 
parts, beginning with [1076] (AM, KT KV+1), followed by [1075] (KT 2-401, AiN 
KV-2.2 - break - Pati - break - AN 4-400.22b), followed by [237] (AN 400.22cd-26 
+ traditional colophon followed by complete PN). 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of the Ettuttokai [no number], text only, from 
Tiruvavatuturai; beginning with AN 299-400 (apart from 336-343), followed by 
complete AiN, followed by Pati 11-90. 


Cahkacceyyul: 2 [miscellaneous mss. containing stray Cahkam poems] 

CC1 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [654/2027] 10 f., 11 lines per page, 
21 x 4 cm, slightly damaged margins and a few holes, ff. 7-10 left edge 
broken off. Various hands with several marginal colophons; page 1 begins 


98 The available information is much more detailed for the Kuruntolcai, Narrinai and Akananuru 
because I have worked on critical editions of these texts. 
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with PN 164, page 3 and 5 begin with PN 228 plus commentary. Traditional 
script without pulli-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua. 

CC2 palm-leaf manuscript from the GOML [D.205/TD.84a] 2f., 9 lines per page, 
39 x 4 cm, slightly worm-holed. Part of a composite manuscript contain¬ 
ing fragments from the Kilkkanakku; preceded by Aintinai Aimpatu, page 
4 starts with Paripatal tirattu 9 (l.m.: cankacceyyul ); followed by Inna 
Narpatu, Iniyavai Narpatu, Kar Narpatu, Kalavali Narpatu. Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua. 


Kuruntokai: 11 (2/9) (not copied: G3) 

Cla+b palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [1075/2233+1076/2234, im. 4562 = part 
of the serial Ettuttokai ms.] 46 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 10 lines per page, worm- 
eaten and partly crumbling margins, but very legible. European page 
numbers in black (1-92). Complete (KV+1 in 1076, following the NA), tra¬ 
ditional colophon (p. 92, 4f.: kuruntokai murrum. ittokai mutittan purikko. 
ittokaipatiya kavikal irunurraivar. ittokai nalatic cirrellaiyakavum ettatipper 
ellaiyakavun totukkap pattatu. oratelutinenayinum onporul arayntunarnta 
varivutaiyor cirayntu kurrari kaMntu kurai peytu vacittal karrarinta mantar 
katan. civamayam. [followed by AiN KV-2.2]) Traditional script without 
puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, 
scriptio continua, traditional order giving poem, kilavi, author and number. 
Scribal errors are comparatively few, occasionally the texts contains blank 
aksara-s (rarely more than one or two in sequence), indicating that the 
matrix was already no longer decipherable, occasionally we find correc¬ 
tions between the lines written in the same hand. So far the only surviving 
palm-leaf (except for a few fragments) and probably the oldest available 
witness. Matrix neither for Cauriperumal nor for Caminataiyar (Cam.). 
Many variants reported in Cam., but not all of them. This transmission line 
is followed by LI (predominantly), C3 and G1 (closely). 

C2 paper manuscript from the UVSL [183] 402 pages, 21 x 33 cm, one poem 
per page, very good condition and neat hand (on yellowish paper with 
black ink), variants and corrections (in black and blue pen or in pencil) 
from several hands between the lines, rarely lacunae of no more than 2 cir 
that are filled in pencil. Complete with traditional colophon in a different 
hand (im. 409). Poems on right pages, full line and cir split, puUi-s and 
full kal/kompu distinction, Tamil poem numbers, followed by kilavi and 
poet name. This copy represents the second line of transmission and has 
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been the matrix of Caminataiyar’s edition. In almost every case where he 
deviates from C2 he follows a variant or correction noted down in this ms., 
which in the majority of cases are reported only here. 

C3 paper manuscript from the UVSL [184] 199 pages, 21 x 17 cm, ca. 20 lines 
per page, good condition, legible, though clumsy hand (on yellowish lined 
paper with black ink), variants and occasional corrections between the 
lines and many remarks, glosses, parallels on the left pages, many hands 
(in black, blue, red, lilac pen or in pencil; according to the cover page notes 
by Cam. himself); according to the cover page gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya 
Aiyar, B. A. Complete with traditional colophon (im. 215). Paper ms. of the 
first generation, poems on right sides, scriptio continua, almost nopuUi-s, 
no kal/kompu distinction, modern r series, with European full stop at the 
end of poems, kilavi and author Tamil number at the end of the final line 
and indent for the beginning of the next verse. This is the second direct 
representative of the palm-leaf line of transmission, with occasional mis¬ 
takes and rare deviations. 

C4 paper manuscript from the UVSL [185] 59 pages, 21 x 17 cm, one poem per 
page, brittle, legible (different blacks on yellowish paper), occasional 
variants and many corrections and words crossed out; according to the 
cover page gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, (B.A). Incomplete: 41-99 
+ unidentified commentary up to 98. Modern script with full marking, 
page layout with European punctuation: text on right sides with Euro¬ 
pean numbers, text with full split of lines and dr, kilavi, author, detailed 
urai, occasionally up to the following left page. First representative of the 
third transmission strand; matrix text of Cauriperumal Arankan (but not 
his commentary), closer to the palm-leaf strand than C2. Continued by C5; 
same strand as G2. 

C5 paper manuscript from the UVSL [186] 100 pages, 21 x 17 cm, one poem 
per page, brittle, legible (dark blue on yellowish paper, from 132-153 urai 
in black, 142-171+173 very pale blue-grey, 172+174-200 in black), either 
different hands or partly written in haste, occasional variants and many 
corrections and strike-throughs (some in black), occasional notes, accord¬ 
ing to the cover page gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A.. Incom¬ 
plete: 101-200 + unidentified commentary up to 153. Modern script with 
full marking, page layout with European punctuation: text on right sides 
with European number, text with full split of lines and dr, kilavi, author, 
detailed urai, occasional up to the following left page. From 107 onwards 
tinai, kilavi + explanations to the kilavi, author, European number, text, 
urai. After 152, empty rubric for kilavi explanation. Second representative 
of the third transmission strand; matrix text of Cauriperumal Arankan 
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(but not his commentary), closer to the palm-leaf strand than C2. Continu¬ 
ation of C4; same strand as G2. 

LI paper ms. from the British Library London [Or. 2726], 118 pages, 25 x 19 cm, 
good condition. Complete with traditional colophon and additional devo¬ 
tional stanza, followed by 1 page of Aihkurunuru; copied 1874 in Maturai 
for Burnell (acquired by the BL 18.01.1884): “Verse no. 402 records 
compiler’s name, and establishes metrics of the anthology. This paper 
manuscript is written by various neat hands, on blue and white paper, 
and is continuously paginated to 118 pages. Watermark reads: Charles 
& Thomas, London, 1874. From folio 5 onwards, text is written on ruled 
lines. Colophon on right hand corner of folio 1 contains signature of 
Dr. Burnell dated 1878. Bound copy. Scribal colophon note below verse 
402 records in blue ink: Ikatu makakanam poruntiya makacastiriyarakiya 
taktar Parnal Turaiyavarka! kattalaippati yelutappattu merpatiyar munsi 
Maturai MuttuppiUaiyal parvaiyitappattatu. [Translation: This was edited 
on the order of the Honourable great scholar Dr. Burnell by his Munshi 
Maturai Muttup Pillai.]” [BL catalogue information]. Complete line split, 
separation of metrical feet partly unclear (often only middle caesura and 
quite a number of wrong splits); sometimes sandhi split at the end of the 
line; script modern with all the marks; author in brackets, European poem 
number (1-402), kilavi at the end; hand changes with KT 73 (someone not 
familiar with the metre: 5 cir per line; problems with pulli and kompu/kal; 
corrections in lilac, often faulty); hand changes with 361 (tiny and regular, 
but scantily marked and in scriptio continua, line breaks marked with 
dots, but usually faulty). Basically following the palm-leaf line of Cl, but 
not completely. 

G1 paper manuscript from the GOML [D.224] 135 pages, 39 lines per page, 
33 x 20 cm, five poems per page written on both sides, legible (on brown¬ 
ish very stained lined paper in black ink), many corrections (especially of 
cir split), some notes, underscores (in blue, red, pencil), several hands, 
from p. 85 onwards on left pages alphabetical glossary with English mean¬ 
ings (in dark blue), text ends on page 138, from thereon English glossary 
on right pages; dated to 1893/94 on cover page. Complete (316 is missing; 
misnumbered up to 400, as in G2) with traditional colophon (im. 130). 
Paper ms. of the second generation; European number, poem text with 
line and cir split, often faulty, often corrected, sometimes twice over, 
modern script with unreliable puUi-s and kal/kompu marks, kilavi, author. 
This is the third direct representative of the palm-leaf line of transmission, 
occasional mistakes and rare deviations, perhaps based on C3 + some 
individual deviations. 
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G2 paper manuscript from the GOML [R.5751/TR.1072] 169 pages, 23 lines 
per page, 33 x 20 cm, one poem per page, very brittle, neat and regular 
script (on yellowish lined paper in thick black ink), occasional under¬ 
scores, some variants between the lines, up to 31 many notes and parallels 
beneath the poem and in the margins in a different hand (in red). Donated 
by the Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Complete (316 is missing; mis- 
numbered up to 400, as in Gl) with traditional colophon (im. 421). plus 
1 page (with 2 KT quotations from the TP; pada index for 6 poems; con¬ 
cordance for 14 words). Up to 35 text on right sides, afterwards both sides, 
European number, poem in modern script with pulli-s and full kal/kompu 
distinction, full line and dr split, kdavi, author. Third and only complete 
representative of the third transmission strand (mostly agreeing with 
C4+5, though sometimes deviating); matrix text of Cauriperumal Arankan, 
closer to the palm-leaf strand than C2. 

G3 paper manuscript from the GOML [R.5752] described in catalogue XII as 
donated by the Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Too damaged to copy. 

G3’ paper manuscript from the GOML [R.7159] 128 pages, 26 lines per page, 
33.5 x 22 cm, good condition, written with black ink on yellowing paper 
pre-lined in blue, European page numbers (1-128); copied in 1958 from 
R.5752. Incomplete: KV +1-181 + polippurai by Pavanantam Pillai according 
to title page, which also gives the name of the copyist (M. R. Sivaprakasam 
Pillai) and the date of the copy (9.2.58-17.2.58). Fully modernised script 
that separates poem, kdavi and commentary by spacing. 

+ stray poems in Purananuru mss.; Gl GOML [R8842]: KT 60, 202, 397 (fol¬ 
lowed by PN 235) and A1 AUL [44572]: KT 2 (followed by PN 1-150) 


Narrinai: 5 (1/4) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1076/2234 = part of the serial Ettuttokai ms.]: 67 
folios, 36 x 4 cm, mostly 10, occasionally 11 lines per page, worm-eaten 
and partly crumbling margins, but very legible. Marginal title reads 
narrinai, ettuttokai; very pale blue European page numbers (1-124). Com¬ 
plete apart from, as usual, NA 234 and NA 385.7 f., and from NA 274; tra¬ 
ditional colophon (im. 4562, f. 130,1. 5f.: ittokai yonpatatic cirumaiyakap 
panirantatikarum uyarp perratu. ittokai tokuppittana. pannakitanta 
pantiyan maran valuti narrinaip pattunanuru murrup perru mutintatu. 
kuruve tunai.). Traditional script without pudi-s or distinction between e/e, 
o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua, traditional order 
giving poem, kdavi, author and number. Scribal errors are comparatively 
few (seen against the paper manuscripts), occasionally the texts contains 
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blank aksaras (rarely more than one or two in sequence), indicating that 
the matrix was already no longer decipherable, occasionally we find cor¬ 
rections between the lines written in the same hand. Variants as against 
the printed text are numerous, some of them definitely superior; many 
of them (by no means all) are to be found, though very often either mis¬ 
spelled or misplaced or both, in the variants of Turaicamip Pillai’s edition, 
some also in the variants of the Kalakam revised edition of Narayanacami 
Aiyar. 

C2 paper ms. UVSL [509]: 102 pages, 33 x 21 cm, one poem per page, good con¬ 

dition, legible (on yellowish paper with black ink with occasional correc¬ 
tions in red). Incomplete: KV + NA 2-102 (missing: NA 1). No page numbers, 
but mostly poem numbers in Tamil or Latin, no authors, no Mavis, line 
and dr split, clear and legible; distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, modern 
r series, puUi- s. Since it almost completely agrees with the edition prin- 
ceps (apart from a few places that may be mistakes) and virtually free from 
scribal errors, it may either have been copied from or represent the pre¬ 
print stage of the edition. 

G1 paper, ms. GOML [D.231/PS. 67]: 392 pages, 15.2x19 cm, one poem per 
page, good condition, neat script (on yellowish lined paper with black 
ink). Incomplete: starting with NA 9, besides the usual NA 234 and part 
of NA 385.7 f., NA 59, 66 and 21A plus several author names are missing. 
At least two different hands, both quite legible, occasional variants 
without specification of source, occasional corrections above the line or in 
the margin, rarely notes, named English “note”, European page numbers; 
deviations in the Mavis, sometimes totally different or additional ones; 
unreliable length of e/e and o/o, puUi- s quite arbitrary, lacunae in obvi¬ 
ously illegible passages, for example at the beginning; obvious difficulties 
with metre (wrongly split dr which lead to incomplete extra lines) - from 
all of which follows that the source was at least one, but probably several 
palm-leaf mss.; apart from all obvious and possible mistakes, a consider¬ 
able number of real variants and a few definitely superior readings, some 
of them not found in any edition; dialectal variants: av for au, etc. 

G2 paper ms. GOML [R.5745/TR.1066], 380 pages, 19.5 x 32.5 cm, about 33 lines 
per page, poems continuously written on both sides, partly damaged, 
irregular script, in places hard to decipher (on yellowish lined paper with 
black ink). Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Incomplete: 
beginning with NA 9 and ending with NA 388. As in G1 modernised script 
with unreliable marking, poem text in lines with faulty dr split {dr marked 
and corrected in pencil for pages 1-8), kUavi, author + Tamil number, some 
notes; European page numbers. Identical with G1 up to the corrections and 
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notes, but poorly written and in places really hard to read; additional mis¬ 
takes, but better as to e/e and o/o, occasionally correct where G1 is mis¬ 
taken, so probably derived from the same sources and not a copy of Gl. 

G3 paper ms. GOML [R.5743/TR.1064]: 138 pages, 19.5 x 33 cm, three poems 
per page, brittle. Very neat and regular (on brownish lined paper with 
black ink). Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Complete 
apart from NA 234, 385.7df., followed by the beginnings of a word index 
(pp. 135-138). European page and poem numbers; no kdavi-s but authors; 
European page numbers in pencil. Either copied from the edition princeps, 
with which it is identical, apart from a few spelling mistakes and rare cor¬ 
rections, or pre-edition copy. 


Akananuru: 19 (8/11) 

TT* palm-leaf manuscript from Tiruvavatuturai [no number", cover says 
“Ettuttokai” , followed by AiN and Pati] 20 folios, 30 x 5 cm, 14 or 15 lines 
per page, old and worm-eaten, a very few crumbling margins, still very 
legible apart from single aksara-s. Incomplete: 299-400 (apart from 
336.19d-343.15c), though misnumbered by one downwards. This is the 
distinctive mark of the best-attested transmission strand; the complete 
manuscripts of this line begin the mistake with poem 107 [mss. of this line 
are marked by an asterisk *]. 100 European page numbers in blue (1-40). 
Traditional colophon (p. 39, 1. 13 f.-40.7). 101 Traditional script, beautiful 
and quite conservative: old characters for the r series, no pudi-s, no dif¬ 
ferentiation between long and short e/e and o/o, nor between d and ra, 
traditional (and quite regular) sandhi, scriptio continua, few scribal errors. 
The text of the poem is followed by kdavi and number; occasionally mark¬ 
ings for metrical feet have been inserted by vertical strokes with a pencil. 
Closely agreeing with the other mss. marked by an asterisk, i.e. NL, Cl, C5, 
C6, Gl, G2. 


99 Both the Taficavur and the IAS catalogues give the registration number 77, but this does not 
concur with reality. In the TAM library, no. 77 is the Tiruppatirip Puliyur Puranam. 

100 To be precise: No 107 actually includes the last 8 lines of 108, while the first 10 lines of 108 
are missing. The result is that from here on (i.e. ms. counting No. 109) all the poems are counted 
one below their original number. This is kept up until No 387. Then the number 388 is skipped, 
so that for the last 11 poems we are back with the traditional counting. This is true for TT also. 

101 For the text of the very lengthy final colophon of the AN with variations, cf. colophon chap¬ 
ter. 
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NL* palm-leaf manuscript from the National Library in Kolkatta [3141//S. V.P. 
91] 102 folios, 32 x 5 cm, 11 lines per page, excellent state of preservation 
(AC-kept), but many photos slightly out of focus. Complete (apart from 
336.19d-343.15c) and misnumbered from 107 onwards, with traditional 
colophon (f. 102b [illegible since photo out of focus]). Traditional script, 
legible and quite conservative: old characters for the r series, no puUi-s, 
no differentiation between long and short e/e and o/o, nor between a and 
ra, traditional (and quite regular) sandhi, scriptio continua. The text of 
the poem is followed by kilavi and number. The folios are numbered on 
one side only in Tamil. Closely agreeing with the other mss. marked by an 
asterisk, i.e. TT, Cl, C5, C6, Gl, G2. 

Cl* palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [1075 = part of the serial Ettuttokai 
ms.] 90 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 10 lines per page, worm-eaten and partly crum¬ 
bling margins, but very legible (hand changing on p. 160). European 
page numbers in black (142-321); pada index in the margin. Incomplete: 
3(/«7uvi)-400.22b (except AN 46.12c-50 (between p. 165/166) 102 , 123.14- 
128.7a (between p. 197/198), AN 336.19d-343.15c), misnumbered from 107 
onwards, completed by [237] (p. 1) AN 400.22cd-26 with traditional colo¬ 
phon (followed by PN ). [The beginning might be found if the rest of the 
serial ms. can be located.] Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction 
between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua, 
traditional order giving poem, kilavi, author and number. Occasionally the 
texts contains blank aksara-s (rarely more than one or two in sequence), 
indicating that the matrix was already no longer decipherable, occasion¬ 
ally we find corrections between the lines written in the same hand. From 
p. 160 onwards the writing is denser (11 lines per page); both blank spaces 
and errors become much more numerous. Closely agreeing with the other 
mss. marked by an asterisk, i.e. TT, NL, C5, C6, Gl, G2. 

C2 palm-leaf manuscript from UVSL [28] 157 folios, 41.5 x 2.5 cm, 4-5 lines per 
page, basically good condition (apart from a few broken leaves and some 
worm-holes, but difficult type of palm-leaf, very thin and uneven with 
curling margins, so that rarely all lines on one leaf are clearly in focus. 
European page numbers in black (1-314). Incomplete; KV + 1-351.7 (p. 1/2 
half missing = additional leaf of AN 1-3 and mostly illegible; missing: AN 
158.7 ff.-172,204). Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction between 
e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, ta with elongated horizontal 


102 In these cases apparently one leaf of the original manuscript was lost, since what is missing 
covers the text of about four poems, while each page carries on average two poems. 
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stroke, scriptio continua, traditional order giving poem, kilavi, author and 
number. Scribal errors are comparatively few, but especially the first and 
last lines on the page are often hard to decipher; many blank spaces, in 
length between aksara-s and several cir. First representative of the second 
strand of transmission; closely agreeing with C3. 

C3 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [107] 78 folios, 47.5 x 4 cm, 
12-13 lines per page, good condition, dated to Karttikai month, year 902 
[Kollam] = November 1726 C. E., scribe named Renkanatan. European 
page numbers in black (1-154). Head colophon with marginal blessing 
in grantha (sri ttm subham astu) with four devotional Vaisnava stanzas 
and a series of blessings (902 /c° 103 karttikai mata mutal renkanatan eluti 
varukiratu ... cankattar patiya netuntokaiyum turaiyuti kavi patin perkajum 
elutiyirukkutu. makilmaravar tan malar atiye tancam. [grantha:] subham 
astu. tt rama jayam. kerutaya namah.). Incomplete: KV + 1-351.7 (missing: 
158.7 ff.-172, 204, page number 47/48 omitted). Traditional script without 
puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r 
series, scriptio continua, traditional order giving poem, kilavi, author 
and number. Scribal errors are comparatively few, many blank spaces, 
in length between aksara-s and several cir; second representative of the 
second strand of transmission; closely agreeing with C2. 

C4a palm-leaf manuscript from UVSL [292] 10 folios (numbered 2-21), 
42.5 x 3 cm, 6-9 lines per page, very old and brittle (possibly the oldest still 
available and going back to the 17 th century?), many crumbling margins 
and missing bits. Several European page numbers in blue and black (2-21). 
Incomplete: beginning with 4 and ending with 170 with line split(!) and 
commentary. 104 Traditional script. Deviations from the printed edition 
seem to be more numerous, but this ms. is hard to decipher and thus not 
yet collated. 

C4c palm-leaf manuscript from UVSL [297] 29 folios (title f., European page 
numbers 1-56; 49-50 blank), 40 x 3 cm, 9-11 lines per page, old and brittle 
(possibly the second oldest after C4a), left third margin eaten away, partly 
up to one third of the leaf. Complete (according to colophon): old com¬ 
mentary on KV-90 (quotation of first cir followed by commentary); mis- 
numbered (p. 1-3 fragment of an alphabetical word list, named akarati 
on p. 1; p. 4-48: AN 7.12-p. 48: AN 90; p. 53f.: AN KV-2; p. 51f.+55f.: AN 2 


103 For the symbols used to abbreviate the year designation of the Kollam era, see Ciotti/Fran- 
ceschini (forthcoming). 

104 It is highly unlikely that a mere 10 folios can contain all these 166 poems with commentary: 
collation will be necessary to gain certainty. 
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end-AN 7.8. Colophon (p. 48, 1. 9): netuntokai tttltojnnuru pattukk’ urai 
~eluti mutintatu. [grantha] dev! sahayam. Traditional script. Contains 
a number of readings unattested in other manuscripts and followed by 
Irakavaiyankar. 

C5a-c*papermanuscript from the UVSLin3vols [7/69,8/70,9/72] , Kalirriyanainirai, 
Manimitaipavalam and Nittilakkovai, 289+225+206 pages, 27 x 16,5 cm, one 
poem per right page, long poems continued on the following left page, 
good condition and easy reading (on yellowish lined paper in fine black 
ink, variants between the lines in pencil, same hand). Complete with tra¬ 
ditional colophon (vol. 3, im. 383 f.); the misnumbering beginning with AN 
108 is corrected in pencil. This manuscript definitely belongs to the early 
20 th century, because the printed front page reads: Ettuttokaiyul onrakiya 
Akananuru. mutalavatu Kalirriyanainirai. itu parpala ettuppiratikalaik 
kontu arayntu pinnattiir, A. Narayanacami Aiyar elutiya pustakam. 
copakirutu-v[arsam]. “Akananuru, which is one among the Ettuttokai. 
1. Kalirriyanainirai. After research into various palm-leaf manuscripts 
written by A. Narayanacami Aiyar of Pinnattur. The year of Jupiter 
= 1903/04.” Ibid, for Manimitaipavalam and Nittilakkovai (= vols 2+3). Tra¬ 
ditional colophon at the end of vol. 3; the last two pages in vol. 3 add two 
anonymous stanzas not known from elsewhere and some further informa¬ 
tion not fully decipherable, but dated to 25-3-10, 27-3-10, 3-4-10 and men¬ 
tioning as correctors Ulakarata Pillai from Tancavur and Arumukanayinar 
from Tiricirappalli.] The script is modern with full marking, European 
page numbers (mostly in print), European poem numbers, text split in 
lines and cir followed by kUavi and author. Closely agreeing with the other 
mss. marked by an asterisk, i.e. TT, NL, Cl, C6, Gl, G2, i.e., the matrix text 
was based on the misnumbered strand, but the lacunae are filled up from 
other sources, and additionally this highly legible and correct text con¬ 
tains some definitely superior readings not attested elsewhere, most prob¬ 
ably emendations on the part of the compiler. 

C6* paper manuscript from the UVSL [4/66] 259 pages, 21 x 16 cm, 25-26 lines 
per page, poems written on both sides, separated by blank space, brittle 
and worm-holed, just legible (on very brown paper in black ink - lami¬ 
nated), few variants between the lines in the same hand, many underlined 
words and phrases. Complete (except AN 336.19d-343.15c), misnumbered 
from 107 onwards; with traditional colophon (p. 258 f.). Script in a transi¬ 
tional phase, basically no vowel marks and kal distinction, but occasional 
puUi-s, scriptio continua; European page numbers, poem, kUavi, author, 
number in Tamil. Closely agreeing with the other mss. marked by an aster¬ 
isk, i.e. TT, NL, Cl, C5, Gl, G2. 
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C7a paper manuscript from the UVSL [5/67] 317 pages, 21 x 20 cm, about 16 
lines per page, poems written continuously on both sides separated by 
several blank lines, very brittle and worm-eaten, partly in pieces, not 
beautiful but legible (on brownish paper in bluish-black ink), numerous 
corrections and variants (in black, blue, bluish and pencil). Incomplete: 
KV + 1-120 ( Kalirriyanainirai ), one green leaf, 301-400 ( Nittilakkovai ) with 
traditional colophon (im. 320 ff.). The missing Manimitaipavalam is found 
in ms. 10/71 = C7b. Modern script with full marking, tinai (partly added, 
always added after 301), European numbers in pencil, poems with full 
split of lines and dr, kUavi, author, Tamil number; from 301 onwards Tamil 
numbers in blue. Bears testimony to readings from both basic strands (TT, 
NL, Cl+6, corrected by C2+3, apparently via C9) plus some additional vari¬ 
ations that might be quotations or conjectures. 

C7b paper manuscript from the UVSL [10/71] 408 pages, 33 x 21 cm, poems on 
right pages, long ones continued on left pages, very brittle and some worm- 
holes, some crumbled pages, regular and legible (on yellowish lined paper 
in black ink), numerous corrections and variants (in black, blue, bluish 
and pencil) just as C7a and in the same hand. Incomplete: AN 121-125, 
193-299, 126-192 (= Manimitaipavalam; AN 147, 149, 152, 230 missing), but 
in another hand. Complement of ms. 5/67 = C7a. Modern script with full 
marking, European page numbers, tinai, Tamil numbers (partly added in 
pencil), poems with full split of lines and dr, kilavi, author. Bears testi¬ 
mony to readings from both basic strands (TT, NL, Cl+6, corrected by C2+3, 
apparently via C9) plus some additional variations that might be quota¬ 
tions or conjectures. 

C8 paper manuscript from the UVSL [6/68] 182 pages, 21 x 17 cm, 26 lines per 
page, poems written on both sides and shining through, irregular script in 
black, rarely notes in pencil between the lines. This ms. must have been 
laminated some 30 years ago and is by now so brown as to be virtually 
illegible. Perhaps complete, since with traditional colophon (p. 181 f.). Tra¬ 
ditional script without vowel marks or puUi-s, but modern r series, Tamil 
page numbers, scriptio continua, European pages numbers in red added 
on every other page; note on last page (same red pen): checked by N. Srini- 
vasan, 2-8-70. 

C9 paper manuscript from the UVSL [11/73] 798 pages(?), 34 x 23 cm, one 
poem per right page, notes (and occasionally poem ends) on left page, 
front cover missing, very brittle, with some worm-holes, pages partly in 
tatters (photos with single pages and pieces), legible, regular script (on 
brownish lined paper in pencil or bluish or brownish ink, partly very 
faded; otherwise thick black ink), many variants between the lines, cor- 
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rections and notes, in pencil, also on left pages (also in black, blue and 
bright blue), in several hands. Incomplete: KV + 1-399 (AN 7, 317, 322 
missing). Script in a transitional phase, occasional marking of e/e, o/o, 
a/ra, some pulli- s, mostly in additions and corrections, European poem 
numbers in bright blue, poems in scriptio continua without line break and 
clr split, directly followed by kttavi; author and poem number in Tamil in 
separate line. Bears testimony to readings from both basic strands (mostly 
TT, NL, Cl+6, corrected by C2+3, but for Manimitaipavalam partly the other 
way round) plus some additional variations that might be quotations or 
conjectures. 

Gl* paper manuscript from the GOML [R.5734/TR.1050] 20 x 33 cm, 269 pages, 
poems continuously written on both sides, separated by several lines, 
brittle and now laminated, 105 very clear and regular hand (on yellow¬ 
ish lined paper in black ink). Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy 
in 1955/56. Complete (apart from AN 336-343), misnumbered from 107 
onwards, with traditional colophon (p. 262 f.), followed by the beginning 
of a name index in a different hand, followed by another AN KV-5 in a 
different hand (less neat). The script is more like modern standard, but 
making no use of pudi-s, not distinguishing between e/e and o/o, but occa¬ 
sionally between a/ra. Poems are divided into lines, but lines are not split 
into metrical feet, sandhi is upon the whole preserved, though there are 
deviations. Individual poems followed by their kUavi(-s), author’s name 
and European number; European page numbers. Closely agreeing with 
the other mss. marked by an asterisk, i.e. TT, NL, Cl, C5, C6, G2 and sharing 
a number of new mistakes and lacunae with C9 and G2; possibly a copy 
from C9 before correction and adding a number of individual mistakes and 
corrections. 

G2* paper manuscript from the GOML [R.5735/TR.1051] 20 x 32 cm, 278 pages, 
poems written on both sides separated by blank lines, from 144 onwards 
one poem per page, brittle and now laminated, slightly flourished but 
regular hand (on yellowish lined paper in black ink). Donated by the 
Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Incomplete: KV up to standard 325; 
misnumbered from 107 onwards. The writing seems to be in a transitional 
phase: occasional, but completely unreliable marking of e/e, o/o and a/ 
ra, most puUi-s, though some of them in odd places, scriptio continua, cir-s 
not marked, the sandhi treated as in Gl. Poems followed by kilavi, author 


105 Ironically, the fee charged for the xerox copy of this ms. and the two following ones accorded 
to the EFEO was designed to pay for the lamination. 
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and Tamil number; European page numbers. Closely agreeing with the 
other mss. marked by an asterisk, i.e. TT, NL, Cl, C5, C6, G2 and sharing a 
number of new mistakes and lacunae with C9 and Gl; possibly a copy from 
C9 before correction and adding a number of individual mistakes and cor¬ 
rections. 

G3 paper manuscript from the GOML [R.5736/TR.1052] 19 x 33 cm, 218 pages, 
written on both sides, brittle and now laminated, regular hand (on yellow¬ 
ish lined paper in thick black ink). Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy 
in 1955/56. [Possibly a copy from a manuscript mentioned in the correction 
colophon to C5 as belonging to one Tancavur Ulakanatapillai (cf. chapter 
II.3.2.1, p. 130).] Incomplete; KV-36 + urai (often blank spaces for the poem 
text). Modern script with full marking, European page numbers, tinai, 
poems with full split of lines and dr (if not blank), kttavi, author, com¬ 
mentary. The urai gives an extensive paraphrase in prose which for some 
of the poems takes up several pages. The paraphrase is rounded up by 
additional comments and parallels. This commentary is not identical with 
any of the printed ones. According to the unanimous judgement of the late 
EFEO pandits T. V. Gopal Iyer and T. S. Gangadharan it is, however, not old, 
but might go back to the late 19 th or early 20 th century. 


Purananuru: 15 ( 14 / 1 ) 

TT palm-leaf manuscript from Tiruvavatuturai [76] 88 folios, 27 x 5 cm, 12-13 
lines per page, old and worm-eaten, crumbling margins, still very legible 
apart from single aksara-s. Pages are numbered in European numbers 
with a black pen, pada index in the margin. Incomplete: PN 1 (= I<V)-107 
plus urai. Traditional script, old characters for the r series, no pulli-s, no 
differentiation between long and short e/e and o/o, or between a and ra, 
traditional sandhi, scripdo continua. The text of the poem is followed by 
tinai, turai, author, urai and number. 

Cl palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [237 = part of the serial Ettuttokai 
ms.] 75 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 11 lines per page, in part badly worm-eaten 
and with some broken margins (last folio almost gone), many lacunae 
(blank spaces; two blank pages), some under-linings and corrections in 
pencil, regular and legible. On the left the original Tamil numbers for 
folios (95-171) and another Tamil number in black (201-357), on the right 
or left European page numbers with black (1-149). Marginal title reads 
purampattu, pada index in the margin. Complete: 1.4b (= KV)-400 (pre¬ 
ceded by AN 400.22cd-26 + colophon). Traditional script, old characters 
for the r series, no puUi-s, no differentiation between long and short e/e 
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and o/o, nor between a and ra, traditional sandhi, scriptio continua. The 
text of the poem is followed by tinai, turai, author and number. 

C2 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [707] 78 folios, 31 x 5 cm, 13 lines per 
page, good condition apart from broken margins, but many long lacunae 
(blank spaces), partly corrections and filling in by blue pen, regular and 
legible. On the left the original Tamil numbers for folios (97-174), on the 
right or left European page numbers with black text marker (1-149). Mar¬ 
ginal title reads purampattu, pada index in the margin. Complete: PN 1 
(= KV)-400. Traditional script, old characters for the r series, no puUi-s, 
no differentiation between long and short e/e and o/o, nor between a and 
ra, traditional sandhi, scriptio continua. The text of the poem is followed 
by tinai, turai, author and number (ending with PN 400). 

C3 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [940] 44 folios, 23 x 4 cm, 8 lines per 
page, slightly worm-eaten and some broken margins (especially towards 
the end), folios numbered in Tamil from 39-1 with some disorder, but 
some sort of marginal legend, slightly irregular but legible. Pada index in 
the margin. Incomplete in upturned sequence: beginning with PN 239.6b 
(numbered as 78) and ending with KV (marginal title of leaf above reads 
cahkappattu; last leaf contains an outside poem in two colons). Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua; slightly elongated ta. 

C4 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [440] 92 folios numbered 1-92 (no. 8 
only 3 lines and back blank; 92 twice, both with back blank) + 28 folios 
numbered 101-128 + 1 f. numbered 138 (older and very crumbled margins) 
+ 1 folio reduced to the central portion + If. in bigger size (unnumbered), 
36 x 5 cm, 10 lines/ll lines per page, two hands, slightly worm-eaten and 
partly broken margins, very regular, legible. Title leaf reads purappattu 
mulamum uraiyum ; marginal title purappattu, pada index in the margin. 
Incomplete: KV-160 + 150end-197 + 9-10 plus urai. Traditional script 
without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, lines ends marked by hyphen in the first hand; second 
hand very elongated ta. Poem followed by tinai, turai, author, urai and 
number. 

C5 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [128] 164 folios, 35 x 3.5 cm, 8-11 
lines per page, margins crumbled away especially on the left side with 
text, written very densely, regular, legible. European page numbers in 
black from 1-327, but not in correct order (1 is followed by 51, 61, 63, but 
the missing numbers follow later; 1 and 3 both give the KV). Incomplete: 
KV-264 (numbered as 265) + urai. Traditional script without puUi-s or dis¬ 
tinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio con- 
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tinua, very elongated ta. Poem followed by tinai, turai, author, urai and 
number. 

C6 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [96] 115, 47 x 4 cm, 8 lines per page, 
well preserved with few holes and broken margins, regular, neat and 
legible. Traditional Tamil numbering 1-113 + 1 folio numbered 58; mar¬ 
ginal title reads purananurrurai, pada index in the margin. Incomplete: 
KV-262 + 113-116 (numbered as 112-117) + urai. Traditional script without 
pudi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, 
scriptio continua. Poem followed by tinai, turai, author, urai and number. 

C7 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [576] 233 folios, 33 x 3 cm, 7-8 lines per 

page, well preserved apart from a few broken leaves, regular and legible. 
Traditional Tamil numbering + European numbering by page (= 463); mar¬ 
ginal title reads puranilai purappattu, pada index in the margin. Incom¬ 
plete: KV-263 + urai (numbered as 261). Traditional script without pudi-s 
or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio 
continua. Poem followed by tinai, turai, author, urai and number. 

C8 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [35] 147 folios, 51 x 3 cm, 7 lines 
per page, very long and thin leaves, mostly in good condition (but in 
stretches lacunae) but difficult to decipher. Traditional Tamil numbering 
+ European numbering by page (= 292); marginal title reads cankaceyyul 
purappatturai, pada index in the margin. Incomplete: KV (on f. 1 = second 
leaf = exchanged with first leaf = f. 2?)-207 (numbered as 171?) plus urai. 
Traditional script without pudi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old 
characters for the r series, elongated ta, scriptio continua. Poem followed 
by tinai, turai, author, urai and number. 

C9 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [549] 146 folios, 32 x 3.5 cm, 7-12 lines 
per page, good condition, regular and legible, though some parts very 
dense. Traditional Tamil numbering and European page numbers (1-290); 
marginal title reads purappatturai, pada index in the margin. Incomplete: 
KV-219 (numbered 217) plus urai. Traditional script without pudi-s or dis¬ 
tinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, very elongated 
ta, scriptio continua. Poem followed by tinai, turai, author, urai and number. 

A1 palm-leaf ms. from Annamalai University Library [37/44572] 16 folios, 
34 x 4 cm, 7-9 lines per page, bad condition, worm-eaten and partly 
broken margins, regular and legible. Tamil folio numbers (1-16). Incom¬ 
plete (marginal title: cankac ceyyul): KT 2, ?, PN 1, 2, 3, 8,10,12,13,15,18, 
20, 9,25, 26, 27-150 + turai. Traditional script without pudi-s or distinction 
between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua. The 
text of the poem is followed by tinai, turai, author and number in the ms. 
(i.e., KT 2 = 1, ? = 2; PJV 1 = 3,...) 
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T1 palm-leaf ms. from ORIML Trivandrum [6417] 1 folio, size unknown, 
8 lines per page, quite good condition, though with a few holes, neat and 
regular script, very legible. Tamil folio number 95. Composite manuscript 
made up of bits and pieces mostly from KUkkanakku, beginning with 
TiruvaUuvar Malai and the Rural, but also MuttoUayiram and Cintamani. 
Fragment: 188,183,184, Pari Ti. 8, hyphen to mark the line end; numbered 
1-4, ending with “enru puran[ sic]”. Mixed script without puUi-s or distinc¬ 
tion between a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua, but a 
special mark for e/e, o/o in the form of a little additional loop at the end of 
the kompu. 

TUI palm-leaf ms. from Tamil University, Tancavur [606] 32 folios, 26 x 3 cm, 
8 lines per page, fairly good condition, though worm-eaten especially in 
the right margin (partly crumbled away), neat and regular script up to 
folio 8a, then a different hand, slightly bigger and more irregular, later 
both hands alternating at irregular intervals, both mostly legible. Tamil 
folio numbers, marginal title ([grantha] hari om, nanraka, cankacceyyul). 
Incomplete: KV-96. Transitional script without puUi-s or distinction 
between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern characters for the r series, scriptio con¬ 
tinua, but partly faulty line split with hyphens. Poem followed by tinai, 
turai, author and number. 

G1 palm-leaf manuscript from the GOML [R.8842/TR.3156] 5 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 
11 lines per page, no holes but broken margins, regular, neat and legible. 
First two leaves numbered in Tamil 2 and 3, pada index in the margin, 
poem beginnings marked by green stroke; cover reads purananuru 
ainkurunurrum patalkaL Fragment: poems between 45-144 (numbered as 
7-49; last folio stray poems from AiN-tirattu, KT 60, 202, 397 followed by 
PN 235). Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, 
a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua. Poem followed by 
tinai, turai, author and number. 

G2 paper manuscript from the GOML [D.284] 299 pages (page 1/2 missing), 
20 lines per page, 21 x 18 cm, poems continuous on both sides, slightly 
torn and some pages very pale, but legible (on brownish paper in black 
ink). Front page presumably gives date: 9-1-16 (= 1916); European page 
numbers in pencil on every second page (= 150). Incomplete: middle of 
KV.2-197 with urai. Scriptio continua, but modern script with puUi-s and 
vowel distinction. Poem followed by tinai, turai, urai and Tamil number. 

+ stray poems in Cankacceyyul CC1UVSL [654/2027]: PN 164, 228 (2). 
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Aihkurunuru: 7 (3/4) 

TT palm-leaf manuscript from Tiruvavatuturai [no number; cover says 
“Ettuttokai”; following AN and followed by Pad] 41 folios, 30 x 5 cm, 14 or 
15 lines per page, old and worm-eaten, very few crumbling margins, still 
very legible apart from single aksara-s. European page numbers in blue 
(41-122). Complete with KV, decade titles in the margin and traditional col¬ 
ophon (p. 122 = im. 102-0202,11.9-11: varavuccirappuraittap pattu murrum. 
peyanart mullai murrum. 500. ainkurunuru murrum. maruta ~e[\. 9] ittokai 
tokuttar pulatturai murriya kutalur kilar - ittokai tokuppittan yanaikkat 
ceyman tarancera+[\. 10] rumporaiyar- civantaypatame tunai). Tradi¬ 
tional script: old characters for the r series, no pudi-s, no differentiation 
between long and short e/e and o/o, or between a and ra, traditional (and 
quite regular) sandhi, scriptio continua. The text of the poem is followed by 
kilavi and number (counted by decades with name after each no. 10 and in 
the margin); occasionally markings for metrical feet have been inserted by 
vertical strokes with a pencil. 

Cl palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [1075, im. 4652, f. 92 following the 
KT colophon = part of the serial Ettuttokai ms.] 1 folio, 36 x 4 cm, 10 lines 
per page, worm-eaten and partly crumbling margins, but very legible. 
European page numbers in black (92). Fragment: KV-2.2 [The continua¬ 
tion might be found if the rest of the serial ms. can be located.] Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua. Order poem, kilavi, author and number. 

C2 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [173] 75 folios, 41 x 3 cm, 6 lines 
per page, very bad condition and many pieces broken away, many blank 
spaces, hardly legible. Incomplete: 29-470 + urai. Traditional script 
without pudi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the 
r series, scriptio continua; slightly elongated ta, script similar to AN ms. 
UVSL 28. Order: poem, kilavi and number (counted by decades with name 
after each no. 10 and in the margin). 

C3 paper manuscript from the UVSL [98] 124 sheets, 33 x 20.5 cm, poems on 
right sides, partly quite pale, but legible (on yellowish paper with hand- 
drawn lines partly in blue ink, partly in black ink, several hands, with 
corrections, additions and notes in several hands in pencil, blue, bright 
blue and grey, also on left pages). According to front page with notes from 
Caminataiyar’s hand ( aiyar avarkal kurippukalutan ); according to the 
cover page gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A.. Complete with KV 
and traditional colophon (im. 118); followed by stray poems and word con¬ 
cordance of the AiN plus one of the Purattirattu (70 sheets). Transitional 
script without pudi-s (except in the traditional colophon) or distinction of 
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e/e, o/d, a/ra, but modem characters for the r series. Scripdo continua, clr 
marked by pencil strokes, with new line and indentation for each poem, 
Tamil poem number, kilavi, number within the decade; decade titles pre¬ 
ceding and following the decade. 

C4 paper manuscript from the UVSL [97] 159 pages, 33 x 21 cm, poems on both 
pages, separated by blank line, good condition though slightly translu¬ 
cent, easy reading (on brownish lined paper in black ink), according to 
the cover page gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A.. Complete: 1-500, 
no traditional colophon. Modern script and completely marked, full split 
of line and clr. European numbers in decades, decade title, poem, kilavi, 
Tamil numbers in decades, decade end mentioned. 

G1 paper manuscript from the GOML [D.202] 150 pages, 22 x 33 cm, 25 lines per 

page, poems on both pages, separated by blank lines (on brownish lined 
paper with black ink, rare corrections, hand changes with 350, for that part 
corrections and variants in thick black), bad condition, translucent, partly 
torn (odd pages on older and browner paper pasted into current ms.), but 
legible. Complete with KV, no traditional colophon. Modern script with full 
marking, line and clr split. European page numbers, tinai (per hundred), 
number and title of decade, European poem number, poem, kilavi, Tamil 
number for poem within the decade. 

G2 paper manuscript from the GOML [D.203] 101 pages, 23 x 30 cm, 26-31 lines 

per page, poems on both pages, pages of different size and quality pasted 
together into one ms. (on rather brownish lined paper with black ink, cor¬ 
rections and additions in black, pencil and red), according to front page 
purchased in 1893/94, damaged but quite legible. Incomplete: KV + 1-350. 
Modern script with full marking and line split, but no clr split, decade title 
and number, European number for poem within the decade (partly in the 
margin further numbers in brackets and in another hand), poem, kilavi. 

+ stray poems in Purananuru mss. G1 GOML [R8842] and in Cankacceyyul 
CC1 UVSL [654]: Ainkurunuru Tirattu, as well as one additional page with 
4 poems in the London manuscript of the Kuruntokai Or. 2726. 


Patirrupattu: 10 (4/6) (not copied: NLK) 

TT palm-leaf manuscript from Tiruvavatuturai [77; cover says “Ettuttokai”, 
following AN and AiN] 28 folios, 30 x 5 cm, 14 or 15 lines per page, old 
and worm-eaten, very few crumbling margins, still very legible apart from 
single aksara-s. European page numbers in blue (123-177). Incomplete: 
ll.lc-90 (marginal title reads irantam pattu; end on p. 177 reads onpatam 
pattu murrum ); pada index in the margin. Traditional script: old charac- 
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ters for the r series, no puUi-s, no differentiation between long and short 
e/e and o/o, nor between a and ra, traditional sandhi, scriptio continua.; 
poems are followed by turai, vannam, tukku, peyar and number in decade 
plus patikam at the end of the decade; poem ends partly marked with tiny 
bright blue vertical stroke. 

NL palm-leaf ms. from NLK [3087] not yet copied 

Cl palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [1075 = part of the serial Ettuttokai 
ms.; preceded by KT + AiN and followed by AN] 25 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 
10 lines per page, worm-eaten and partly crumbling margins, occasional 
blank spaces, but very legible. European page numbers in black (93-141). 
Incomplete: 12.2b-90 (end on p. 141 reads onpatam pattu murrum). Tra¬ 
ditional script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old 
characters for the r series, scriptio continua, traditional order giving poem, 
turai, vannam, tukku, peyar and number in decade plus patikam at the end 
of the decade. 

C2 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [98a] 68 folios, 41 x 4.5 cm, 11 lines 
per page, partly well preserved with a few crumbling margins, towards 
the end (f. 285-298) partly very crumbling and broken; regular and legible 
(slightly curling leaves with hardly decipherable first/last lines). Pada 
index in the margin; Tamil numbers (1-65; later broken), double Euro¬ 
pean page numbers in black and very thick black (162-298). Complete: 
11-90 with urai (end on p. 141 reads onpatam pattu murrum). Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua, slightly elongated fa; traditional order 
giving poem, turai, vannam, tukku, peyar, urai and number in decade plus 
patikam at the end of the decade. 

C3 paper manuscript from the UVSL [560] 101 pages, 21 x 17 cm, 16 lines on odd 

pages (bound on top); badly worm-eaten, but legible (on brownish lined 
paper with black ink; variants and corrections between the lines mostly 
in blue, sometimes in pencil or bright blue; some pages completely in 
blue); no page numbers. Incomplete: 54-90 with urai (end on p. 101 reads 
onpatam pattu mutintatu). Transitional script with modern character for 
the r series, basically no vowel marks or kal distinction, no puUi-s, scriptio 
continua ; traditional order giving absolute number (in blue), poem, turai, 
vannam, tukku, peyar, urai and number in decade plus patikam at the end 
of the decade. 

C4 paper manuscript from the UVSL [559] 326 pages, 28 x 23 cm, 22 lines on 
odd pages; very brittle and broken margins, but legible (on brownish lined 
paper with black ink; variants and corrections between the lines in bright 
blue and pencil); European page numbers (1-183), according to title page 
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tanikkakitankal. Complete: 11-90 with urai (beginning reads patirruppattu 
irantam pattu; end reads onpatam pattu murrum. irantam pattu mutal 
onpatam pattu varaikkum.). Transitional script with modern character for 
the r series, basically no vowel marks or kal distinction, no puUi-s, scrip- 
tio continua; traditional order naming the poet, followed by European 
number, poem, turai, vannam, tukku, peyar, urai and number in decade 
plus patikam at the end of the decade. 

C5 paper manuscript from the UVSL [439] 186 pages, 21.5 x 17 cm, 12 lines 
on odd pages (from p. 41 on top-bound); slightly worm-eaten, legible (on 
brownish and stained lined paper with black ink; variants and corrections 
between the lines in pencil or bright blue); page numbers (1-114) accord¬ 
ing to the cover page gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A.. Incomplete: 
11-53 with urai (preceded by 75 pages with Tillaiyantati, Tirumayilaiyantati, 
Arunaiyantati). Transitional script with modern character for the r series, 
occasional vowel marks, no kal distinction, occasional puUi-s, scriptio 
continua; traditional order giving absolute number (in blue), poem, turai, 
vannam, tukku, peyar, urai and number in decade plus patikam at the end 
of the decade. 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.114/TD.44] 213 pages, 27.5 x 23 cm, 20 lines per page, 
European page numbers, laminated with a sort of textile due to its brittle 
condition (inner margins partly crumbled away), laminated paper turning 
brownish, ruled lines, black ink, beautiful hand. Complete: 11-90 with 
comm.; inner title page reads (pencil): 2-6-27, Patirruppattu (mulamum 
uraiyum) (2 mutal 9m. pattu mutivu) 9-6-27; end on p. 213 reads: onpatam 
pattu murrum. irantam pattu mutal onpatam pattu varaikkum eluti 
mutintatu. Modern script with pulli, vowel distinction and line breaks, 
but no cir split. Partly European punctuation, “...” presumably for blanks. 
European poem numbers in the left margin, poem followed by turai, 
vannam, tukku, peyar and commentary in paragraphs, Tamil number. Last 
sentence notes the loss of the 10"' decade. 

G2 paper ms. GOML [D.115/TD.45] 80 pages, 33 x 21 cm, 25 lines per page, Euro¬ 
pean page numbers, composite manuscript (followed by Aranericcaram 
an Kuruntirattu); ruled darkening paper with black ink, clean hand. 
Incomplete: 11-35 with comm, up to 34; inner title page reads: (9-6-28; 1) 
Patirruppattu mulamum uraiyum (2 mutal 5 lan?)... 9.6.28. Traditional 
script without pulli, double kompu for e/o used occasionally, no distinc¬ 
tion between a and ra, modern characters for the r series, line break, but 
no cir split. Poem followed by turai, vannam, tukku, peyar and commentary 
in scriptio continua, Tamil number, gaps marked in similar places as G1 
(= aborted copy of the same source?); ends abruptly. 
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G3 paper ms. GOML [D.116/TD.46] 69 pages, 34 x 21 cm, 25 lines per page, Euro¬ 
pean page numbers, ruled darkening paper with black ink, inner margins 
beginning to crumble (modern binding crumbled away with one to two 
aksaras), black ink and neat hand. No title page but title above reads: 9.6.22 
(pencil), srih, Patirruppattu. Complete: 11-90. European poem numbers in 
the left margin, text only followed by turai, vannam, tukku, peyar, Tamil 
number; end on p. 69 reads onpatampattu murrum. Modern script with full 
marking, line breaks, but no dr split, gaps in the text of a number of poems. 


Kalittokai: 11 (5/6) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [73H/226] 7 folios, 43 x 3 cm, 6-8 lines per 
page, good condition, but blank spaces and even pages, regular and still 
legible, but slightly out of focus. Tamil folio numbers (105,116-121); Euro¬ 
pean page numbers (233-246). Fragment (marginal title: kalittokai - koc- 
cakkakali; pada index): 56, 55, 89, 92, 54, 60, 51, 103, 42, 46. Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [5/225] 198 folios, 45 x 3.5 cm, 8-9 lines per 
page, good condition, almost intact margins, regular but hard to read 
since slightly out of focus and reflecting. European page numbers (1-390). 
Incomplete (marginal title: kalittokai mutalavatu palaiturai ): 6-141 with 
kilavi and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, traditional + scribal colophon 
on p. 380 ( kalittokai mutintatu. mullai nilattup pattukku naccinarkkiniyar 
ceyta v-urai mutitintatu. tirumayilai annacamiyuppattiyar elutiyatu. kulir 
varuvatu neytal akum.), followed by pp. 391-397 ending in Kali 120.18; 
pada index at the end (ending on p. 390 at Kali 117 = end of Mullaik Kali). 
Transitional script with modern characters for the r series, but without 
puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, scriptio continua. 

C3 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [511/224] 312 folios, 39 x 3.5 cm, 
7-9 lines per page, very bad condition, worm-eaten and disintegrating 
margins, many half leaves and some leaves missing, but regular and 
legible. Tamil folio numbers (?-332) and European page numbers (1-606) 
around one hole, both nearly imperceptible. Incomplete (marginal title 
illegible): KV kilavi- 150 + Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, but gaps in 
between. Scribal colophon, damaged: 850 v° [Kollam = 1675 C. E.] mad 
29 tiruvarurilirukkum cenkamalaporpatam marainana pantarattin puttiran 
civakurunatan tan eluttu. Traditional script without pudi-s or distinction 
between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua, 
elongated t. 
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G1 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [D.210/TD.127] 35 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 11 lines 
per page, well preserved with few worm-holes, clear and legible. Blank 
folio dated to 16-12-13(?); Tamil folio numbers (left margin 199-233 [211a- 
215a = 1 photo missing], right margin 21-51). Incomplete: 131.25-30comm.- 
150 with kUavi and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary; traditional colo¬ 
phon f. 232a: [palai kurinci maru]ta mullai neytalenac vimmuraiye kottar 
nallantuvanar. neytarku aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkiniyan ceyta v-urai 
murrum. 33. Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, 
o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua. 

G2 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.5075/TR.2229] 79 folios + some broken 
pieces, 41.5 x 2.75 cm, 6-8 lines per page, in parts badly broken and worm- 
eaten, many half leaves, clear and legible. Tamil folio numbers (1-79). 
Incomplete (marginal title : palai): KV-34 with kUavi and Naccinarkkiniyar’s 
commentary. Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction between 
e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio continua. Mentions 
authors’ names for Palaikkali. Probably the second-oldest Kali ms. extant. 

G3 paper ms. from the GOML [D.212/TD.61] 118 pages, 17 x 20 cm, ca. 22 lines 
per page, brittle but good condition, legible (on brown paper with black 
ink). Tamil page numbers (1-118). Incomplete (heading: kalittokai mulam): 
Kali 6-141.10. Paper ms. of the first generation, poems on both sides, scrip¬ 
tio continua, no putti-s, no kal/kompu distinction, modern r series, with 
European full stop at the end of poem + poem number within tinai; indent 
for the beginning of the next verse. Copied from a ms. with commentary, 
of which some residues have remained (source preserved in another copy 
G6). 

G4 paper ms. from the GOML [R.5783/TR.1112] 162 pages, 35 x 22 cm, up to 
32 lines on odd pages, well preserved and very clear and legible (on yel¬ 
lowish lined paper in black ink). European double-page numbers (1-167). 
Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Incomplete (inner 
cover: kalittokai naccinarkkiniyar uraiyutan): KV-36 (= Palaikkali) with 
kUavi and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary. Followed by an isolated stanza 
on the merits of Palai. Modern script with full marking, line and cir split, 
and the layout of an edition, including footnotes in smaller letters. The 
name of the scholar is not found. Gives the impression of being copied 
from a printed edition: textual variations, references, quotations are given 
in footnotes. 

G5 paper ms. from the GOML [R.6843] 262 pages 21 x 33.2 cm, 26 lines per page, 

very regular and legible (on almost white paper with blue lines in black 
ink, with occasional corrections in blue and red). European page numbers 
(1-262); marginal numbers of the old ms. leaves. Cover page: “kalittokai. 
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totakam ted 11.12.57, mutivu ted 29.12.57. Copied by M. R. Sivaprakasam 
Pillay.” [Added in blue:] “Restored in 1957 from a manuscript of [R.5784].” 
Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy in 1955/56. Incomplete: KV-36 
(= Palaikkali) with kilavi and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, followed 
by an isolated stanza on the merits of Palai = copy of G4; end note in 
blue (p. 262): “Copied by M. R. Sivaprakasam Pillay 29-12-57. Compared 
by R. Ganesan 30-12-57. Compared by M. R. Sivaprakasam Pillay 30-12-57.” 
Modern script with full marking, line and cir split, and the layout of an 
edition. 

G6 paper ms. from the GOML [R.5754/TR.1075] 246 pages, 31x20 cm, ca. 46-48 
lines per page, slightly worm-holed and brittle, legible with tiny dense 
script, partly pale (on brownish lined paper with black ink; backside shining 
through very much; partly treated with chemicals(?)) with corrections from 
another pen. No page numbers. Donated by the Bhavanandam Academy 
in 1955/56. Incomplete (title page: kalittokai naccinarkkiniyarurai): 10-150 
with kilavi and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary and traditional colophon 
with uraiccirappuppayiram and 2 Venpas (im. 250f.; end 251: kalittokai 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta urai murrum ... oratelutinen ayinum onporulai 
yatayntu kolka varivutaiyar cirayntu kurrafi kalaintu kurai peytu vacittal 

karrarintamarntakatan .[grantha: sri gurubhyo nama. sri rama jayam - 

sali vali surasvami padame gati.] campuranam). Script from a transitional 
phase, partly puUi-s, kompu- but no kal distinction, modern r series, scrip- 
do continua, with European full stop at the end of the commentary + poem 
number within tinai; indent for the beginning of the next verse. Tinai-s 
beginning on odd pages. 

G7 paper ms. from the GOML [D.209/TD.59] 552 pages, 29x21 cm, ca. 20 lines 
per page, mostly good condition, partly brittle, legible with beautiful 
script (paper from creamy to brown, with black ink, but backside shining 
through) with rare pencil corrections. European page numbers in black/ 
pencil (1-552) and double-page numbers in blue/pencil (1-278); front page 
dated 17-5-7. Incomplete (title page: kalittokai uraiyutan ): 6-141 with kilavi 
and Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary. Script from a transitional phase, no 
puUi-s, no kal/kompu distinction, modern r series, with European full stop 
at the end of poem + poem number within tinai; indent for the beginning 
of the next verse, scriptio continua with European punctuation in the com¬ 
mentary. 

G8 paper ms. GOML [D.211] 128 pages, 19 x 24 cm, 23 lines per page on both 
sides, brittle, torn, worm-holed and binding strengthened with extra 
paper strips, regular and legible script (in black on dark brown paper with 
lines and margins, occasional corrections between the lines). European 
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page numbers on odd pages 1-63; dated 9-1-6 on first page. Incomplete: 
Kali 10-37 with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary. Modern script with full 
marking, line and dr split, hanging indent for poems, headings and page 
breaks. 


Paripatal: 3 (3/0) 

TT palm-leaf manuscript from Tiruvavatuturai [75] 86 folios, 36 x 4 cm, 
8 lines per page, old and very badly damaged and worm-eaten, leaves 
partly reduced to half, especially in the beginning, rest quite regular and 
legible, letters not very dense, little soot left. European page numbers in 
blue (1-172). Incomplete: lcomm.- 19.38 (according to Cam.) with com¬ 
mentary by Parimelalakar(?) 106 (marginal title gone). Traditional script: 
old characters for the r series, no puUi-s, no differentiation between long 
and short e/e and o/o, nor between a and ra, scriptio continua. 

Cl palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [247] 90 folios, 39 x 4 cm, 6 lines per 
page, old, badly damaged and very worm-eaten, leaves in partly broken 
away, especially towards the end, rest regular and legible. European 
page numbers in black (3-176 + pieces of 177-180). Incomplete: 2-22 with 
Parimelalakar’s comm, (according to Cam.; marginal title gone). Tradi¬ 
tional script: old characters for the r series, no puUi-s, no differentiation 
between long and short e/e and o/o, nor between a and ra, scriptio con¬ 
tinua, t sometimes very elongated. 

C2 palm-leaf manuscript from the UVSL [1077] 87 folios, 43.5 x 4 cm, 7-9 lines 
per page, smooth and thick, well preserved with few holes, but many 
blank spaces (especially towards the end), text regular and legible. Euro¬ 
pean page numbers in black (1, 2,1-167). Incomplete: end of Pari 1, 2 with 
Parimelalakar (cover and marginal title reads paripatal urai; in the begin¬ 
ning and end additional leaves with notes/word lists: pp. 161-166 set in 
2 colons, folios numbered in Tamil 1-3; page blank for Pari 1). Traditional 
script: old characters for the r series, no puhi-s, no differentiation between 
long and short e/e and 0 / 0 , nor between a and ra, traditional sandhi, scrip¬ 
tio continua, t sometimes elongated. 

+ stray poems in CC2 GOML [TD84a/D205], f. 4.a, 1.1: Paripatal-tirattu 8 and 
in T1 ORIML [6417], f. 95b, 1. 4-8: Pari Ti. 8. 


106 The commentator of the Pari is identified, according to Caminataiyar (1918), in a now lost 
fragmentary palm-leaf manuscript from the Tarumapuram mutt. 
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11.1.3.2 Pattuppattu : 102 (92/10) (not copied: 3 MSSML, 6 NLK) 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of Pattuppattu with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary from the 
UVSL [1074], first batch, 57 folios, 24 x 3.5 cm, 10-11 lines per page, in part well pre¬ 
served, in part badly worm-eaten and with crumbling margins; neat and regular 
but very shiny, occasionally notes between the lines and in the margins. Euro¬ 
pean page numbers 1-114. Complete with marginal titles: Tirumurukarruppatai 
(pp. 1-74) and Porunarararruppatai (pp. 74-114). Traditional script without pulli-s 
or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, scriptio con- 
tinua, slightly elongated t. 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of Pattuppattu from the UVSL [1074], second batch, 
128 folios, 24 x 3.5 cm, 12-13 lines per page, quite well preserved, apart from a few 
worm-holes and broken margins; neat and regular but very shiny, occasionally 
notes between the lines and in the margins. European page numbers 115-372. Com¬ 
plete with marginal titles: Cirupanarruppatai (pp. 115-158), Perumpanarruppatai 
(pp. 159-230), Mullaippattu (pp. 231-247), Maturaikkanci (pp. 248-372). Tradi¬ 
tional script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters 
for the r series, scriptio continua, slightly elongated t. 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of Pattuppattu with N accinarkkiniyar’s commentary from 
the UVSL [1074], third batch, 23 folios, 24 x 3.5 cm, 7-9 lines per page, quite well 
preserved, apart from few worm-holes and very few broken margins (three folios 
only half); neat and regular but very shiny, occasionally notes between the lines 
and in the margins. Two broken leaves between Maturaikkanci and Netunalvatai, 
one of them title page reading: tirunelveli intukalej tamilppantitar cornampiUai 
y-anuppiyatu. European page numbers 373-414. Complete Netunalvatai (pp. 373- 
414) with traditional colophon followed by a sale note ( munippanatu vayiravanata 
piUaikku yitaile nallakurralam kavirayar etu irunta etu vankinatu). Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r 
series, scriptio continua, slightly elongated t. 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of Pattuppattu text only from the UVSL [184], 70 folios, 
41 x 3.5 cm, 6-8 lines per page, worm-holes and towards the end broken margins, 
but regular and on the whole legible (though on the thinner variety of palm-leaf 
with some problematic portions). European page numbers from 7-106. Incom¬ 
plete: pages 1-6 missing (presumably with Porunararruppatai ), beginning with 
Cirupanarruppatai (marginal title; pp. 7-20; two Venpas plus traditional colo¬ 
phon), Perumpanarruppatai (marginal title; pp. 21-41; Venpa plus traditional 
colophon), Mullaippattu (marginal title; pp. 42-46; Venpa plus traditional colo¬ 
phon), Maturaikkanci (marginal title; pp. 47-80; Venpa plus traditional colo¬ 
phon), Netunalvatai (marginal title; pp. 81-91; Venpa plus traditional colophon), 
Kurincippattu (marginal title; pp. 92-107; two Venpas plus traditional colophon), 
Pattinappalai (marginal title; pp. 108-118; Venpa plus traditional colophon). 
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Malaipatukatam (marginal title; pp. 119-146; ending with line 537d). Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r 
series, scriptio continua, slightly elongated t. 

Serial palm-leaf ms. of Pattuppattu with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary from 
the UVSL [579], 184 folios, 34 x 3 cm, 8-10 lines per page; some holes and broken 
margins but in good condition, regular and legible. 1 title folio enumerating 10 
titles, of which the first and the last are obliterated (that is, Tirumurukarruppatai 
and Malaipatukatam ), Tamil folio numbers European page numbers from 1-364 
plus one blank folio, beginning with Porunararruppatai (marginal title; pp. 1-29; 
traditional colophon), Cirupanarruppatai (marginal title: cirupanaru-, pp. 30-58; 
traditional colophon), Perumpanarruppatai (marginal title: perumpanaru ; 
pp. 59-114, 1. 5; traditional colophon), Mullaippattu (marginal title: mullai; 
p. 114,11. 6-129; traditional colophon with Venpa), Maturaikkahci (marginal title; 
pp. 130-220; traditional colophon plus two Venpas), Netunalvatai (marginal title; 
pp. 221-240; traditional colophon plus Venpa), Kurihcippattu (marginal title: 
kurihci ; pp. 241-268; two Venpas plus traditional colophon) Pattinappalai (mar¬ 
ginal title; pp. 269-299; traditional colophon plus Venpa), Malaipatukatam (mar¬ 
ginal title; pp. 300-364; traditional colophon with one Venpa). Traditional script 
without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, old characters for the r series, 
scriptio continua, slightly elongated t. 

Fragment of a serial palm-leaf ms. of Pattuppattu from the UVSL [166] with 
traditional colophon of Cirupanarruppatai, Perumpanarruppatai and part of 
Maturaikkahci (see below). 

Composite paper ms. of Pattuppattu and Kilkkanakku from the GOML [D.120/ 
TP.47] 338 pages, 33 x 21 cm, 23 lines per page, good condition and several neat 
hands (on brownish paper with black ink), variants/corrections/cir-strokes (in blue 
or red pen or in pencil) from several hands between the lines and in the margins. 
Dated on second cover page: 17.5.29; European page numbers in blue 1-333. Incom¬ 
plete: containing copies of Perumpanarruppatai = D.267 (incomplete: 291b-500 
= pp. 1-6), pp. 7-10 missing, Maturaikkahci = D.120[sic] (fragment: 42cd-148a 
= pp. 11-13; no heading), Porunararruppatai with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commen¬ 
tary = D.268 (pp. 17-43), Cirupanarruppatai with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary 
= D.266 (pp. 44-71), Perumpanarruppatai with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary 
without number (not in table of contents; complete = pp. 72-119), Mullaippattu 
with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary =D.234 (pp. 120-132), Cirupahcamulam 
= D.147+147a (pp. 133-161), Pattinappalai with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary 
= D.232 (pp. 165-200), Malaipatukatam with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary 
= D.269 (pp. 201-281), Cirupanarruppatai =D.? (fragment: 235a-269 =p. 281 f.), 
Perumpanarruppatai = D.267? (incomplete: l-290b = pp. 282-291; not in table 
of contents), Tirikatukam = D.149 (pp. 293-322), Iniyavai Narpatu = D.136 
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(pp. 325-332). Conservative paper ms. without pulli-s or distinction between e/e, 
o/o, a/ra, modern characters for the r series and scriptio continua. Contents page 
and headings in modern script. 


Tirumurukarrupatai: 57 (57) 107 (not copied: 2 NLK, 3 MSSML) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete: text + comm, 
by Nacc. with traditional colophon (p. 74, 1. 1: murukarruppataikku 
aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - nanraka - 
arumukam. tttZ kuruve tunai. tirumurukarruppataiyurai murratu.), mar¬ 
ginal intertitles of pratika type, scriptio continua. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [589-M] 2f., 36 x5 cm, 20 lines per page. 
Complete: stanza + text only + two stanzas, colophon and list of the six 
temple names. Line split by dot. 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [548-A] 4f., 29x3 cm, 6 lines per page, 
corners rounded. Incomplete: stanza + text 11. 1-90. Marginal intertitles 
with temple name, line split by piUaiyar culi, unprofessional writing. 

C4 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [854] 6f., 15 x 4 cm, 6 lines per page. Incom¬ 
plete: stanza + text 11. 1-77 (= Tirupparankunram). Scriptio continua, 
unprofessional writing. 

C5 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [416] 18 f., 36 x 4.5 cm, 13 lines per page. Title 
folio with blessing and unidentified text. Complete: text + comm, by Nacc. 
and colophon, followed by one folio of Tiruvicaippa. Marginal intertitles 
with temple name, scriptio continua, very densely written. 

C6 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [813-A] 46 f., 26 x 4 cm, 10-11 lines per page; 
pp. 1-29 Venpappattiyal. Complete: text + comm, by Nacc. and colophon 
(pp. 30-81). Marginal intertitles with some modern temple names (p. 42: 
tiruccentur), scriptio continua. 

C7 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [892] 48 f., 20 x 5 cm, 11-12 lines per page. 
Title folio with mantras and reference to children’s birth on the verso. 
Complete: stanza + text only (pp. 1-18) + scribal colophon on p. 87, dated 
to kilaka v° (= 1848/49 C. E.). Line split by dot and line number. Followed 
by glosses in three columns (pp. 19-84), stanza and notes (pp. 82-89), 
unprofessional writing. 


107 The description for the mss. of the Tirumurukarruppatai is kept minimal here; more are still 
being found, and a detailed study and a critical edition by E. Francis (who kindly shared his 
provisional outline with me) are under preparation. 
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C8 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [704] 42 f., 27 x 4 cm, 10 lines per page, worm- 
holes and partly crumbling margins. First folio different (1411.) with stanza 
and incomplete text: 11.1-77; hard to read, little ink left. Complete text + 
unidentified comm. (pp. 3-36); followed by Navanitappattiyal (pp. 37-57) 
and Kantarantati (pp. 58-82). 

C9 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [743] 14 f., 31 x 3 cm, 10 lines per page, crum¬ 
bling margins. Incomplete: starts with the last words of lines 3-5 fol¬ 
lowed by commentary, and so on [UVSL catalogue: “contains an annota¬ 
tion of Tiru-Murukarru-Patai in the form of Karutturai. The authorship is 
not known.”] + concluding murrum (p. 10:1) + quotation of a sutra from 
Tolkappiyam (p. 10:1-2), followed by text with marginal title [c/t]i[r/r] 
upp[a]narrup[pa]t[ai] (pp. 12-27). 

CIO palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1071], 6f., 24x3.5 cm, 10 lines per page, 
worm-eaten and crumbling. Complete: text only and colophon. Inconsist¬ 
ent line split by dot, scriptio continua. 

Cll palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1072] 36 f., 35 x 3 cm, 6-7 lines per page, some 
holes. Complete: title folio, stanza and text + comm, by Parimelalakar and 
colophon. Marginal intertitles with temple name, scriptio continua. 

C12 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1073] 4f., 33 x 3 cm, 6 lines per page, three 
columns, worm-eaten and crumbling. Incomplete: stanza + text 11. 1-70. 
Marginal intertitles with temple name and metre. 

C13 palm-leafms.fromtheUVSL[1167/1467]ofthell th Tirumurai,4f.,32 x 3.5 cm, 
8-10 lines per page, worm-eaten with breaking margins. Complete text only 
with stanza (m.t. Nakldratevar aruli ceyta Tirumurukarruppatai ) (preceded 
by Nakkiratevar’s Porrit Tirukkalivenpa, followed by Tirukannappatevar’s 
Tirumaram). Traditional script, scriptio continua. Marginal intertitles 
(pratika type). Final title colophon (p. 284:8: narldratevar arulic ceytat 
tirumurukarruppatai murrum.). 

C14 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1169/1464] of the 11 th Tirumurai, 95 f. 
(discontinuous numbering), 22 x 3.5 cm, 10-11 lines per page, slightly 
worm-eaten. Complete: text only, marginal intertitles with temple name 
(pp. 153-167; marginal title: narldra[te]var aruhc ceytat tirumurukarrup[pa] 
tai tirupparankunram ). Traditional script, scriptio continua. 

G1 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [D.1199/TD.76] 3f., 36 x 3.5 cm, 9 lines per 
page, 2 columns, good condition, though uneven margins. Incomplete: 
2 stanzas + text only 11.1-77. Line split. 

G2 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.1236/TD.939] 24 f., 33 x 4 cm, 11-12 lines 
per page, in disorder (beginning on f. 23); very dense, very good condition. 
Complete text + comm, by Nacc. and colophon. Scriptio continua. 

G3 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [D.1195/TD.316/D.525] 17 f., 14x3.5 cm, 
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9 lines per page. Complete: stanza + text only. Inconsistent line split by 
dot, unprofessional writing. 

G4 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [D.1196/TD.583] 7 f., 22.5 x 3 cm, 10 lines per 
page, partly holes and broken margins. Part of a composite mss.: ff. 1-43 
Tiruvakuppu, then ff. 5-11 incomplete: stanza, text 11.1-286. Both modern 
and old form of r, special form of intervocalic ai. 

G5 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [D.1197/TD.584] 21 f., 22x3 cm, 2 columns 
(sometimes one block between the holes of the folio plus marginal inter¬ 
title), some broken margins. Complete: text only + 6 stanzas (f. 16a-18ab), 
followed by unidentified text with marginal title f. 19: cuppiramaniyar 
peril-v varumurukarruppatai. Marginal intertitles giving the temple names, 
line split, partial cir split. Both modern and old form of r and ligature for ff. 

G6 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.1269/TR.964] 20 f., 14 lines per page, 
28 x 4.5 cm, very worm-eaten. Complete: stanza + text + comm, by Nacc. 
and colophon. Marginal intertitles with temple names, scriptio continua. 

G7 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.5253] 6f., 26.5x3 cm, 10-11 lines per 
page, worm-eaten. Complete: stanza + text only. Line split by hyphen. 

G8 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.2865/TR.1635] 33 f., 41 x 3 cm, 6 lines per 
page, worm-eaten. Complete: text + comm, by Nacc., scriptio continua. 
GOML R. cat., vol. XI, p. 3216: “Presented in 1951-52 by Sri K. Shanmugam, 
Kumarakkuppam, South Arcot district.” Marginal intertitles for the sub¬ 
divisions of the work (temple name for part 1, the just number of the 
part). 

G9 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.2688/TR.1506] 73 f., 23 x 3.5 cm, 7 lines 
per page, badly worm-eaten, partly broken margins, many blank pages. 
Incomplete: text + unidentified comm. Begins with an explanation of the 
title (f. 1-4) and ends with a colophon + 7 stanzas. Marginal intertitles with 
temple names, modern script with puUi-s, double kompu, but no closed 
kal, modern r. 

G10 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.2806/TR.1588] 14f., 19 x 3.5 cm, 7. lines 
per page, good condition. Incomplete: title folio, text 1-58 + comm, by 
Nacc.; scriptio continua, unprofessional writing. 

Gil palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.5184/TR.2303] 56 f., 18.5 x 3 cm, 10 lines 
per page, worm-eaten and partly crumbling margins. Complete: 2 stanzas 
+ text + comm, by Mallaiyurk Kulantaikkaviracan (end of comm. + col. 
missing). Marginal intertitles with temple names, unprofessional writing. 

G12 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.2929/TR.1669] 7f., 30 x 3 cm, 9-10 lines 
per page, very badly worm-eaten, 2 f. partly broken away. Incomplete: stanza 
+ text 11.1-280. Marginal intertitles with temple names, scriptio continua. 
palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.2970/TR.1679] 16 f., 26 x2.5 cm, 6 lines 
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per page, some holes, but good condition. Complete: 6 + 1=7 stanzas + 
text only and colophon up to f. 11, 4f. of ancillary material (list of temple 
names, 20 stanzas, tirumurukarruppa[t]aiyarum venpakalitturai, followed 
by text to be identified). Marginal intertitles with temple names, line split 
by dots, modern r. 

G14 palm-leaf ms. from the GOML [R.5503/TR.2435] 13 f., 11 x 4 cm, 12 lines per 
page, quite worm-eaten but on the whole legible. Complete: stanza + text. 
Part of a multiple text manuscript of 173 folios (= f. 142-154). Fully modern¬ 
ised script with line split by hyphen. 

TT1 palm-leaffrom the TAM[201]21f.,36.5 x 3.5 cm, 10 lines per page, numbered 
from 1-43. Complete: stanza ( kappu ) + text + comm, by Nacc. + 9 stanzas, 
marginal title with temple names, scriptio continua, traditional script. 
Followed by TT2 (common title folio), followed by Tanikaiyarruppatai 
(wooden cover). 

TT2 palm-leaf from the TAM [201a] 23 f., 36.5 x 3.5 cm, 9 lines per page, num¬ 
bered from 44-89; continuation of TT1. Complete: stanza {kappu) and text 
plus comm, by Parimelalakar; scribal colophon. Scriptio continua, transi¬ 
tional script with modern r. 

T1 palm-leaf ms. from ORIML Trivandrum [6272] 16 f., size unknown, 4 lines 
per page, unnumbered and in disorder. Incomplete: title folio (with date), 
text only lines 1-149. Marginal titles with temple names, split line-wise 
with last letter indented to the right margin. 

T2 palm-leaf ms. from ORIML Trivandrum [4108] 121 f., size unknown, 6 lines 
per page, badly worm-eaten and partly broken margins. Complete: title 
folio with stanza, text + two stanzas and colophon (20 folios). Marginal 
intertitles with temple names and pratika, line split by hyphen/dot, tradi¬ 
tional script. Followed by 99 folios of comm, by Nacc. with traditional and 
scribal colophon, dated to 988 Kollam (= 1812/13 C. E.). 

T3 palm-leaf ms. from ORIML Trivandrum [6389] 65 f., size unknown, 8 lines 
per page, right part of the first 7 leaves and left part of the last 4 leaves 
badly damaged. Complete: stanza + text + comm, by Nacc. and colophon 
with apparently 7 stanzas. Marginal intertitles with temple names, scriptio 
continua, traditional script. 

T4 palm-leaf ms. from ORIML Trivandrum [8849A] 16 f., size unknown, two 
columns with 6 lines per page, good condition. Complete: 2 folios with 
history of the text and kurippurai, stanza + text only and colophon. Transi¬ 
tional script with modern r, line split with last letter indented to the right 
of the column. 

T5 palm-leaf ms. from ORIML Trivandrum [11500] 24 f., size unknown, 5 lines 
per page, partly badly damaged left margin. Complete: stanza (1 f.), text 
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(21 f.) + 6 (?) stanzas (2 f.). Marginal intertitles with temple names, line split 
by hyphen, conservative script. 

TUI palm-leaf ms. from TU Tancavur [2391] 10 f., size unknown, 10 lines per 
page, good condition. Incomplete: 1-263, stanza + text only. Marginal 
intertitles with temple names except once (pratika type). Inconsistent 
modern script with pulli and double kompu, scriptio continua. 

TU2 palm-leaf ms. from TU Tancavur [2522-1] 9f., size unknown, 6 lines per 
page, margins damaged. Complete: kappu + text + 6 stanzas. Completely 
modern script, but scriptio continua. 

TU3 palm-leaf ms. from TU Tancavur [2522-2] 37 f., size unknown, 9 lines per 
page, damaged. Complete: text plus seemingly an abridged version of 
Parimelalakar’s commentary. Transitional script with modern /, but no 
pulli or vowel distinction, scriptio continua. 

SMI palm-leaf ms. from MSSML [227] 25 f. + 6 pieces, 35.5 x 3 cm, 7 lines per 
page, very brittle and worm-eaten, margins partly broken away. Incom¬ 
plete, stanza + comm, by Nacc. (up to beginning of comm, ad ati 184). 
Scriptio continua, transitional script with double-bow /. 

SM2 palm-leaf ms. from MSSML [823b] 32f., 23 x 3.2 cm, 7 lines per page, good 
condition, legible. Multiple text ms.: 3 title f., Pahcarattanatirupukal (6f.), 
kappu + TMAP text complete + 2 stanzas, marginal intertitles with temple 
names (11 f.), Kantar Kalivenpa (10 f.). Scriptio continua, transitional script 
with modern/. 

SM3 palm-leaf ms. from MSSML [973] 32 f., 29.5 x 4 cm, 12 lines per page, worm- 
eaten with crumbling margins, but legible. Title f. + stanza, text compl. + 
comm, by Nacc. + 4 f. of glossary. Scriptio continua, transitional script with 
modern / and double kompu. 

SM4 palm-leaf ms. from MSSML [1587b] 91 f., 29.5 x 3.5 cm, 10 lines per page, 
brittle and worm-eaten, first folio crumbled. Multiple text ms. with Caun- 
tariya Lahari (75 f.) and TMAP (15 f.), incomplete + comm, by Nacc. Scriptio 
continua, traditional script. 

SM5 palm-leaf ms. from MSSML [1607c] 129 f., 19.5 x 2.5 cm, 9 lines per page, 
worm-eaten, but stable. Multiple text ms. with Viruttakirip Puranam (110 f.), 
TMAP (14 f.), text only, complete + 2 stanzas + colophon (fl5b2: nakkiratevar 
arulic ceyta tirumurukar[rupp]tai murrum.), marginal intertitles with temple 
names, unidentified (5f.). Scriptio continua, traditional script. 

SM6 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [689e] 24 x 3.5 cm too damaged to copy 

SM7 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [803c] 24 x 3 cm too damaged to copy 

SM8 palm-leaf ms. MSSML [1282b] 31 x 3.5 cm too damaged to copy 

A1 palm-leaf ms. from AUL [860] 37 f., 18.7 x 3.3 cm, 9 lines per page, damaged 
and ink nearly gone. Complete (22 f.): kappu + text only. Marginal intertitles 
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with temple names. Copy from edition dated to piramatica va. markali ma. 
(= 1853-54/1913-14 C. E.). Followed by unidentified text (14 f.) 

11 palm-leaf ms. from IFP Pondy [RE-4420] 21 f., 22 x 4 cm, 6 lines per page, 
very good condition. Complete: text only lines 1-317, but blank folios occa¬ 
sionally in between the different parts of the text, colophon with stanza 
(f. 17a), word list (f. 17b) + four stanzas (f. 19a-20b). Marginal titles with 
temple names, modern script with pulli and vowel length, line break by 
hyphen, partly even half-line break. 

12 palm-leaf ms. from IFP Pondy [RE-25365] 132 f., 18 x 3 cm, 6 lines per page. 
Copied from the edition of Arumukanavalar (m.t.: pirapantavaralaru). 
Complete: text + comm, by Arumukanavalar, colophon at the end of each 
subdivision, + unidentified text (f. 119a-124b), with marginal intertitle 
(f. 119a: itan tutarpariyam ) and end colophon + 7 stanzas (f. 125a-126b). 
Marginal intertitles with temple names, modern script with pulli and 
vowel marks, scriptio continua. 

13 palm-leaf ms. from IFP Pondy [RE-45898e] 11 f. in a composite ms. of 60 f. 
(discontinuous numbering and varying size), 28 x 2.5 cm, 6-7 lines per 
page. Complete: text only and colophon. Line split by hyphen, modern 
characters, but no pulli. 

14 palm-leaf ms. from IFP Pondy [RE-47681] 49 f. in a composite ms. of 128f., 
25 x 3 cm, 6 lines per page, badly damaged up to f. 11 (right quarter of the 
leaves missing). Complete: title folio + text + comm, by Nacc. + 10 stanzas 
and colophon, dated to 982 va° (Kollam = 1806/7 C. E.). Marginal pratika 
intertirtles. Traditional script. 

15 palm-leaf ms. from IFP Pondy [RE-47752] 53 f. in composite ms. of 243 f., 
40 x 2.5 cm, 5 lines per page, dilapidated margins, especially on the right. 
Complete: folio with stanza, text + comm, by Nacc. and colophon, followed 
by Kancipuranam. Scriptio continua, transitional script with modern/. 

NL1 Kolkatta palm-leaf ms. [3092] not yet copied 

NL2 Kolkatta palm-leaf ms. [3152] not yet copied 

PI palm-leaf mss. BN Paris [66] 36 f. (1-19+34), 3.60 x3 cm, three columns 
(text left, commentary middle and right). Complete: 2 stanzas + text + 
comm, by Parimelalakar. Marginal titles with temple names. Around 1830 
C. E. according to Vinson (1867: 21). Cabaton repeats Vinson. 

P2 palm-leaf mss. BN Paris [67] 40 f., 3.6 x 3 cm, 6 lines per page. Complete: 
text + comm, by Nacc.; marginal titles with temple names; colophon with 
date ( cupafnu] va. cittirai ma. Tl = 1823/24 C. E.). Vinson (1867:21) seems to 
have further information as he gives a date “30 avril 1763.” 

P3 palm-leaf mss. BN Paris [28] 5f. (=ff. 314-318), size unknown, 11 lines 
per page; dated by Vinson to 1867 C. E.. Complete: stanza + text only + 
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four stanzas as No. 46 in a collective manuscript of 59 texts (359 ff.), end 
missing. Transitional script without puUi and double kompu, but kal dis¬ 
tinction and modern r. 


Porunararrupatai: 5 (4/1) (not copied: NL) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and three Venpas (p. 114, 1. 10 f.: mutattamakkanniyar patiya 
porunararruppatai murrum. alakiya tiruccirrampalam eluttu. kuruve tunai. 
nanraka.) 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-B(=A)] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon (p. 29, 1. 2f. enpatanar pinnar avanaci akavum varatena 
venrunaka porunararruppataikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan 
ceyta v-urai mutintatu itu karikar peruvalattanai mutattamak kanniyar 
patiya atu murrum. sric ceyam/sri ra[ma]ceyam ft.) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [231a; part of a serial ms. with Iraiyanar 
Akapporul, Ilakkanakkottu, Perumpanarruppatai ] 13 folios, 43 x 3 cm, 
9 lines per page, very well preserved, but reflecting, densely written 
and hard to read. European page numbers 1-26. According to marginal 
title, text with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary; complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon (p. 26, 1. 3f.: porunararruppataikk’ acariyar parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - itu karikarperuvalattane 
mutattamakkanniyarpatiyatu murrum - iktu mayilaiannacamiy-upattiya[l 
e]lutiyatu - civamayam). Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction 
between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern characters for the r series, scriptio 
continua. 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

G1 paper ms. from the GOML [D.268 = D.120/TP.47] see above. Complete with 
traditional colophon (p. 43: porunararruppataikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci. 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu. itu karikarperuvalattanai 
mutittamak kanniyar patiyatu murrirru.) 


Cirupanarrupatai: 10 (8/2) (not copied: NL) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and two Venpas (p. 158,1. 9 ff.: itaikkalinattu nallur narrattanar 
patiya cirupanarruppataikku aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta 
v-urai mutintatu). 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-A] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon and two Venpas (p. 20, 1. 3f.: eruma nalliyak kotanai 
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yitaikkalinattu nallur narrattanar patiya cirupanarrupatai murrum. kuruve 
tunai vele tunai.) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-A(=B)] see above. Complete with 
traditional colophon (p. 58, 1. 4f.: cirupanarruk’ aciriyan parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu murrum. cokkar tunai 
ankayarkannammai tunai) 

C4 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1070; according to UVSL catalogue second 
copy of 579-A] with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, 17 folios, 38 x 3.5 cm, 
9-10 lines per page, well preserved and legible. European page numbers 
1-33 (im. with pages 30, 32 and 34missing). Incomplete: beginning with 
line 11 up to the end, but cut off in the comm, on the last line. Traditional 
script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern 
characters for the r series, scriptio continua. 

C5 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [41-C = No 4 in a composite ms. after Cit- 
amparac Ceyyutkovai, Tolkappiyam Ilampuranam and Pirayoka Vivekam] 
text with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, 20 folios, 46 x 3.25 cm, 9 lines 
per page, very well preserved and legible. European page numbers 
from 1-38 plus 1 blank folio. Complete with traditional colophon (p. 37, 
1. 8f.: cirupanarruppataikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan 
ceyta v-urai mutintatu murrum. itai mayilai annacuvami y-upattiyal 
elutiyate y-am.). Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction 
between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern characters for the r series, scriptio 
continua. 

C6 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [285] 4 folios, 44 x 3 cm, 4 columns of 8-9 
lines, glossy and very well preserved, legible. European page numbers 
1-6. Incomplete: 1-163 (marginal title: cirupanarruppatai mulam; uniden¬ 
tified non-Cankam continuation from p. 5, c. 4,1.6 onwards; break marked 
in blue). Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction between a/ra, but 
modern characters for the r series and distinction for e/e, o/o, scriptio con¬ 
tinua, but arranged line-wise. 

C7 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [166; followed by Perumpanarruppatai] 1 folio, 
45 x 3 cm, 9 lines per page, slightly blurred, very well preserved and 
but legible. Fragment: two Venpas + traditional colophon (p. 1, 11. 1-3: 
oymanattu nalliyakkotanai y-itaikkalinattu nallur narrattanar patiyatu.). 
Traditional script without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but 
modern characters for the r series, scriptio continua. 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

G1 paper ms. from the GOML [D.266 = D.120/TP.47] see above. Complete 
with traditional colophon (p. 71: cirupanarukk’ aciriyan parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai murrirru.) 
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G2 paper ms. from the GOML [D.74? = D.120/TP.47] see above. Fragment: 235a- 
269 without traditional colophon, but with the first of two Venpas. 


Perumpanarrupatai: 9 (6/3) (not copied: NL) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon and Venpa (p. 280, 1. 8: perumpanarrukkup parattuvaci 
naccinakkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - tontaiman Uantiraiyanaikkatiyalur 
uruttiran kannar patiya perumpanarruppatai - alakiya tiruccirrampalam 
eluttu.) 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-B] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and Venpa (p. 41, 1. 7f.: tontaiman Uantiraiyanaik katiyalur 
uruttiran kannanar patiya perumpanarruppatai murrum. cuppira[ma] 
n####$[ku]ruve tunai) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-B] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon (p. 114, 1. 4f.: perumpanarrukk’ aciriyan parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceytu v-urai murrum. [grantha:] subham astu. srir 
astu. vani namah. santir astu. a[v]ighnam astu. vasi devi sahayam 
untakavum.) 

C4 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [231c; part of a serial ms. with Iraiyanar 
Akapporul, Porunararruppatai, Ilakkanakkottu] 9 folios, 43 x 3 cm, set 
in 4 columns, 6-8 lines per column, very well preserved, but reflecting, 
densely written and hard to read. Tamil folio numbers in black 1-9, Euro¬ 
pean page numbers in blue 1-15. Incomplete: 1-480. Traditional script 
without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern charac¬ 
ters for the r series, scriptio continua, but set in lines. 

C5 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [166 relic of a serial Pattuppattu ms.: preceded 
by Venpa and colophon of Cirupanarruppatai and followed erratically 
by Maturaikkahci ] text with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, 30 folios, 
45 x 3 cm, 9 lines per page, slightly blurred, very well preserved and but 
legible. European page numbers 1-56, two blank folios. Complete: mar¬ 
ginal title with traditional colophon (p. 57,1. 6: perumpanarrukk’ aciriyan 
parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai murrum.). Traditional script 
without puUi-s or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern charac¬ 
ters for the r series, scriptio continua. 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

Gla+c paper ms. from the GOML [D.267 = D.120/TP.47] see above. Incomplete: 
291.6-500 (pp. 1-6) with traditional colophon and Venpa (p. 6: tontaiman 
Uantiraiyanaik katiyalur uruttiran kannar patiya perumpanarruppatai - 
murrirru.) Beginning follows ibid, on pp. 282-291 (l-290b). 
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Gib paper ms. from the GOML [? = D.120/TP.47] see above. Complete with 
traditional colophon (p. 119: perumpanarrukk’ aciriyan parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai murrirru.) 


Mullaippattu: 5 ( 4 / 1 ) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and two Venpas(p. 247,1.1 ff.: kavirippumpattinattuponvanikanar 
napputanar patina mullaikkup parattuvaci naccinarkiniyan ceyta v-urai 
mutintatu ) 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-C] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and Venpa (p. 46, 1. 6f.: kavirippumpattittup ponvanikanar 
namputanar patiya mullai murrum. alakiya tirucirrampalam.) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-C] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and Venpa (p. 129,1.3 ff.: mullaikku parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan 
ceyta v-urai mutintatu. itu napputanar patiyatu. mullaippattu murrum. 
[grantha:] subham astu. srir astu. santir astu.) 

NL palm-leaf ms. NLK [3112] not yet copied 

G1 paper ms. from the GOML [D.234 = D.120/TP.47] see above. Complete 
with traditional colophon (p. 120: itu napatitanar patiyatu. mullaippattu 
murrirru.) 


Maturaikkaiici: 5 ( 4 / 1 ) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon (p. 372, 1. 7f.: talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra pantiya 
netunceliyanai mankuti marutanar patiya maturaikkancikk’ aciriyan 
parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu.) 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-D] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and Venpa (p. 80,1. 6f.: pantiyat talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra 
netunceliynai mankuti marutanar patiya maturaikkanci mur[rum].) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-D] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and two Venpas (p. 220, 1. Iff.: talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra 
pantiya netunceliyanai marankuti marutanar patiya maturaikkancikk’ 
aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu murrum.) 

C4 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [166-A relic of a serial Pattuppattu ms. 
second erratic batch of 166, Perumpanarruppatai; fragment of Tolkap- 
piyam Porulatikaram 60 (= Purattinaiyiyal 5) on pp. 58/59] text with 
Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, 33 folios, 45 x 3 cm, 9 lines per page, 
slightly blurred, very well preserved and but legible. European page 
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numbers 58-124. Incomplete: marginal title (p. 60: maturaikkahci, 
parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan urai ) 1-648. Traditional script without pulli-s 
or distinction between e/e, o/o, a/ra, but modern characters for the r 
series, scriptio continua. 

G1 paper ms. from the GOML [D.120 = D.120/TP.47] fragment: 42d-148a; see 
above. 


Netunalvatai: 3 ( 3 ) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [1074] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon (p. 414, 1. 1: [netun]celiyanai nakldrar patiya netunalvataikku 
aciriyan parattuvaci [nac]cinarkkiniyan/r ceyta v-urai mutintatu.) 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-E] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon (p. 91, 1. 6f.: talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra netunceliyanaik 
kanakkayanar makanar nakldrar patiya netunalvatai murrum. nanraka 
kuruve tunai vele tunai makkavallipatame tunai aticcakkuttiyannavi(?) 
patame tunai.) 

C3 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-E] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon and Venpa (p. 240, 1. 5ff.: ippattu talaiyalankanatu 
ceruvenra netunceliyan mannacaivar cenru perutal inippor vanciyalin 
vancikk’ ik korravai nilaiyu nilaiyunmaiyir korravaiyai verrip poruttup 
paravutal kurinar. atu palaittinaik. korralin netunalvataikkup parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintutu. pantiyan (n)etunceliyane maturaik 
kanakkayanarmakan[n]akldranarpatiyatu ...kumarakurupacavanaipavar 
tunai.) 


Kurihcippattu: 2 ( 2 ) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-F] see above. Complete with marginal 
title: perunkurinci, traditional colophon and two Venpas (p. 107, 1. 5.f.: 
ariyavacana piramatattanai tamil arivittarkuk kamalarpatiya perunkurinci 
murrum. vele tunai kuruve tunai makatavallipatate tunai). 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-E(l)] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon and two Venpas (p. 268,1.10: ikt’ ariyavacan pirattanaik 
tamil arivittarkuk kapilar patiyatu. kurinci murrum. kuruve tunai) 


Pattinappalai: 3 ( 2 / 1 ) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-F(2)] see above. Complete with tradi¬ 
tional colophon and Venpa (p. 118, 1. 6f.: colon karikarperuvalattanaik 
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katiyaliir uruttiran kan[nana]r patiya pattinappalai murrum. nanraka 
kuruve tunai pakatavalli patame tunai cuppiramaniyan munnirka venum.) 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-F] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and Venpa (p. 299, 1. 7: pattinappalaikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci 
naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu ... colan karikar peruva\attanaik 
katiyalur uruttiran kan[nana]r patiya pattinappalai murrum.) 

G1 paper ms. from the GOML [D.232 = D.120/TP.47] see above. Com¬ 
plete with traditional colophon and Venpa (p. 199 f.: pattinappalaikk’ 
aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu... colan 
karikarperuvalattonai katiyaliir uruttiran kannar patiya pattinappalai 
murrum.) 


Malaipatukatami 3 ( 2 / 1 ) 

Cl palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [184-G] see above. Incomplete: ending with 
line 537d. 

C2 palm-leaf ms. from the UVSL [579-G] see above. Complete with traditional 
colophon and Venpa (p. 363, 1. 9 + p.364, 1. Iff.: kiittardrru[p]pataikk’ 
aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu... vela 
nannancey nannanaik kaucikanar patiya kuttararruppatai murrum. 
[grantha:] subham astu.) 

G1 paper ms. from the GOML [D.269 = D.120/TP.47] see above. Complete 
with traditional colophon, Venpa and a longer stanza (p. 280f.: kiitt[ar] 
arruppataikk’aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu ... 
vel nannancey nannanaik kavucikanar patiya kuttararruppatai murrum...) 

11.2 Manuscripts Reported in Catalogues and Editions 

Catalogues are an obvious source of information about the number and wherea¬ 
bouts of manuscripts. Descriptive catalogues exist only for the UVSL, the GOML, 
the MSSML and the TAM library. Above the library level there is one descriptive 
catalogue (Hikosaka/Samuel 1980-98) with four volumes on the manuscripts of 
the UVSL (copied from that library’s catalogue), two volumes for the TAM library 
(based on their hand list), three volumes for the Institute of Asian Studies and 
one for the Central Research Institute for Siddha (both of the latter not contain¬ 
ing any Cankam manuscripts). The GOML, TU and MSSML possess descriptive 
catalogues they have compiled themselves. The other libraries that hold clas¬ 
sical texts have either printed catalogues with minimal information (often not 
available outside the library itself), such the libraries at Annamalai University 
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and Trivandrum University and the National Library in Kolkatta, or hand lists. 
The international libraries do not do much better, although the British Library in 
London has its descriptive catalogue online. The hand list and the catalogue-in- 
progress of the IFP are also online. The Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris has a small 
published catalogue (Cabaton 1912) of its Tamil collection, as well as unpublished 
more elaborate notes for about a third of the collection and hand lists containing 
some additional material. The one work resembling a catalogus catalogorum is 
the Computerised International Catalogue of Tamil Palmleaf Manuscripts (Chella- 
muthu et al. 1989-91), in five volumes, which collects and condenses the informa¬ 
tion that can be found in the catalogues of the larger libraries. 

What almost all of these sources have in common is their uneven relationship 
with physical reality. Cases abound of manuscripts being unavailable, texts being 
misidentified, and of discrepancies between the larger catalogues and the lists in 
the actual libraries. The efforts that have been made to record the material has 
been devoted predominantly to the palm-leaf manuscripts. Neither of the transre- 
gional catalogues include paper manuscripts, nor do most of the printed library 
catalogues, with the exception of the UVSL and the GOML. Elsewhere at best they 
have found entry into the libraries’ hand lists. Accordingly, in the following I give 
the lists of Carikam palm-leaf manuscripts according to the various catalogue 
sources. A small check after the shelf mark signifies that the manuscript has been 
digitised 108 by the Carikam project team. 

11.2.1 Catalogues 

11.2.1.1 Computerised International Catalogue of Tamil Palmleaf Manuscripts 


Ettuttokai 

Cankacceyyuk 
Cankacceyyul : 
Ettuttokai: 


AUL [44572] V {= KT 2 + PN} 
GOML [2257] (2f.?) V 
TVM [77] {AN, AiN, Pad} V 


Akananuru 
TVM [77b (= 77a)] V 
NLI< [3141] V 
UVSL [1075/2232] V 


108 In some rare cases the library would only consent to giving a photocopy on paper that was 
then scanned. 
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UVSL [227 = 28] V 

UVSL [228 = 107] V 

UVSL [229 = 297] V 

UVSL [230 = 292] V 

UVSL [231 = 394] {glosses, not text} V 

Ainkurunuru 
TVM [77c (= 77b)] V 
UVSL [221 = 173] V 

Kalittokai 

UVSL [511/224] V 

UVSL [5/225] V 

UVSL [73H/226] V 

GOML [5075 = R.2075/TR.2229] V 

GOML [225 = D.210/TD.127] V 

Sri Venkateswara University, Tiruppati [9703] {not found} 

Kuruntokai 

AUL [44600] {not found and not entered in the Annamalai catalogue} 
UVSL [2233/1075] V 
TVM [77a] {not found} 

GOML [224] V {= paper ms.!} 

Narrinai 

AUL [44601] {not found and not entered in the Annamalai catalogue} 
UVSL [2234/1076] V 

Patirruppattu 

NLK [3087] {seen but not yet copied} 

UVSL [222 = 98a] V 

TVM [77c] V {entered as Pattuppattu on page 458} 

UVSL [2235 = 1075] V {entered as Pattuppattu on page 458} 

Paripatal 
TVM [75] V 
UVSL [223 = 242?] V 
UVSL [2236 = 1077] V 
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Purananuru 

AUL [44552] {not found} 

TSA Tamil College Coimbatore [148] {not found} 

Tamil University Thanjavur [606] V 

ORIML Trivandrum [6417d] V 

TVM [76] V 

UVSL [232 = 707] V 

UVSL [233 = 237] V 

UVSL [234 = 940] V 

UVSL [235 = 128] V 

UVSL [236 = 96] V 

UVSL [237 = 576] V 

UVSL [238 = 549] V 

UVSL [239 = 440] V 

UVSL [240 = 35] V 


Pattuppattu 

ORIML Trivandrum [2315] {not found} 
ORIML Trivandrum [2315b] {not found} 
NLK [3112] {seen but not yet copied} 
UVSL [2227 = 1074] V 
UVSL [579] V 
UVSL [184] V 


Tirumuru karrupp a ta i 

{UVSL [1074] V (cf. Pattuppattu)} 

UVSL [190 = 589-M] V 

UVSL [191 = 548-A] V 

UVSL [192 = 854] V 

UVSL [193 = 416] V 

UVSL [194 = 813-A] V 

UVSL [195 = 892] V 

UVSL [196 = 704] V 

UVSL [197 = 743] V 

UVSL [2229 = 1071] V 

UVSL [2230 = 1073] V 

{UVSL [2231 = 1072]} V 

GOML [1195] V 

GOML [1196] V 
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GOML [1197] V 
GOML [1198] {not found} 

GOML [1199] V 
GOML [1200] {not found} 

GOML [1236] V 
GOML [1296] V 
GOML [2688] V 
GOML [2806] V 
GOML [2865] V 
GOML [2929] V 
GOML [2970] V 
GOML [5503] V 
GOML [5585] {not found} 

GOML [5184] V 
GOML [5253] V 

ORIML Trivandrum [8849a] V 
ORIML Trivandrum [6272] V 
ORIML Trivandrum [6389] V 
ORIML Trivandrum 4108] V 
MSSML, Thanjavur [227] V 

MSSML, Thanjavur [689c] {= 689e; too damaged to copy} 

MSSML, Thanjavur [803c] {too damaged to copy} 

MSSML, Thanjavur [823b] V 

Tamil University Thanjavur [128] {not found} 

TSA Tamil College Coimbatore [62] {not found} 

TSA Tamil College Coimbatore [6] {not found} 

TVM [191c] {not found} 

TVM [201] V 

TVM [210] {not found} 

TVM [78] {not found} 

{the Catalogue of the Asian Institute lists TVM 201, 201a, 210,210a, 236-zz} 

FIP, Pondicherry [4420] V 

FIP, Pondicherry [45898c] {= 45898e} V 

NLK [3092] {seen but not yet copied} 

NLI< [3152] {seen but not yet copied} 

BN Paris [66] V 
BN Paris [67] V 
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Porunararruppatai 

UVSL [198 = 579] V 

UVSL [199 = 231a] V 

{UVSL [1074] V (cf. Pattuppattu)} 

{NLK [3112] cf. Pattuppattu} 


Cirupanarruppatai 
UVSL [200 = 184-A] V 
UVSL [201 = 285] V 
UVSL [202 = 579-A] V 
UVSL [2228 = 1070] V 
UVSL [203 = 41-C] V 
{UVSL [1074] V cf. Pattuppattu} 
{NLK [3112] cf. Pattuppattu} 


Perumpanarruppatai 
UVSL [204 = 184-B] V 
UVSL [205 = 231c] V 
UVSL [206 = 579-B] V 
UVSL [207 = 166] V 
{UVSL [1074] V cf. Pattuppattu} 
{NLI< [3112] cf. Pattuppattu} 


Mullaippattu 

ORIML Trivandrum [11312] {not found} 

UVSL [208 = 184-C] V 

UVSL [209 = 579-C] V 

{UVSL [1074] V cf. Pattuppattu} 

{NLK [3112] cf. Pattuppattu} 


Maturaikkanci 
GOML [216] {not found} 

UVSL [210 = 184-D] V 
UVSL [211 = 579-D] V 
UVSL [212 = 166-A] V 
{UVSL [1074] V cf. Pattuppattu} 


Netunalvatai 

TSA Tamil College Coimbatore [148c] {not found} 
UVSL [213 = 184-E] V 
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UVSL [214 = 579-E] V 
{UVSL [1074] V cf. Pattuppattu] 


Kurincippattu 

TSA Tamil College Coimbatore [148b] {not found} 
UVSL [215 = 184-F] V 
UVSL [216 = 579-E(l)[ V 

Pattinappalai 
UVSL [217 = 184-F(2)[ V 
UVSL [218 = 579-F] V 

Malaikatukatam 
UVSL [219 = 184-G] V 
UVSL [220 = 579-G] V 


11.2.1.2 UVSL Catalogue 

As is clear from the presentation of the Computerised International Catalogue, the 
catalogue of the UVSL (Caminataiyar 1956-62: A Descriptive Catalogue of Tamil 
Manuscripts in Dr. V. Swaminathaiyar Library, vols I, IV, V) for the most part con¬ 
forms with reality. The only minor deviations are the contents of the Akananuru 
manuscript [UVSL 292], specified by the catalogue as containing AN 1-155, while 
in fact it seems to contain a number of poems between AN 4 and 170 with old 
commentary, and mss. [UVSL 394], according to the catalogue “5 stanzas from AN 
with fuller notes written on them”, but just comprising glosses. Not mentioned 
at all in the catalogue is the fragmentary material, i.e. the tiny portion of the 
Ainkurunuru contained in the serial manuscript [UVSL 1075] and the colophon of 
Cirupanarruppatai contained in [UVSL 166]. Similarly, Akananuru [UVSL 1075] is 
described as incomplete, whereas in fact the second part of the last poem and the 
colophon are found in [UVSL 237] before the Purananuru. The numerous paper 
manuscripts of the UVSL are included in vol. 5 of the catalogue. 


11.2.1.3 GOML Catalogue (30 Vols) 

One of the major problems when dealing with manuscripts from the GOML is 
the bewildering variety of initial shelf marks, no doubt explained by the fact 
that today’s collection is made up of many earlier smaller collections. The most 
common ones are D, R, TR, TD and TP, but there are also simple numbers. Often a 
manuscript carries several of these. In many cases the printed catalogues (begin- 
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ning with Rangacarya/Kuppuswami Sastri/Subramanya Sastri 1912-39: A Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of the Tamil Manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, Madras for the D shelf markss, and Rangacarya/Kuppuswami Sastri/ 
Subramanya Sastri 1913-49: A Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts for the Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras for the R shelf marks; continued under 
various titles and editors up to today) do not agree with the card index. In any 
case the catalogue usually gives only one number, with an occasional reference to 
an earlier D shelf mark (apparently the oldest part of the collection, mostly palm- 
leaf manuscripts, many of them extant today only in the form of paper copies 
made at the GOML). The descriptive catalogue in chapter II.l simply lists all the 
numbers noted on the manuscripts and/or their covers. These are not always in 
concordance with the simple catalogue shelf marks, so that in some cases it is 
necessary to compare the properties listed in the older description. 


AN 

[D.201] 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 163 

{misidentified as AN.} 


[R.5734] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4728 



[R.5735] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4728 



[R.5736] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4728 



[R.6853] 

GOML R. cat., vol. XIII, p. 442 

{restored from R.5736} 

KT 

[D.224]V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 181 f. 



[R.5751] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4737 



[R.5752] 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4738 

{too damaged to copy} 


[R.7159] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XIII, p. 616 f. 

{restored from R.5752} 

NA 

[D.231] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 187 f. 



[R.5743] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4734 



[R.5745] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4734 



[R.5758] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XII, not available 

PN 

[D.284] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 238ff. 



[R.8842] V 

GOML R. cat., vol. XXIX, p. 74 f. 


AiN 

[D.202] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I., p. 163 f. 



[D.203] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I., p. 164 


Kali 

[D.209] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 168 f. 



[D.210] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 170 



[D.211] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 171 



[D.212] V 

GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 172 
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[R.5075] V GOML R. cat., vol. XII not available 
[R.5754] V GOML R. cat., vol. XII, p. 4738 
[R.5783] V GOML R. cat., vol. XII not available 

[R.6843] V GOML R. cat., vol. XIII, p. 436 


Pad [D.114] V 
[D.115] V 
[D.116] V 


GOML D. cat., vol. I,p.92f. 
GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 93 
GOML D. cat., vol. I, p. 93 


Pattup. [D.120] V GOML D. cat., vol. I., p. 98 as palm-leaf (title: 

Maturaik.) 

{today paper copy containing also [D.232] GOML D. cat., vol. I., 
p. 189f., [D.234] GOML cat., vol. I., p. 191 f., [D.266] GOML cat., 
vol. I., p. 222f., Perump. u. [D.267] GOML cat., vol. I., p. 223f., 
[D.268] GOML cat., vol. I., p. 224 f., [D.269] GOML cat., vol. I., 
p. 225 f.} 


Tirumuru. [D.1195] V 

[D.1196] V 
[D.1197] V 
[D.1198] 
[D.1199] V 

[D.1200] 
[R.1236] V 
[R.1269] V 
[R.2688] V 

[R.2806] V 
[R.2865] V 
[R.2929] V 

[R.2970] V 

[R.5184] V 
[R.5253] V 
[R.5503] V 
[R.5585] 


GOML D. cat., vol. Ill, p. 1047 f. 

{contained in [D.525]; D. cat. vol. I, p. 500} 
GOML D. cat., vol. Ill, p. 1048 
GOML D. cat., vol. Ill, p. 1049 
GOML D. cat., vol. Ill, p. 1049 {not found} 

GOML D. cat., vol. Ill, p. 1049 f. 

{contained in [D.127]; D. cat. vol. I, p. 105} 
GOML D. cat., vol. Ill, p. 1050 {not found} 

GOML R. cat., vol. VIII, p. 2180 
GOML R. cat., vol. VIII, p. 2191 
GOML R. cat., vol. XI, p. 3113 

{contained in [R.2686]; R. cat. vol. XI, p. 3112} 
GOML R. cat., vol. XI, p. 3180 
GOML R. cat., vol. XI, p. 3216 
GOML R. cat., vol. XI, p. 3257 

{contained in [R.2926]; R. cat. vol. XI, p. 3255} 
GOML R. cat., vol. XI, p. 3292 

{contained in [R.2966];R. cat. vol. XI, p. 3289} 
GOML R. cat., vol. XII, not available 
GOML R. cat., vol. XII, not available 
GOML R. cat., vol. XII, not available 
GOML R. cat., vol. XII, not available {not found} 
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11.2.1.4 Tiruvavatuturai AtTnam, Caracuvati Maltal Library and Research Centre 
According to las 

The Tiruvavatuturai manuscripts are described in the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Palm-Leaf Manuscripts in Tamil, although not very accurately. The serial Ettuttokai 
ms. containing AiN, Pati and part of the AN is entered as No. 77, whereas in the 
library that number is given to the Tiruppatirip Puliyur Puranam. Of the missing 
manuscripts, the Kuruntokai is no longer described, but there are still entries for 
five manuscripts of the Tirumurukarruppatai. Of these, only two (201 and 201a) 
can be located at present. 


Tirumuru. 


[210] 

cat. vol. III.2, p. 728 f. {not found} 

[236zz] 

cat. vol. III.2, p. 730 {not found} 

[201] V 

cat. vol. III.2, p. 730 f. 

[201a] V 

cat. vol. III.2, p. 731 

[210a] 

cat. vol. III.2, p. 732 {not found} 


11.2.1.5 Tamil University Library Catalogue 

The older Tancavur University catalogue (Chellamuthu et al. 1985) is not much 
more than a hand list and has the drawback that it includes little more than a 
thousand manuscripts, whereas by now the collection is said to comprise more 
than ten thousand. The new descriptive catalogue (Kovaimani 2000-2010: 
Tamilccuvatikal vUakka attavanai, so far 8 vols) contains three more palm-leaf 
mss. of the Tirumurukarruppatai, while the one entered in the old hand list as 
[128] can no longer be located. 


Purananuru 

[606] V 

Chellamuthu et al. 1985: 56 

Tirumuru. 

[128] 

Chellamuthu et al. 1985: 56 {not found} 

Tirumuru. 

[2391] V 

TU cat., vol. not available 

Tirumuru. 

[2522-1] V 

TU cat., vol. not available 

Tirumuru. 

[2522-2] V 

TU cat., vol. not available 


11.2.1.6 Caracuvati Makal Library Thanjavur Catalogue 

The Caracuvati Makal catalogue (Olaganatha Pillay et al. 1960-81: A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Tamil Manuscripts in the Tanjore Maharaja Sarafoji’s Saraswathi 
Mahal Library, vols I, II, V, VII, plus Tilakam 1990: Caracuvati Makal Nul Nilai- 
yat Tamilc Cuvatikahn VUakkam, vol. X, plus Cokkalinkam 2001-2003: Tamilc 
Cuvatikahn VUakkam, Caracuvati Makal Nulakam Tancavur, vols XVI, XXIV- 
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XXVI) lists manuscripts of the Tirumurukarruppatai in various volumes. The cata¬ 
logue entry numbers do not correspond with the manuscript shelf marks. In addi¬ 
tion to these sources there is the recent Caracuvati Makal library edition of the 
Tirumurukarruppatai (Civananam 2003), where four additional mss. are listed. 


Tirumuru. 


[227] MSSML cat., vol. I, p. 185V 
[689e] MSSML cat., vol. I, p. 442 
[803c] MSSML cat., vol. VI, p. 183 
[823b] MSSML cat., vol. VI, p. 232V 
[973] Civananam 2003: 277V 
[1282b] Civananam 2003: 277 
[1587b] Civananam 2003: 277V 
[1607c] Civananam 2003: 277V 
[2081i] MSSML cat., vol. XXVI, p. 237 


{too damaged to copy} 
{too damaged to copy} 


{too damaged to copy} 


{not found} 


11.2.1.7 Annamalai University Library List 

Annamalai only possesses a printed hand list (Annamalaip Palkalaik kalaka 
nulakam 1987) with a very doubtful correlation to reality. 


Cankacceyyul [44572] V 

Purananuru [44552] 

Tirumuru. [340049] 


{= KT 2 plus Purananuru} 
{not found} 

{not found = [860]V?} 


11.2.1.8 ORIML Trivandrum Catalogue 

Kerala University has printed a hand list (Padmakumari 2009: Index of Tamil 
Manuscripts ) from which several Pattupattu manuscripts cannot be located. 


Purananuru 

[6417] V 


Pattuppattu 

[2315] 

{not found} 


[2315B] 

{not found} 

Tirumuru. 

[11500] V 



[8849A] V 



[6272] V 



[6389] V 



[4108] V 
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Mullaip. 


[11312] {not found} 

[2315c] {not found} 


11.2.1.9 National Library Kolkatta Catalogue 

For the National library there is a printed hand list of the Vaiyapurip Pillai col¬ 
lection (Canmukam Pillai/Cuntaramurtti 1979: Kalkatta teciya niilakat tamilc 
olaiccuvatikal). In November 2005 I was allowed to see those manuscripts that 
are in good condition, but permission to photograph has so far been given only 


for the one Akananuru. 


Akananuru 

[3141] V 


Patirruppattu 

[3087] 

{not yet copied} 

Pattuppattu 

[3112] 

{not yet copied} 

Porun. 

- 


Cirup. 

- 


Perump. 

- 


Mullaip. 

~ 


Tirumuru. 

[3092] 

{not yet copied} 


[3152] 

{not yet copied} 


11.2.1.10 Manuscripts That Currently Cannot Be Located = 20 


GOML Cennai: 

Tirumuru. GOML [R.1198] 

Tirumuru. GOML [R.1200] 

Tirumuru. GOML [R.5585] 

TVM Tiruvavatuturai: 

KT [77a] 

Tirumuru. [210] 
Tirumuru. [236-zz] 
Tirumuru. [210-a] 


Tamil University Tancavur: Tirumuru. [128] 


MSSML Tancavur: 

Tirumuru. [2081i] 

{cat., vol. XXVI, p. 237} 

AUL Annamalai: 

KT [44600] 

{not in the Annamalai list} 


NA [44601] 

{not in the Annamalai list} 


PN [44552] 

{= [44572] CankacceyyuU} 
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ORIML Trivandrum: 


TSA Tamil College 
Coimbatore: 


Pattup. [2315] 
Pattup. [2315b] 
Mullaip. [11312] 
Mullaip. [2315C] 

PN [148] 
Netunal. [148c] 
Kurincip. [148b] 


Sri Venkateswara Univ. Tiruppati: Kali [9703] 


11.2.2 Manuscript Descriptions in the Editions 

In general the early editions of Cankam classics contain a certain amount of infor¬ 
mation about the manuscripts at the disposal of the editor. In order to find this 
information, however, one has to go back to the original editions (for which the 
prefaces have recently been reprinted by Ayyappan 2009), since in many later 
reprints, parts of the prefaces and/or introductions have been left out, shortened 
or rewritten. Sadly, from the point of view of a critical editor, the discussions as 
they are found even in the early prints are usually elusive and very scanty. Very 
often they consist only in a list of the manuscripts that were examined, including 
the type of material (palm-leaf or paper) and the provenance (either a library, or 
an individual, referred to by a proper name and a hometown, occasionally aug¬ 
mented by a profession or professional position). As a rule such individuals are 
no longer traceable, with the exception of a very few who seem to have been part 
of scholarly networks. Even for a number of institutions it is not clear where or 
what they were, or what might have become of them and their inventory. In a 
minority of cases the state of completeness or the general condition of the manu¬ 
script is mentioned. Still, if we put all these accounts together we find that they 
cover almost exactly one century, beginning with Tamotaram Pillai’s Kali edition 
in 1887 and ending with Canmukam Pillai’s Kuruntokai edition in 1985. 

Another general problem is the mapping of these terse descriptions onto the 
physical reality of the manuscripts that can still be located today. It appears rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that, while a number of early manuscripts must have been 
lost due to age, negligence or the unwillingness of their private owners to part 
with them, the majority should be identical with the ones still found today in the 
various institutions concerned with collecting, as described in the first part of 
this chapter. Such a state of affairs, however and alas, is not at all suggested by 
the evidence. Only a minority of actual manuscripts can be identified with any 
degree of certainty as being the ones mentioned by one of the editors. And this is 
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true even in the most ideal of cases, that of the UVSL, where the collection of the 
great editor himself, described by himself in a catalogue printed by the library 
that bears his name, is still intact and available. To be sure, in order to argue in 
detail for or against identity, it is necessary to have an intimate, in other words, 
editorial knowledge of the manuscript in question. A detailed discussion for one 
case, the Kuruntokai, is available in the introduction to the recent critical edition 
of that text ( Kuruntokai , Wilden 2010, vol. 1: 13-15). In brief, the situation is as 
follows: Caminataiyar enumerates nine manuscripts as sources for his edition, 
six on palm-leaf and three on paper. Today the UVSL holds a single palm-leaf and 
four paper copies (of which the last two are complementary and cover together 
only half of the text). In sum, while it is possible to form a hypothesis for perhaps 
as many as three of the witnesses, it is not possible to identify even one with any 
predecessor on Caminataiyar’s list with reasonable confidence. 

Attempts will have to be renewed after the critical edition of the whole corpus 
is complete, in a concerted effort made by the group of editors. For now it will 
have to suffice, firstly, to give a list of the older editors who discuss particular 
manuscripts, and, secondly, to list their enumerations text by text. However, one 
special case must be mentioned, namely that of Vaiyapurip Pillai, the editor of 
Carika Ilakkiyam, the first full edition of the Cankam corpus published in 1940. 
He no longer gives variants, but nonetheless his original introduction contains 
a fairly detailed tabular account of the sources he examined, including manu¬ 
scripts, editions and quotations from the commentaries (apparently those too 
based on manuscript evidence). His edition in turn was to become the main 
source for the later team of editors hidden behind the pseudonym “Rajam”, who 
were to make the first popular edition with full sandhi- and word split, western 
punctuation marks for outlining the syntax and without commentary, that 
was published for the first time in 1957. Vaiyapurip Pillai’s voluminous manu¬ 
script collection, including a number of Cankam texts, went to the National 
Library in Kolkatta, a stroke of good fortune for Classical Tamil, since the care 
with which the manuscripts have been preserved there has been far better than 
that observed in any South Indian library until well after the turn of the last 
millennium. 
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List of Caiikam Editions That Discuss Manuscripts 109 


Ci.Vai. Tamotaram Pillai 


1887, Kalittokai 
1889, Pattuppattu 
1894+1923, Purananuru 

1903, Ainkurunuru 

1904, Patirruppattu 
1915, Narrinai 

1918, Paripatal (vide F. Gros 1968) 

1923/24, Akananuru 

1937, Kuruntokai 

1940, complete corpus 

1957, Ainkurunuru 

1966, Narrinai 

1985, Kuruntokai 


U.Ve. Caminataiyar 
U.Ve. Caminataiyar 
U.Ve. Caminataiyar 
U.Ve. Caminataiyar 


Pi. A. Narayanacami Aiyar 


U.Ve. Caminataiyar 
Ra. Irakavaiyankar 
U.Ve. Caminataiyar 
C. Vaiyapurip Pillai, 


Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 
Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 
Mu. Canmukam Pillai 


The amount of information provided for each manuscript varies from edition to 
edition, the minimum being a place of origin or a proprietor who gave or lent 
his copy. With luck we are informed about the material, the state, the amount 
of text copied and the presence or absence of a commentary, and in rare cases 
the number of leaves is mentioned. In order to preserve the individuality of the 
original printing (moreover sometimes hard to come by), the respective editor’s 
full text will be quoted here, except in the case of the Kalittokai and the Paripatal, 
where the discussions are dispersed over many pages; the following summary 
for Kali was kindly provided by the T. Rajeswari (Kali editor of the EFEO Cankam 
project), the one for the Paripatal is taken from Gros 1968. In order to facilitate 
an overview of the material, the chapter will end with a tabular summary of the 
presented information. 

Kuruntokai: 9+5+4 

Caminataiyar 1937: 

1. tirunelveli sri ampalavana kavirayar avarkal ettup pirati 
palm-leaf ms. of Sri Ampalavana Kavirayar from Tirunelveli 

2. mantit toppumatattin kitaitta ettup pirati 
palm-leaf ms. obtained from the Mantit toppu Matam 


109 Three further editions that made use of manuscript material, all of the Kuruntokai, namely 
Iramarattina Aiyar 1930, Co. Arunacala Tecilcar 1933 and Ra. Irakavaiyankar 1946, are absent 
here, because I could not find copies of the originals, and the reprints do not contain any account 
of the manuscripts. 
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3. cenkol matattin kanta kuraiyana ettup pirati 
incomplete palm-leaf ms. seen in the Cenkol Matam 

4. tirumayilai vitvan sri canmukam pillai avarkal katitap pirati 
paper ms. of Vidvan Sri Canmukam Pillai from Tirumayilai 

5. cotacavatanam sri cupparaya cettiyar avarkal ettup pirati 
palm-leaf ms. of Cotacavatanam Sri Cupparaya Cettiyar 

6. toluvur sri velayuta mutaliyar avarkal ettup pirati 
palm-leaf ms. of Sri Velayuta Mutaliyar from Toluvur 

7. cennai iracankattup kaiyeluttu puttakacalai ettup pirati 
palm-leaf ms. from the manuscript library of the Cennai Government 

8. putukottai sri ratakirusnaiyar avarkal katitap pirati 
paper ms. of Sri Ratakirusnaiyar from Putukottai 

9. tirukonamalai sri ti.ta. kanakacuntaram pillai avarkal katitap pirati 
paper ms. of Sri Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai from Tirukonamalai 

Table 2: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Kuruntokai 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu 

katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

muluppirati 

etu 

Maturait Tamil Cankam 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 


noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram 

Pillai 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

paper 

(individual) 

noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Ra. Rakavaiyankar 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

paper 


noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Mutturattina Mutaliyar 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

paper 

(individual) 

noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka 
Nulnilayam 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 
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Canmukam Pillai 1985 

1. ilantaniliruntu varavalaikkapperra nunpatam (Icakitac cuvatiyin nunpatam, 
elutapperra kalam: 1894) 

microfilm obtained from London (microfilm of a paper ms. written in 1894) 

2. annamalaip palkalaikkalakattiliruntu varavalaikkapatta makavittuvan ra. 
irakavaiyankar avarkalin kaiyeluttuppati (maturaiyil 1899-1 elutap perratu) 
handwritten copy of Mahavidvan Ra. Irakavaiyankar sent from Annamalai 
University (written in 1899 in Maturai) 

3. maturaip pulavar ilankumaran avarkaUtamiruntu perapperra puntiyappap 
pulavar avarkalin ettuk kurippu 

notes on palm-leaf by Puntiyappap Pulavar, obtained from Pulavar 
Ilankumaran of Maturai 

4. tiru atikalaciriyar avarkalin valiyakak kitaitta 226 patalkalukkana kakitac- 
cuvati akiya nanku cuvatikal 

four mss. that are on paper with 226 songs obtained through Sri Atikal 
Aciriyar 


Narrinai: 7+5+4 

Pi. A. Narayanacami Aiyar 1915 

1. Mannarkuti misan haiskul tamilp pantitar Narayanacamai Pillai avarkalin 
kumararum polisil uttiyokam vakittiruppavarumakiya Srimat Na. 
ComacuntarappiUai avarlcal yan porulukku muttupaturatu ventiya alavu 
utavi, etukal taruvittuc cotikkumpati ceytarkaL 

Srimat Na. Comacuntarappillai, who worked at the police and was the 
son of Narayanacamai Pillai, Tamil pandit of the Mannarkuti mission high 
school, in helping me to buy, made the palm-leaves to be given and had 
them examined. 

2. atanpin Sricuvami Vetacalam avarkalutaiya muyarciyaikkontu cennai 
irajankak kaiyeluttup puttaka calaiyiluUa piratiyai kappiceytu taruvittu 
oruvaru tirutti varukaiyil 

After that, when by the effort of Sricuvami Vetacalam I had a ms. copied in 
the GOML in Cennai and was correcting it, 

3. +4. mahamahopattiyayar Brummasri U.Ve. Caminataiyaravarkal irantu 

piratikal anuppinarkal 

The Mahamahopadhyaya Brahmasri U.Ve. Caminataiyar sent two mss. 

5. avarrotu oppu nokkiyapin maturait tamilccankan cenru anlaiUa piratikalotu 
oppu nokkinen. 

After having compared them, I went to the Maturai Tamil Cankam and 
made a comparison with the mss. that were there. 
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6.+7. pinpu cennaiyilirukkum Sriman Ti.Ta. KanakacuntarampiUai avarkal 
tammitattilirunta piratikal imntanaiyun kotuttutavinarkaL 
Afterwards Sriman Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai who was in Cennai pro¬ 
vided me with two mss. that were with him. 

Table 3: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Narrinai 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu 

katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

muluppirati 

etu 

Maturait Tamil Cankam 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 


noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Ra. Rakavaiyankar 

pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

complete ms. 

paper 


noting down variants from 
comparison with many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

CennaiAracanka 
Nulnilayam 


complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 


muluppirati 

complete ms. 

katitam 

paper 

Pavanantar Kalakam, 

Cennai 


muluppirati 

katitam 

Pavanantar Kalakam, 


complete ms. 

paper 

Cennai 



Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 1966 
etukal palm-leaf manuscripts: 

1. Aracinar kaiyeluttu Nul Nilaiyam = GOML? 

2. Maturait Tamilc Cankam (institution) 

3. Tommicceri [sic] Karuppaiyat Tevar (individual) 

4. Putuppatti Civa Mu. Muttaiya Cettiyar (individual) 
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Akananuru: 7+4 

Irakavaiyankar 1923/24 

1. Cennai Oriental Manuscript Library piratiyaip parttu elutikonta kaiyeluttu 
pirati -1 

one handwritten copy made after seeing a ms. in the GOML in Cennai 
(itu centamilp pattiraciriyar Tiru. Narayana Aiyarikar svamikal tamilc 
carikattirkut tantutaviya Tevarpiran Kavirayaravarkal vittup piratiyutan 
oppunokki tiruttam ceyyappattatu.) 

(This was corrected after comparison with a ms. from the house of Tevarpiran 
Kavirayar, who had provided it to the Svamikal Tamil Cankam of Tiru. 
Narayana Aiyankar, teacher of high Tamil.) 

2. perumpalanai ettaip parttu elutik konta kaiyeluttup pirati -1 

one handwritten copy made after seeing a palm-leaf at Perumpalanai 

3. tirunelveli Sriman nellaiyappak kavirayaravarkal etu-1 

one palm-leaf ms. by Sriman nellaiyappak kavirayar from Tirunelveli 

4. kalan cenra cennai Sriman Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntirampillaiyavarkal etu -1 

one palm-leaf ms. by the late Sriman Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntiram Pillai from 
Cennai 

5. Sri U. Ve. Aiyar kayitap pirati -1 
one paper ms. by Sri U. Ve. Aiyar 

6. cennai meriraniyar kallurit tamil pantitar Sriman Ka. Ra. Namaccivaya 
mutaliyaravarka]pirati -1 

one ms. by Sriman Ka. Ra. Namaccivayamutaliyar, Tamil pandit at the Queen 
Mary High School in Cennai 

7. Tirumayilai vitvan Sriman Canmukam PiUaiyavarkal etu (itu kurai) -1 

one damaged palm-leaf ms. by the Vidvan Sriman Canmukam Pillai from 
Tirumayilai 
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Table 4: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Akananuru 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu 

katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

muluppirati 

etu 

Kampar Vilasam, Ve. 
irajakopalaiyankar 

nalla nilai ullatu 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 

(publisher; cf. early AN 
editions) 

in good condition 

kuraippirati 

katitam 

Kampar Vilasam, Ve. 
Irajakopalaiyankar 

mikavum citilamay ullatu; 
pala piratikalai oppu nokkip 
patapetan kurikkap perrullatu 

incomplete ms. 

paper 


very dilapidated; noting down 
variants from comparison with 
many mss. 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Cennai, Sarvakalacalai 
Intiya Carittira Arayccit 
Turai 

itaiyitaiye cila ceyyutkal 
kanapperavillai 

complete ms. 

paper 

Madras University, 
Department of Indian 
History 

in between some verses missing 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka 
Nulnilayam 

ibid. 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 



Purananuru: 16+5+4 

Caminataiyar 1894+1935: 

mulappiratikal mss. with text only 

1. Tiruvavatuturai Atinattu Sri Cuppiramaniyatecikaravarkal: 1-400 

2. Tiruttanikaic Caravanap Perumalaiyaravarkal (utavi with the help of: Yalp- 
panam, Ravpakatur Ci. Vai. Tamotaram Pillaiyavarkal): 1-400 

3. Yalppanattu (Jaffna) Nallur, Catacivappillaiyavarkal. TiruTa. Kanakacuntaram 
Pillaiyavarkal ( utavi : Cennai, Pa. VacutevaMutalaravarkal): 267-369 

4. Yalppanam, Vi. Kanakacapaip Pillaiyavarkal: 1-366 

5. Tirumayilai Vittuvan Canmukam Pillaiyavarkal {utavi: Tiruvanantapuram, 
Pi. Cuntaram Pillaiyavarkal): 3-399 

+6. Mantittoppil ulla Sri Cankaracuvami Atinakarttar Mahantu Srimat Cankara- 
cuppiramaniya tatta Cuvamikal: 1-400 

+7. Tirunelveli Srikaviraja Icuvara Murttip Pillaiyavarkal: 1-400 

+8. Ariyur Sri Es. Caminataiyaravarkal: 1-400 
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uraippiratikal mss. with commentary 

1. Tiruvavatuturai Atinattu Sri Cuppiramaniya Tecikaravarkal: 1-260 

2. Tiruvavatuturai Atinattu Sri Ampalavanatecikaravarkal: 1-170 

3. Alvartirunakari, Tayavalantirtta Kavirayaravarkal ( utavi: Srivaikuntam, 
I. Cupparaya Mutaliyaravarkal): 1-261 

4. Mitilaippatti, Alakiya Cirrampalak Kavirayaravarkal {utavi: piratik 
kuriyavarkalatu paramparaiyorakiya Alakiya Cirrampalak Kavirayara¬ 
varkal): 1-266 

5. Ibid.: 1-177 

6. Tirunelveliyaic carnta Vannarpettai, Tirupparkatanata Kavirayaravarkal 
(utavi: Yalppanam, Ravpakattir, Ci. Vai. Tamotaram Pillaiyavarkal): 1-260 

7. Tenkaci Cuppaiyap Pillaiyavarkal {utavi: Melakaram Tirikutaracappak 
Kavirayaravarkal): 1-48 

8. Ibid, (patavuraicitilam): 1-57 

9. Ibid, (patavuraicitilam): 7-48 

10. Tuttukkuti, Kumaracamip Pillaiyavarkal {utavi: Arumukamankalam, 
E. Cuntaramtirttiya Pillaiyavarkal): 1-216 

11. Ibid.: 1-196 

+12. Maturait TamilcCnn/cnm: pirati 

+13. Yalppanattu Vannainakar Sri Cuvaminata Pantitar: pirati 

Table 5: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Aiiikurunuru 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka 
Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan kutiyatu 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

joined with commentary 

muluppirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka 
Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan kutiyatu 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

endowed with commentary 


Aihkurunuru: 4+2+1+1 

Caminataiyar 1903 

mulamum karutturaiyum uUa piratika! 

1. Tiruvavatuturai yatinattup pirati -1 
one ms. from Tiruvavatuturai Atinam 

2. matcimaip poruntiya Sri Je. Em. VeluppiUaiyavarkaL F. M. U. pirati -1 
one ms. by the honourable Sri Je. Em. Veluppillai, F. M.U. 
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3. Tirumayilai Vitvan matcimaip poruntiya Canmukam PiUaiyavarkal pirati -1 
one ms. by the honourable Canmukam Pillai, Vidvan of Tirumayilai 
mulamum karutturaiyum, palaiyavuraiyum ulla pirati 

4. Alvartirunakari matcimaip poruntiya Sri Te. Laksmana Kavirayaravarkal 
pirati -1 

one ms. by the honourable Sri Te. Laksmana Kavirayar from Alvartirunakari 
Ti. Catacivaiyar 1943: 

... karavettimerlai metatist tamilp patacalait talaimai aciriyard yiruppavarum aldya Tiruvalar 
A. Ta. Cuppiramaniyam avarkal ainkurunuru muluvatarkum uraiyelutiya kakitam kaiyeluttip 
pirati onru ... 

“one paper manuscript written with commentary for the whole Ainkurunuru by A. Ta. 
Cuppiramaniyam, who was principal of the Methodist Tamil High School of East Karavetti” 

Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 1957: 

1. one additional ms. from Cirkali Kovintacami Rettiyar (containing a number of 
additional lines), [information provided by Thomas Lehmann] 

Table 6: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Purananuru 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

kuraippirati 

etu 

Maturait Tamil 

uraiyotu kutiyatu 

incomplete ms. 

palm-leaf 

Caiikam 

endowed with commentary 

kuraippirati 

katitam 

CennaiAracanka 
Nulnilayam 

uraiyotu kutiyatu 

incomplete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

endowed with commentary 

kuraippirati 

katitam 

Ti. Ta. Kanaka- 
cuntaram Pillai 

mulapatam 

incomplete ms. 

paper 

(individual) 

text only 

kuraippirati 

katitam 

Mannarkuti 

Comacuntaram 

Pillai 

mulapatam 

incomplete ms. 

paper 

(individual) 

text only 
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Patirruppattu: 6+2 

Caminataiyar 1904: 

kitaitta kaiyeluttup piratikal: handwritten copies that were acquired 

1. Tiruvavatuturai atinanattup pirati 
ms. from Tiruvavatuturai Atinam 

2. CennaiyiluUa iracankattu kaiyeluttu pustaka calai pirati 
ms. from the GOML in Cennai 

3. Alvartirunakari Sri Te. Ilatcmana Kavirayaravarkal vittu pirati 

ms. from the house of Sri Te. Ilatcmana Kavirayar from Alvartirunakari 

4. Alvartirunakari matcimai poruntiya Sri Je.Em. VeluppiUaiyavarka! pirati 
ms. by the honourable Sri Je.Em. Veluppillai from Alvartirunakari 

5. Tirumayilai vittuvan Sri Canmukam Pillaiyavarkal pirati 
ms. by Sri Canmukam Pillai, Vidvan 110 from Tirumayilai 

6. Ti. Ta. Kanakacuntaram PiUaiyavarkal B. A. pirati 
ms. by Ti. Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai, B. A. 

Turaicamip Pillai 1950 mentions in his preface two further manuscripts without 
giving specifications. 

Table 7: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Patirruppattu 


nul 

etu allatu 

uriyovar 

kurippu 

amount of text 

katitam material 

proprietor 

significance 

2-mpattu mutal. 

katitam 

Ra. Rakavaiyaiikar 

ciranta pirati 

9-mpattu mutiya 




2 nd to 9 th decade 

paper 


excellent ms. 

2-mpattu mutal. 

katitam 

Ti. Ta. Kanaka- 

ciranta pirati 

9-mpattu mutiya 


cuntaram PiUai 


2 nd to 9 th decade 

paper 

(individual) 

excellent ms. 


110 Vittuvan (Skt. vidvan ) is a traditional grade, above panditam , acquired in places such as the 
Maturai Tamil Cankam. 
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Kalittokai: 10+2 

Tamotaram Pillai 1887: 

1. one palm-leaf ms. from Tiruvavatuturai Atinam given by Carkurunata 
Cuvamikal of that Matam 

2. +3. two palm-leaf mss. given by the Matam (they got these two mss. from the 

Southern part of Tamilnadu) 

4. one palm-leaf ms. from Sri Ri. Kanakacapai Pillai, son of Mallakam 
Vicuvanatapillai in Yalppanam (Jaffna), Sri Lanka 

5. one palm-leaf ms., incomplete and damaged, of Neytalkali from Cokka- 
linkam Pillai Nellittoppu in Putucceri 

6. one palm-leaf ms. of Neytalkali from Tintivanam (name of the owner is not 
mentioned) 

7. +8. two palm-leaf mss. of Neytalkali from Cennai Piraciya Kirantamantapam 

(which may be the GOML) 

9. one palm-leaf ms. from Tirumanam Kecava Cupparaya Mutaliyar 
10. one palm-leaf ms. from Mayilai Ramalinkampillai 

(T. received some palm-leaves from Tancavur Caracuvatimakal Library in bad 
condition, hence he did not use them for his edition. He heard that there is one 
teacher at Mancakuppam in Katalur who had a Kalittokai ms., but it was not to 
be located.) 

Anantaramaiyar 19925+1931 mentions two further palm-leaf manuscripts he had 
received from Caminataiyar and which T. Rajeswari identifies as UVSL 551/224 
and 15/225. 111 


Table 8: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Kalittokai 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu 

katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

muluppirati 

etu 

Nellai, Ampalavanak 
Kavirayar 

ciranta pirati; uraiyutan kutiyatu 
excellent manuscript; endowed 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 

(individual) 

with commentary 

kuraippirati 

katitam 

Pavanantar Kalakam, 
Cennai 

ciranta pirati; uraiyutan kutiyatu 
excellent manuscript; endowed 

incomplete ms. 

paper 


with commentary 


111 The information about the Kalittokai manuscripts was gained through oral communication 
with T. Rajeswari; for a more detailed description, see her forthcoming critical edition. 
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Paripatal : 5+1 

Caminataiyar 1918 as summarised in Gros 1968: 

1. ms. appartenant au Tiruvavatuturai Atinam dont manquent les premiers 
et derniers feuillets contient la fin du com. du premiere poeme et conduit 
jusqu’au com. du v. 38 du poeme XIX. 

2. +3. deux mss. aquis par SA. chez Te. Laksmanakavirayar dAlvartirunakari, 

copies l’un sur l’autre, et tous les deux en assez mauvais etat, constituent 
la base de l’edition. Ils contiennent le texte et le commentaire des poemes 
II a XXII (incomplet). Ils sont aujourd’hui conserves dans la Bibliotheque 
Swaminathaiyar a Adyar (no 247 et 1077). 

4. ms. de deux feuillets appartenant au math de Tarumapura atinam con¬ 
tient le poeme V avec l’indication du nom de Parimelalakar pour auteur 
du commentaire. 

5. ms. de deux feuillets (teste seul) a ete donne a SA. par Ra. Irakavaiyankar, 
poete du Ramnad. 

Table 9: Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940, Paripatal 


nul 

amount of text 

etu allatu 

katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

2 mutal 22 mutiya 

katitam 

Ti. Ta. Kanakacuntaram 

uraiyutan kutiyatu 



Pillai 


2-22 

paper 

(individual) 

endowed with commentary 


Pattuppattu: 11+5 

Caminataiyar 1931: 

1. Tiruvavatuturai yatinattu Makavittuvan Tiricirapuram Sri Minatci Cuntaram 
PiUai avarlca] pirati: 1 

one ms. from the Mahavidvan Sri Tiricirapuram Minatci Cuntaram Pillai from 
Tiruvavatuturai Atinam 

2. Tarumapura Atinattup Puttakacalaip pirati: 1 
one ms. from the library of Dharmapuram Atinam 

3. Velur Sri Kumaracami Aiyar avarkal pirati: 1 
one ms. by Sri Kumaracami Aiyar from Velur 

4. Arumukamankalam Sri Kumaracami PiUai avarkal pirati: 1 
one ms. by Sri Kumaracami Pillai from Arumukamankalam 

5. Tirunelveli Sri Kaviraja Nellaiyappa PiUai avarkalum avarkalutaiya tampi Sri 
Kaviraja Icuvaramurttip Pillaiyavarkalum utaviya pirati: 1 
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one ms. with the help of Sri Kaviraja Icuvaramurttip Pillaiyavarkalum, 
younger brother of Sri Kaviraja Nellaiyappa Pillai from Tirunelveli 

6. Tirunelveliyaic carnta Vannarppettai Sri Tirupparkatanata Kavirayar avarka / 
pirati: 1 

one ms. by Sri Tirupparkatanata Kavirayar from Vannarppettai near 
Tirunelveli 

7. Alvartirunakari Sri Tevapiran Kavirayar avarkal pirati: 1 
one ms. by Sri Tevapiran Kavirayar from Alvartirunakari 

8. Pollacci Vitvan Sri Civanpillai avarkal pirati: 1 
one ms. by Vidvan Sri Civanpillai from Pollacci 

9. Sri TiruvampalattinnamutampiUai avarka / pirati: 1 
one ms. by Sri Tiruvampalattinnamutampillai 

10. Sri Ma. Vi. Kanakacapaip PiUai avarka / pirati: 1 
one ms. by Sri Ma. Vi. Kanakacapaip Pillai 

11. Cennai Iracankattuk kaiyeluttu puttakacalaip pirati: 1 
one ms. from the GOML in Cennai 

Table 10: Vaiyapurippillai 1940, Pattuppattu 


nul 

text 

etu allatu 

katitam 

material 

uriyavar 

proprietor 

kurippu 

significance 

Pattuppattu 

mulam muluvatum 

katitam 

Ka.Ra. Namacivaya Mutaliyar 

ciranta pirati 

full text 

paper 

(individual) 

excellent ms. 

Tirumuru. 
mulupirati 
complete ms. 

etu 

palm-leaf 

Em.Pi.Es. Turaicumai Mutaliyar 
(individual) 

mulapatam 

text only 

Porun. 

mulupirati 

etu 

Ampalavartak Kavirayar 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 

(individual) 

with commentary 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

with commentary 

Cirup. 

mulupirati 

etu 

Ampalavanak Kavirayar 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 

(individual) 

with commentary 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

with commentary 
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Perump. 
mulupirati 
complete ms. 
mulupirati 
complete ms. 

etu 

palm-leaf 

katitam 

paper 

Ampalavanak Kavirayar 
(individual) 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 
GOML 

uraiyutan 
with commentary 
uraiyutan 
with commentary 

Mullaip. 

mulupirati 

etu 

Ampalavanak Kavirayar 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

palm-leaf 

(individual) 

with commentary 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

with commentary 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

mulamattum 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

text only 

Maturaik. 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

with commentary 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Mannarkuti Comacuntaram 

Pillai 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

(individual) 

with commentary 

Netunal. 

katitam 

Mannarkuti Comacuntaram 

Pillai 

uraiyutan 


paper 

(individual) 

with commentary 

Kurincip. 

katitam 

Mannarkuti Comacuntaram 

Pillai 

uraiyutan 


paper 

(individual) 

with commentary 

Pattinap. 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

with commentary 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Mannarkuti Comacuntaram 

Pillai 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

(individual) 

with commentary 

Malaip. 

mulupirati 

katitam 

Cennai Aracanka Nulnilayam 

uraiyutan 

complete ms. 

paper 

GOML 

with commentary 
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Tabular Survey of the Manuscripts Described 

Table 11: Kuruntokai: 9+5+4 


material 

provenance 

state 

identification 112 

no” 

Caminataiyar 1937 

palm-leaf 

Tirunelveli Ampalavana Kavirayar 


UVSL1075? 

1 

palm-leaf 

Mantit Toppu Matam 


basis of UVSL 183? 

2 

palm-leaf 

Ceiikbl Matam - only seen! 

incomplete 

var. of UVSL 183? 

3 

paper 

Tirumayilai Vitvan Canmukam 
Pillai 


UVSL184? 

4 

palm-leaf 

Cotacavatanam Cupparaya 
Cettiyar 



5 

palm-leaf 

Toluvur Velayuta Mutaliyar 



6 

palm-leaf 

Cennai Iracaiikattup Kaiyeluttu 
Puttakacalai = GOML 



7 

paper 

Putukottai Ratakirusnaiyar 


UVSL185+186? 

8 

paper 

Tirukdnamalai Ti.Ta. 

Kanakacuntaram Pillai 


GOML 

D.224? 

9 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

palm-leaf 

Maturait Tamil Caiikam 

complete with variants 

lost 

1 

paper 

Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai 

complete with variants 

GOML D.224? 

2 

paper 

Ra. Rakavaiyaiikar 

complete with variants 


3 

paper 

Mutturattina Mutaliyar 

complete with variants 


4 

paper 

Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam 
= GOML 

complete with variants 

GOML R.5751/ 
TR.1072 

4 

Canmukam Pillai 1985 

paper 

London [British Library] 

dated 1894 

BL Or.2726 

1 


112 This column presents my attempts at identifying the manuscripts described in the editions 
with those still extant in today’s libraries. When the entry is followed by a question mark it 
means this is uncertain. Almost no identification is reliable; nonetheless I have operated on the 
basis of the pragmatic consideration that it is not reasonable to suppose that we are faced today 
will a whole new set of manuscripts, although this is certainly the impression one first has when 
looking at the disparity of materials. 
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material 

provenance state 

identification 112 

no” 

paper 

Annamalaip Palkalaikkalakam, dated 1899, Maturai 
copy by Ra. Rakavaiyaiikar 


2 

palm-leaf 

Maturaip Pulavar llaiikumaran kurippu 


3 

paper 

Sri Atikal Aciriyar 226 songs 


4 

Table 12: Narrinai: 7+5+4 

material 

provenance 

significance 

identification 

No” 

Narayanacami Aiyar 1915 

palm-leaf 

police officer Na. Comacuntarappillai, 
son of Mannarkuti misan haiskul 
tamilp pantitar Narayanacamai Pillai 


lost 

1 

paper 

copied in Cennai irajaiikak 

Kaiyeluttup Puttakacalai = GOML 
by SrTcuvami Vetacalam 

corrected 

G3? 

2 

ms. 

sent by U.Ve. Caminataiyar 


UVSL1076? 

3 

ms. 

sent by U.Ve. Caminataiyar 


UVSL509? 

4 

ms. 

Maturai Tamil Cankam 

compared 

lost 

5 

ms. 

Cennai, Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai 


GOML D.231/PS. 67? 6 

ms. 

Cennai, Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntarampillai 


GOML R.5743/ 
TR.1064 

7 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

palm-leaf 

Maturait Tamil Cankam 

complete + variants lost 

1 

paper 

Ra. Rakavaiyaiikar 

complete + variants 


2 

paper 

Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam = GOML 

complete 

GOML D.231/PS. 67? 3 

paper 

Pavanantar Kalakam, Cennai -> GOML 

complete 

GOML R.5743/ 
TR.1064 

4 

paper 

Pavanantar Kalakam, Cennai-> GOML 

complete 

GOML R.5745/ 

TR.1066 

5 

Turaicamip Pillai 1966 

palm-leaf 

Aracinar kaiyeluttu Nul Nilaiyam 
= GOML 


GOML R.5745/ 

TR.1066? 

1 

palm-leaf 

Maturait Tamilc Cankam 


lost 

2 

palm-leaf 

Tommicceri [sic] Karuppaiyat Tevar 



3 

palm-leaf 

Putuppatti Civa Mu. Muttaiya Cettiyar 



4 
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Table 13: Akananuru: 7+4 


material 

provenance 

significance 

identification 

No” 

Irakavaiyaiikar 1923/24 

paper 

made in Cennai Oriental 
Manuscript Library 

corrected after a 
ms. by Tevarpiran 
Kavirayar given 
to Centamilp 
Pattiraciriyar U. 

Ve. Tiru. Narayana 
Aiyaiikar Svamikai 
Tamil Cankam 

UVSL 11/73? 

1 

paper 

Perumpalanai 

seen and copied 

UVSL 5/67+ 10/71? 

2 

paim-ieaf 

Tirunelveli Nellaiyappak 
Kavirayar 


UVSL1075? 

3 

paim-ieaf 

Cennai Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntiram 

Pillai 

UVSL394? 

4 

paper 

Aiyar 


UVSL4/66? 

5 

ms. 

Cennai Meriraniyar Kalluiit 
Tamil Pantitar Ka. Ra. 
Namaccivaya Mutaiiyar 


UVSL6/68? 

6 

paim-ieaf 

Tirumayilai vitvan Canmukam incomplete 

Pillai 

UVSL28? 

7 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

paim-ieaf 

Kampar Viiasam, Ve. 
Irajakopaiaiyaiikar 

complete in good 
condition 

NLK3141/S.P.V. 91 

1 

paper 

Kampar Viiasam, Ve. 
Irajakopaiaiyaiikar 

incomplete, with 
variants 

UVSL11/73 

2 

paper 

Cennai, Sarvakalacalai 

Intiya Carittira Arayccit 

Turai 

in between some 
verses missing 

GOML R.5735/TR.1051 

3 

paper 

Cennai Aracaiika 

Nulnilayam = GOML 

ibid. 

GOML R.5734/TR. 1050 

4 
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Table 14: Purananuru: 16+5+4 


material 

provenance 

state identification 

No° 

Caminataiyar 1894 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, 
Cuppiramaniyatecikar 

1-400, text only lost 

1 

palm-leaf 

Tiruttanikaic Caravanap Perumalaiyar 

1-400, text only 

2 

palm-leaf 

Yalppanattu Nallur, Catacivappillai 

267-369, text 
only 

3 

palm-leaf 

Yalppanam, Vi. Kanakacapaip Pillai 

1-366, text only 

4 

palm-leaf 

Tirumayilai Vittuvan Canmukam Pillai 

3-399, text only 

5 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, Cuppiramaniya 
Tecikar 

1-260, TAM 76? 

with comm. 

6 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, Sri 
Ampalavanatecikar 

1-170, 

with comm. 

7 

palm-leaf 

Alva rti ru n a ka ri, Tayava la n tlrtta 

Kavirayar 

1-261, 

with comm. 

8 

palm-leaf 

Mitilaippatti Alakiya Cirrampalak 
Kavirayar 

1-266, 

with comm. 

9 

palm-leaf 

Mitilaippatti Alakiya Cirrampalak 
Kavirayar 

1-177, 

with comm. 

10 

palm-leaf 

Tirunelveliyaic carnta Vannarpettai, 
Tirupparkatanata Kavirayar 

1-260, 

with comm. 

11 

palm-leaf 

Tenkaci Cuppaiyap Pillai 

1-48, with comm. 

12 

palm-leaf 

Tenkaci Cuppaiyap Pillai 

1-57, with comm. 

13 

palm-leaf 

Tenkaci Cuppaiyap Pillai 

7-48, with comm. 

14 

palm-leaf 

Tuttukkuti, Kumaracamip Pillai 

1-216, with comm. 

15 

palm-leaf 

Tuttukkuti, Kumaracamip Pillai 

1-196, with comm. 

16 

Caminataiyar 1935 

palm-leaf 

Mantittoppu Caiikaracuvami 
AtTnakarttar Caiikaracuppiramaniyam 

1-400, text only 

1 

palm-leaf 

Tirunelveli SrTkaviraja Icuvara Murttip 
Pillai 

1-400, text only 

2 

palm-leaf 

Ariyur Es. Caminataiyar 

1-400, text only 

3 

palm-leaf 

Maturait Tam'dcCarikam 

with comm. lost 

4 
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material provenance 

state 

identification 

No” 

paim-ieaf Yaippanattu Vannainakar Cuvaminata with comm. 
Pantitar 


5 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

paim-ieaf Maturait Tamil Cankam 

incomplete, 
endowed with 

commenta ry 

lost 

1 

paper Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam = GOML incomplete, 

endowed with 
commenta ry 

GOML D.284 

2 

paper Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai 

incomplete, text 
only 

lost 

3 

paper Mannarkuti Comacuntaram Pillai 

incomplete, text 
only 

lost 

4 

Table 15: Airikurunuru: 4+2+1+1 

material provenance 

significance 

identification 

No” 

Caminataiyar 1903 

ms. Tiruvavatuturai AtTnam 

compl., text + kilavi 

UVSL173 

1 

ms. Je. Em. Veluppillai F. M.U. 

text + kilavi 


2 

ms. Tirumayilai Vitvan Canmukam Pillai 

text + kilavi 


3 

paim-ieaf Alvartirunakari Te. Laksmana 
Kavirayar 

text + kilavi + 

oid comm 

UVSL1075 

4 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

paper Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam 

GOML 

complete + endowed 
with commentary 

GOML D.202? 

1 

paper Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam 

GOML 

complete + endowed 
with commentary 

GOML D.203? 

2 

Catacivaiyar 1944 

paper Karavettimerku metatist tamiip 

patacalait taiaimai aciriyar Tiruvalar 
A. Ta. Cuppiramaniyam 

compl. with comm. 

lost 

1 

Turaicamip Pillai 1957 

ms. Cirkali Kovintacami Rettiyar 

additional lines 


1 
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Table 16: Patirruppattu: 6+2 


material 

provenance 

state 

identification 

No° 

Caminataiyar 1904 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam 

2 nd to 9 th decade 

TT 

1 


Cennai, Iracaiikattu kaiyeluttu pustaka 
calai = GOML 


lost? 

2 


Alvartirunakari Te. Ilatcmana Kavirayar 



3 


Alvartirunakari Je.Em. Veluppillai 



4 


Tirumayilai Vittuvan Canmukam Pillai 



5 


Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai, B.A. 


UVSL559? 

6 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

paper 

Ra. Rakavaiyankar 

2 nd to 9 th decade, 
excellent ms. 


1 

paper 

Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai 

2 nd to 9 th decade, 
excellent ms. 

UVSL 559? 

2 

Table 17: Kalittokai: 10+2 

material 

provenance 

state 

identification 

No” 

Tamotaram Pillai 1887 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, given by 
Carkurunata Cuvamikal 


lost 

1 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam (from the South) 


lost 

2 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam (from the South) 


lost 

3 

palm-leaf 

Ri. Kanakacapai Pillai, son of Mallakam 
Vicuvanatapillai in Yalppanam, Sri Lanka 



4 

palm-leaf 

Putucceri Cokkaliiikam Pillai 

Nellittoppu 

incomplete 
+ damaged, 
Neytal-kali 


5 

palm-leaf 

Tintivanam 

Neytal-kali 


6 

palm-leaf 

Cennai Piraciya Kirantamantapam 

Neytal-kali 


7 

palm-leaf 

Cennai Piraciya Kirantamantapam 

Neytal-kali 


8 

palm-leaf 

Tirumanam Kecava Cupparaya Mutaliyar 



9 
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material 

provenance 

state 

identification 

No” 

palm-leaf 

Mayilai Ramalinkampillai 



10 

Anantaramaiyar 1925+1931 

palm-leaf 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 


UVSL511/224 

1 

palm-leaf 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 


UVSL5/225 

2 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

palm-leaf 

Nellai, Ampalavanak Kavirayar 

complete, 
excellent ms., with 
commenta ry 


1 

paper 

Pavanantar Kalakam, Cennai 

incomplete, 
excellent ms., 
with commentary 

GOMLR.5783/ 

TR.1112 

2 


Table 18: Paripatal: 5+1 


material 

provenance 

state 


No” 

Caminataiyar 1918 (found in Gros 1968) 

palm-leaf 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam 

1-38, with 
comm., first 
and last f. missing 

TAM 75 

1 

palm-leaf 

Alvartirunakari Te. Laksmanakavirayar 

2-32 

UVSL247 

2 

palm-leaf 

Alvartirunakari Te. Laksmanakavirayar 

2-32 copy of 
former 

UVSL1077 

3 

palm-leaf 

Tarumapura Atinam matam 

2 folios with 

Parimelaiakar’s 

name 

lost 

4 

palm-leaf 

Ra. Irakavaiyaiikar, poete du Ramnad 

2 folios 

lost 

5 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

paper 

Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram Pillai 

2-22 with 

commenta ry 

lost 

1 
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Table 19: Pattuppattu: 11+6 


material provenance state 

identification 

Caminataiyar 1931 

Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, Makavittuvan 

Tiricirapuram MTnatci Cuntaram Pillai 

1 

Tarumapura Atinam, Puttakacalai 

2 

Velur Kumaracami Aiyar 

3 

Arumukamaiikalam Kumaracami Pillai 

4 


with the help of Sri Kaviraja 5 

Icuvaramurttip Pillaiyavarkalum, 
younger brother of Sri Kaviraja Nellai- 
yappa Pillai from Tirunelveli 



Tirunelveliyaic carnta Vannarappettai 
Tirupparkatanata Kavirayar 


6 


Alvartirunakari Tevapiran Kavirayar 


7 


Pollacci Vitvan SrT Civanpillai 


8 


Tiruvam pa lattinnamutam pillai 


9 


Ma. Vi. Kanakacapaip Pillai 


10 


Cennai Iracankattuk kaiyeluttu 
puttakacalai = GOML 

GOML D.120/ 
TP.47 

11 

Vaiyapurip Pillai 1940 

paper 

Ka.Ra. Namacivaya Mutaliyar 

complete, excellent ms. lost 

1 

palm-leaf 

Em.Pi.Es. Turaicumai Mutaliyar 

Tirumuru. 
complete, text only 

2 

palm-leaf 

Ampalavanak Kavirayar 

Porun., Cirup., Perump., NLK3112 
Muilaip. with comm. 

3 

paper 

Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam 

GOML 

Porun., Cirup., Perump., GOML D.120/ 
Mullaip., Maturaik., TP.47 

Pattinap., Malaip. 
with commentary 

4 

paper 

Cennai Aracaiika Nulnilayam = GOML Mullaip. text only 

5 

paper 

Mannarkuti Comacuntaram Pillai 

Maturaik., NetunaL, 

Kuriilcip., Pattinap. 
with commentary 

6 
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11.3 Colophons and Library Information 

Cankam manuscripts come with two types of colophons, found at the beginning, 
or at the end. This classification does not include the miniature commentaries on 
the poetic state of affairs that are called kttavi in the tradition. This is, however, 
often mistranslated as ‘colophon’ in secondary literature. The kttavi are found at 
the end of the individual poems, and are in their turn followed by the name of the 
author and the poem’s number. Marginal intertitles, always on the left, are only 
found in palm-leaf manuscripts. They basically give short religious invocations or 
blessings, titles of texts and of sections (sometimes subsections) - as a rule at the 
beginning - and in some cases even a pada index. The end of a section (such as a 
decade) is sometimes announced in the running text. Paper manuscripts usually 
make use of layout devices to convey such information by inserting blank spaces, 
moving to the next page, or giving headings. Also for the kttavi-s the scribes make 
use of a variable group of set phrases. A rather exceptional practice seems to have 
been prefixing a head colophon to a small group of palm-leaf manuscripts; 113 in 
the paper manuscripts this gives way to an extended title page. Scribal end colo¬ 
phons containing information about the manuscript’s date and provenance or 
the name of the copyist are rare. Such information is, especially in the case of 
paper manuscripts, more frequently found on the cover or title pages. Invocations 
and blessings as found at the end of most complete manuscripts (except, presum¬ 
ably, in some of the paper copies commissioned by the larger libraries such as the 
GOML) can be regarded as minimal scribal colophons. 

However, fixed colophons (in the following referred to as “traditional 
colophon”) are found at the end of most complete manuscripts. They explain 
the rationale of anthologisation (sometimes in verse form). In the case of the 
Ettuttokai, they name the patron and the compiler of the anthology, and in the 
case of the Pattuppattu, the respective poet. Certain additions, such as (generic) 
references to the scribe, are variable, as are stray verses in the style of additional 
katavul valttu- s. Auspicious phrases in the form of short religious benedictions, 
such as kuruve tunai or civamayam, are found on title pages, in marginal inter¬ 
titles, or at the end. It is most probable that at least some of these indicate the 
religious affiliation of the institution where the manuscript was copied. This is 
usually a Saivite monastery, but we also find evidence of copyists with Vaisnava 
affiliations. 


113 Only one manuscript (of the AN) contains a detailed colophon at the beginning, about 
which see below. 
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11.3.1 List of Available Colophons (Not Containing the Fragmentary Mss.) 

11.3.1.1 Ettuttokai 


Kuruntokai: 

Cla [UVSL 1075] 

C2 [UVSL 183] 

C3 [UVSL 184] 

C4 [UVSL 185] 41-99 

C5 [UVSL 186] 

LI [BL London Or. 2726] 

G1 [GOML D.224] 

G2 [GOML R.5751/TR.1072] 

G3 [GOML R.7159] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
information on cover page 
information on cover page 
scribal colophon 

traditional colophon, information on cover page 
traditional colophon 
information on title page 

Narrinav. 

Cl [UVSL 1076] 

C2 [UVSL 509] 

G1 [GOML D.231/PS-67] 

G2 [GOML R.5743/TR.1064] 

G3 [GOML R.5745/TR.1066] 

traditional colophon 
no information 

no information 

no information 

no information 

Akananuru: 

TT [TVM no number] 

NL [NLI< 3141//S. V.P. 91] 

Clb [UVSL 237] 

C2 [UVSL 28] 

C3 [UVSL 107] 

C4a [UVSL 292] 

C4c [UVSL 297] 

C5 [UVSL 7/69, 8/70, 9/72] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
no information 
scribal head colophon 
no information 
scribal colophon 

printed cover pages, C5c traditional colophon, 
corrector’s colophon on final cover page 

C6 [UVSL 4/66] 

C7a [UVSL 5/67] 

C8 [UVSL 6/68] 

C9 [UVSL 11/73] 

G1 [GOML R.5734/TR.1050] 

G2 [GOML R.5735/TR.1051] 

G3 [GOML R.5736/TR.1052] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
no information 
traditional colophon 
no information 

no information 
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Purananuru: 

TT [TVM 76] 

Cl [UVSL 237] 

C2 [UVSL 707] 

C3 [UVSL 940] 

C4 [UVSL 440] 

C5 [UVSL 128] 

C6 [UVSL 96] 

C7 [UVSL 576] 

C8 [UVSL 35] 

C9 [UVSL 549] 

A1 [AUL 37/44572] 

TUI [TU Tancavur 792] 

G1 [GOML R.8842/TR.3156] 
G2 [GOML D.284] 

Ainkurunuru-. 

TT [TVM no number] 

C2 [UVSL 173] 

C3 [UVSL 97] 

C4 [UVSL 98] 

G1 [GOML D.202] 

G2 [GOML 203] 

Patirrupattw. 

TT [TVM no number] 

NL [NLK 3087] 

Cl [UVSL 1075/2233] 

C2 [UVSL 98a] 

C3 [UVSL 560] 

C4 [UVSL 559] 

C5 [UVSL 439] 

G1 [GOML D.114/TD.44] 

G2 [GOML D.115] 

G3 [GOML D.116] 

Paripatal : 

TT [TVM 75] 

Cl [UVSL 247] 

C2 [UVSL 1077] 


no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
no information 
information on front page 


traditional colophon 
no information 

traditional colophon, information on cover page 
information on cover page 
no information 
information on front page 


intermediate colophon 

not yet copied 

intermediate colophon 

intermediate colophon 

intermediate colophon 

i.c. + information on cover page 

information on title page 

i.c. + information on title page 

information on title page 

i.c. + information on first page 


no information 
no information 
no information 
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Kalittokai : 

Cl [UVSL 73H/226] 

C2 [UVSL 5/225] 

C3 [UVSL 511/224] 

G1 [GOML D.210/TD.127] 

G2 [GOML R.2075/TR.2229] 

G3 [GOML D.212/TD.61] 

G4 [GOML R.5783/TR.1112] 

G5 [GOML R.6843/R.5784] 

G6 [GOML R.5754/TR.1075] 

G7 [GOML D.209/TD.59] 

G8 [GOML D.211] 

no information 

scribal colophon 

scribal colophon (damaged) 

[authors’ names for Palaikkali] 
no information 

no information 

no information, but blessing + one stray stanza 

information on cover page 

traditional colophon 

information on front page 

information on first page 

11.3.1.2 Pattuppattu 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 3 rd batch 

scribal colophon 


Tirumurukanupatai: {to be treated in detail by E. Francis} 
Cl [UVSL 1074] traditional colophon 


C2 [UVSL 589-M] 

C3 [UVSL 548-A] 

C4 [UVSL 854] 

C5 [UVSL 416] 

C6 [UVSL 813-A] 

C7 [UVSL 892] 

C8 [UVSL 704] 

C9 [UVSL 743] 

CIO [UVSL 1071] 

Cll [UVSL 1072] 

C12 [UVSL 1073] 

G1 [GOML D.1199/TD.76] 

scribal colophon 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
scribal colophon (difficult to read) 

title colophon 
title colophon 


G2 [GOML R.1236/TD.939] trad. + scribal colophon 
G3 [GOML D.1195/TD.316/D.525] 

G4 [GOML D.1196/TD.583] 


G5 [GOML D.1197/TD.584] 

G6 [GOML R.1269/TR.964] 

G7 [GOML R.5253] 

G8 [GOML R.2865/TR.1635] 

G9 [GOML R.2688/TR.1506] 
G10 [GOML R.2806/TR.1588] 

traditional colophon 

title colophon 
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Gil [GOML R.5184/TR.2303] 

G12 [GOML R.2929/TR.1669] 

colophon 

G13 [GOML R.2970] 

title colophon 

G14 GOML [R.5503/TR.2435] 

T1 [ORIML Trivandrum 6272] 

title colophon 

T2 [ORIML Trivandrum 4108] 

scribal colophon 

T3 [ORIML Trivandrum 6389] 

colophon 

T4 [ORIML Trivandrum 8849A] 
T5 [ORIML Trivandrum 11500] 
TUI [TU Tancavur 2391] 

TU2 [TU Tancavur 2522-1] 

TU3 [TU Tancavur 2522-2] 

SMI [MSSML 227] 

SM2 [MSSML 823b] 

colophon 

SM3 [MSSML 973] 

SM4 [MSSML 1587b] 

title colophon 

SM5 [MSSML 1607c] 

title colophon 

A1 [AUL Annamalai 860] 

title- and scribal colophon 

11 [IFP Pondy RE-04420] 

colophon 

12 [IFP Pondy RE-25365] 

scribal colophon 

13 [IFP Pondy RE-45898e] 

colophon 

14 [IFP Pondy RE-47681a] 

colophon 

15 [IFP Pondy RE-47752] 

colophon 

NL1 [NLK 3092] 

not yet copied 

NL2 [NLK 3152] 

not yet copied 

PI [BN Paris 66] 

colphon; catalogue date 

P2 [BN Paris 67] 

scribal colophon 

P3 [BN Paris 28] 

scribal colophon 

Poruna rarrupa ta i: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 

traditional colophon. 

C2 [UVSL 579-B(=A)] 

traditional colophon 

C3 [UVSL 231a] 

traditional colophon, scribal colophon 

NL [NLK 3112] 

not yet copied 

G1 [GOML D.268] 

traditional colophon 

Cirupanarrupatai: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 

traditional colophon 

C2 [UVSL 184-A] 

traditional colophon 

C3 [UVSL 579-A(=B)] 

traditional colophon 
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C4 [UVSL 1070] 

C5 [UVSL [41-C] 

C6 [UVSL 285] 

C7 [UVSL 166] 

NL [NLK 3112] 

G1 [GOML D.266] 

no information 

traditional colophon, scribal colophon 
no information 
traditional colophon 
not yet copied 
traditional colophon 

Perumpa narrupata i: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 

C2 [UVSL 184-B] 

C3 [UVSL 579-B] 

C4 [UVSL 231c] 

C5 [UVSL 166] 

NL [NLK 3112] 

Gla+c [GOML D.267?] 

Gib [GOML D.120?] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
no information 
traditional colophon 
not yet copied 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 

Mullaippattw. 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 

C2 [UVSL 184-C] 

C3 [UVSL 579-C] 

NL [NLK 3112] 

G1 [GOML D.234] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
not yet copied 
traditional colophon 

Maturaikkancv. 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 

C2 [UVSL 184-D] 

C3 [UVSL 579-D] 

C4 [UVSL 166-A] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
no information 

Netunalvatai : 

Cl [UVSL 1074] 

C2 [UVSL 184-E] 

C3 [UVSL 579-E] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 

Kurincippattu : 

Cl [UVSL 184-F] 

C2 [UVSL 579-E(l)] 

traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
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Pattinappalai: 

Cl [UVSL 184-F(2)] 


traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 
traditional colophon 


C2 [UVSL 579-F] 
G1 [GOML D.232] 


Malaipatukatam: 
Cl [UVSL 184-G] 
C2 [UVSL [579-G] 
G1 [UVSL D.269] 


no information 
traditional colophon 

traditional colophon, scribal colophon for 
Pattuppattu serial mss. G1 


11.3.2 Scribal Colophons and/or Information onTitle Pages 
11.3.2.1 Ettuttokai 

Since neither of the two serial manuscripts of the Ettuttokai (from Tiruvavatuturai 
and from the UVSL) is complete, no colophon is available. 

Kuruntokai : 

C3: according to the cover page, notes from U.Ve. Caminataiyar himself ( aiyar 
avarkal kurippukalum); gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A. 

C4, C5: according to the cover page, gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, 
B. A. 

LI [BL Or.2726]: copied 1874 in Maturai for A. C. Burnell (acquired by the 
BL 18.01.1884). Colophon on right hand corner of folio 1 contains signature of 
Dr. Burnell dated 1878. Page 116 reads, after the traditional end colophon and a 
devotional verse to Sarasvati: 

ainkurunurrumul[sic], lairuntokai murrum. 

Of the Ainkurunuru too(?). 114 The Kuruntokai is completed. 

iktu makakanam poruntiya makacastiriyaraldya taktar parnal turaiyavarkal kattalaippati 
y-elutappattusydr munisi maturai muttup pillaiyal parvaiyitappattatu. 

This was written on the order of the Honourable great scholar Dr. Burnell under the super¬ 
vision of his Munshi Muttup Pillai from Maturai. 


114 This reference to the AiN might be due to the fact that the manuscript contains one more 
page with poems from the AiKTs first decade, although those follow the colophon. 
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Gl: dated to 1893/94 on cover page 
G3: Rno 5752 

totakkam teti “beginning date” 9.2.59 
mutivu teti “end date” 17.2.58 
Copied by M. R. Sivaprakacam Pillai 
[added in blue ink] 

Restored in 1957-58 from the manuscript described under R. no. 5752. 

Akananuru: 

Apart from the well-attested traditional end colophon there is one instance of a 
colophon prefixed on p. 1 in C3 [UVSL107]. Apart from four slightly irregular verses 
of invocation for the spiritual teacher, for Tirumal and for Sri, along with several 
short prose invocations of various Vaisnavite entities (among them Nammalvar, 
the most important of the early Vaisnava poet-saints), it gives some minimal infor¬ 
mation about the copying of the manuscript and a short characterisation of its 
content, calling the anthology “netuntokai” and referring to the kUavi-s by the term 
turai. Incidentally, this manuscript is one of two exponents of a second strand of 
transmission for the text of the AN. This shows that apart from the well-attested 
vulgata, mostly transmitted in Saiva institutions (such as Tiruvavatuturai mutt) 
and recognisable by their brief invocations in the margins and at the end, there is 
a second line which appears to have been transmitted in a Vaisnava context. 

C3: [marginal title in Grantha] 

ttt srl ttm subham astu ... Sri... Let there be purity. 

[four devotional stanzas] 

ven tamaraiyal vtfarilai mani nupuran cut tan tamaraiye carana[m], alvar tiru atikale caranam. 
[1.4] 902 k° karttikai mata mutal renkanatan eluti varuldratu. [1.5] vanaca mantapattil aracu 
virriruklcum vakufa malikaic cenpakac catakopak karimaravar tan riru atikale caranam. 
patciracak katavujpataravinta keti. [1.6] 

cankattarpatiya netuntokaiyum turaiyun kavipatinperkalum elutiyiruklaitu. 115 maldlmaravar 
tan malar atiye tancarn. [grantha:] subham astu. tt rama jayam. kerutaya namah. 

Refuge the cool lotus surrounding the shining jewel anklet other on the white lotus! Refuge 
the sacred feet of the Alvar! [This manuscript] is being written by Renkanatan beginning in 
the month of Karttikai in the year 902 Kollam (= November 1726 C. E.). Refuge the holy feet 
of Catakopan Karimaravar with Campaka for a garland of Vakulam, who sits in distinction 
as king of the lotus temple hall. Refuge the lotus feet of the god [seated] on the king of birds. 
The “long collection” sung by those of the academy and the miniature commentaries and 
the names of the songs’ poets have been written. Greatness to the flower feet of joyful 
Maravar. Let there be purity. Victory to Rama. Obeisance to Garuda. 


115 elutiyiruklcutu: this form has to be read as the standard colloquial for the written continuous 
elutiyirukldratu. 
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C4c: Scribal colophon on p. 48,1.9: 

netuntokai ^[tojnnuru pattukk’ urai -eluti mutintatu. [grantha] devl sahayam. 

The commentary to ttt ninety songs of Netuntokai is written [and] completed. Relying on 
the goddess. 

C5: printed front page reads: 

Ettuttokaiyul onrakiya Akananuru. mutalavatu Kalirriyanainirai. itu parpala ettuppiratikalaik 
kontu arayntu pinnattur, A. Narayanacami Aiyar elutiya pustakam. copaldrutu-v°. 
Akananuru, which is one among the Ettuttokai. 1. Kalirriyanainirai. After research into 
various palm-leaf manuscripts written by A. Narayanacami Aiyar of Pinnattur. 116 The year 
of Jupiter = 1903/04 C. E. 

The last page of vol. 3 adds some additional information in blue pen that is not 
fully decipherable. 


puttakapparnA# 


5-3-10 

maruttulaiti po(?)kiyar-itam - kokkokam 



ariccantirapuranam 

[signature] 

27-3-10 

tancavur ulakanatapiUai-y-itam - akananuru 37patalurai 



yapparunkala virutti. 

[signature] 

3-4-10 

tiricirappalli 
arumukanayinar vacant 
tamil navalar caritai 

cola mantala catakam 
palamoliyurai. 

[signature] 


This seems to be a correction colophon; the manuscript has been seen by Pokiyar(?) 
from Maruttukuti on the 5 th March 1910, by Ulakanatapillai from Tancavur on 27 th 
March 1910 and by Arumukanayinar from Trichy on 3 rd April 1910. 

Further there appears to be a list of the manuscripts that these three 
persons possess, namely Pokiyar(?) the Kokkokam and the Ariccantira Puranam, 
Ulakanatapillai a commentary for 37 songs in the AN and the Yapparunkala 
Virutti, and Arumukanayinar the Tamil Navalar Caritai, the Colamantala Catakam 
and the Palamoli with commentary - quite a mixture of materials: an erotic trea¬ 
tise, a Puranam, an AN commentary, one of the oldest and most important com¬ 
mentaries in the field of Tamil metrics, a collection of verses from Tamil poets 
in “historical” order (see Introduction, n. 68), a 17 ,h -century poem on the Cola 
country, and finally one of the didactic Kilkkanakku collections with commentary. 
The exciting bit is of course the reference to the “commentary on 37 songs of the 
Akananuru it is quite possible that we still possess a paper copy of this manu- 


116 This is the first editor of the Narrinai; he died in 1914 before seeing the publication of his work. 
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script, namely G3 (GOML R.5736/TR.1052), which indeed contains the invocation 
stanza plus the first 36 verses of the AN (though the space for the verses is mostly 
left blank) accompanied by an extensive unknown commentary. It was judged 
to be rather modern by both my teachers T. V. Gopal Iyer and T. S. Gangadharan, 
who suggest dating it to the 18 th or early 19 th century. 

C8: note on last page (red pen): “checked by N. Srinivasan, 2-8-70.” 

Purananuru-. 

G2: front page presumably gives date: 9-1-16 (= 1916) 

Ainkurunuru: 

C3: according to the front page, with notes from Cam.’s hand ( aiyar avarkal 
kurippukalutan); according to the cover page, gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, 
B. A. 

C4: according to the cover page, gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A. 

G2: according to the front page, purchased in 1893/94 

Patirruppattu: 

Here the intertitles have been recorded with some repetitive detail, because there 
has been some argument as to whether the lost decades of the Patirruppattu 
are really the first and the last, an argument worth reporting as one of the rare 
instances where scholars of the later generation base themselves on manuscript 
evidence. Marr (1971: 20 f.) takes as his starting point the evidence of a colophon 
(as reported in the edition by Turaicamip Pillai 1950 from one of the additional 
manuscripts now lost): “patirruppattu mulamum uraiyum mutintatu; cubham 
astu. ‘Root text and commentary of the Patirruppatu end [here]; let it be pure.’” 
From this colophon the editor had drawn the conclusion that the loss of decade 
1 and 10 must have already been a well-established fact in the tradition. Marr, 
however, argues that if there is a colophon, this means that the text really ended 
there. Furthermore he adduces a number of reasons based on content why the 
lost decade is in fact the seventh, not the tenth. 

The first counterargument is that if this were the case, one would expect not 
just any sort of colophon at the end, but a traditional end colophon that names 
the compiler and the patron, as is the case with the other complete antholo¬ 
gies. Moreover, the evidence of the remaining witnesses is sufficient to settle the 
matter in favour of Turaicamip Pillai’s interpretation. Four of seven manuscripts 
end with the mere statement that the ninth decade is complete. One continues 
with the number ten, which is then only followed by a blessing (thus suggesting 
that something is missing). Two other manuscripts add the information that the 
copied text comprised only the second to ninth decade. 
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TT, Cl, C2, G3: intermediate colophon (= colophon at the end of decade 9): 

onpatam pattu murrum. 

End of the ninth decade. 

C3: intermediate colophon (= colophon at the end of decade 9): 

onpatam pattu mutintatu. 10. kallapiran tiruvatikale caranam. 

End of the ninth decade. 10. Refuge at the holy feet of Kallapiran. 

C4: according to the cover page, tanikkakitankal = “[from Aiyar’s] own 
manuscripts” 

intermediate colophon (= colophon at the end of decade 9): 

onpatam pattu murrum. irantam pattu mutal onpatam pattu varaikkum. 

End of the ninth decade. Begins with the second and ends with the ninth decade. 

C5: according to the cover page, gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A. 

Gl: date according to half sheet, pasted in front: 9-6-27 
intermediate colophon (= colophon at the end of decade 9): 

onpatam pattu murrum. irantam pattu mutal onpatam pattu varaiklaim. eluti mutintatu. 

End of the ninth decade. Begins with the second and ends with the ninth decade. Writing 
finished. 

G2: date according to pasted inner title page: 9-6-28 
G3: date according to first page: 9-6-22 

What is slightly suspicious about the dates of the three manuscripts is the fact 
that they all were finished on a 9 th of June, namely, in 1922,1927 and 1928. 

Kalittokai : 

C2: Scribal colophon on p. 380: 

tirumayilai annacamiyuppattiyar elutiyatu. kulir varuvatu neytal alcum. 

Written by Annacamippattiyar from Tirumayilai. It is Neytal, the coming of the cold season. 

C3: Scribal colophon on im. 200, last folio, damaged: 

850 v° mad 29 tiruvaruriliruklaim cenlcamalaporpatam marainana pantarattin puttiran 
dvalcurunatan tan eluttu. [+ 12 illegible aksara-s] 

Year 850 Kollam = 1675 C. E., Maci (February/March) 29, script of Civakurunatan, the son of 
Cenkamala Porpatam Marainana Pantaram who is from Tiruvarur. [rest illegible] 
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Gl: mentions authors’ names for Palaikkali [Rajeswari 2009] 

G4: Title on first page reads: Sri ramajayam. Kalittokai 
G5: Cover page reads 

kalittokai. totakam teti 11.12.57, mutivu teti 29.12.57. Copied by M. R. Sivaprakasam Pillay. 
[Added in blue:] Restored in 1957 from a manuscript of R no. 5784.) 

G6: traditional colophon 

G7: front page presumable gives date: 17-5-7 

G8: first page gives date: 9-1-6 


11.3.2.2 Pattuppattu 

Gl [GOML D.120/TP.47]: dated on second cover page to 17.5.29; ending with the 
traditional colophon of the Malaipatukatam, followed by an unpublished stanza 
(;murukaru porunaru ...) in which line 5 ff. reads: aruvarum polil putai cul kalantai 
mu Iturvaru civappapuvan arul velpu(?)pan / uraiyotum elutinan, that is, the text 
and its commentary have been written “by Velpupan(?) grace to Civappapuvan 
who comes from the old town of Kalantai surrounded outside by groves overflow¬ 
ing with perfume.” 117 

Tirumurukarrupatav. {to be treated in detail by E. Francis} 

C7 [UVSL 892] dated to kilaka v° [= 1848/49 C. E.] 

T1 [ORIML 6272] dated to 1080 Kollam = 1904/5 C. E. This is also the reading 
of the Library staff. Cf. “etiquette” with “M. E. 1080”. 

T2 [ORIML Trivandrum 4108] dated to 988 va° [Kollam = 1812/13 C. E.] 

A1 [AUL Annamalai 860] dated to piramatlca va° [= 1853/54 or 1913/14 C. E.] 

12 [IFP Pondy RE-25365] gives a double date, namely rudrorkkari varsam 
[= uruttirorkari = 1863/64 or 1923/24 C. E.] and virodhi varsam [= 1889/90 or 
1949/50 C.E.]. 

14 [IFP Pondy RE 47681a] dated to 982 va° [Kollam = 1806/7 C. E.] 

PI [BN Paris 66] before 1855: around 1830 according to Vinson (1867: 21). Part 
of the “legs Ariel” to Societe Asiatique (1855), then transferred to the BN. Vinson 
(1867: 21) seems to have further information as he gives a date “around 1830.” 

P2 [BN Paris 67] cupa[nu] va° [= at the latest 1823/24 because mentioned by 
Vinson (1867:21)]. Vinson (1867: 21) seems to have further information as he gives 
a date “30 avril 1763.” 


117 This late paper manuscript copied without commentary presumably reproduces a verse 
attached to the older palm-leaf manuscript on which it was based. The mentioned name might 
refer to the sponsor (or owner) of the palm-leaf manuscript. 
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Porunararruppatav. 

C3 [UVSL 231a] p. 26,1. 3 f.: [traditional colophon] 

iktu mayilai annacami y-upattiya[l ejlutiyatu - civamayam 

This was written by the teacher Annacami from Mayilai - the essence of Siva. 

Cirumpanarruppatav. 

C5 [UVSL 41-C] p. 37,1. 8f.: [traditional colophon] 

itai mayilai annacuvami y-upattiyal elutiyate y-am. 

This was written by the teacher Annacuvami from Mayilai. 

Netunalvatai : 

Cl [UVSL 1074], third batch, begins with two broken leaves between Maturaikkanci 
and Netunalvatai, one of them reading: 

tirunelveli intukalej tamilppantitar cornampillai y-anuppiyatu. lls 

Sent by the Tamil pandit Cornampillai from the Tirunelveli Hindu College. 

p. 414 ending with the traditional colophon of the Netunalvatai in another hand, 
plus some illegible words: 

munippanatu vayiravanata pilfaikku yitaile 
nallakurralam kavirayar etu irunta etu 
vanldnatu. 

The palm-leaf, which was Kavirayar’s from Nallakurralam, has been sold to Vayiravanata 
Pillai of Munippanatu]?). 


11.3.2.3 Information from Scribal Colophons and Title Pages 

Possible dates: 

KT LI [BL Or.2726]: copied in 1874 in Maturai for Burnell (acquired by the BL 
18.01.1884). 

KT G1 [GOML D.224]: dated to 1893/94 on cover page. 

KT G3 [GOML R.7159]: dated to 17.2.[19]58 on title page. 

AN C3 [UVSL 107]: dated to Karttikai month, year 902 Kollam = November 
1726 C. E., scribe named Renkanatan. 


118 Since the two folios are clearly inserted, being of a different type of palm-leaf, they might 
just as well relate to the preceding text, that is, the Maturaikkanci (if they were not simply 
inserted here by mistake). 
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AN C5a-c [UVSL 7/69 + 8/70 + 9/72]: Dated on printed title page in all three 
volumes: Pinnattur, A. Narayanacami Aiyar elutiya pustakam. copakirutu-v°. 
“written by A. Narayanacami Aiyar of Pinnattur. The year of Jupiter = 1903/04 
C. E..” Last page of vol. 3 gives correction dates 25-3-10, 27-3-10, 3-4-10 and men¬ 
tions Ulakarata Pillai from Tancavur and Arumukanayinar from Tiricirappalli. 
PN G2 [GOML D.284]: front page presumably gives date: 9-1-16 (= 1916). 

Pati Gl+2+3 [GOML 114-116]: first and or title pages date respectively to 9-6-27, 
9-6-28 and 9-6-22. 

Kali Cl [GOML 511]: dated to Kollam 850 (=1675 C. E.), Maci 29 th , scribe 
Civakurunatan, son of Cenkamala Porpatam Marainana Pantaram from Tiruvarur. 

Kali G5 [GOML R.6843/R.5784]: cover page refers to restoration from 11.12.57 
to 29.12.57 by M. R. Sivaprakasam Pillay. 

Kali G6 [GOML 209/TD.59]: dated on front page to 17-5-7. 

Pattup. G1 [GOML D.120] (serial ms.): dated on second cover page to 17.5.29. 
Tirumuru. C7 [UVSL 892]: dated to 1848/49. 

Tirum. T1 [ORIML 6272]: dated to 1080 Kollam = 1904/5 C. E. 

Tirumuru. T2 [ORIML 4108]: dated to 988 Kollam = 1812/13 C. E. 

Tirum. A1 [AUL 860]: dated to 1853/54 or 1913/14 C. E.. 

Tirumuru. 12 [IFP Pondy RE-25365] dated to uruttirorkari va° = 1863/64 or 
1923/24 C. E.) and virodhi va° = 1889/90 or 1949/50 C. E. 

Tirum. 14 [IFP Pondy RE-47681a] dated to 982 Kollam = 1806/7 C. E. 

Tirumuru. PI [BN Paris 66]: catalogue date “around 1830”. 

Tirum. P2 [BN Paris 27]: dated to cupa[nu] va° = at the latest 1823/24 C. E.; 
Vinson: “30 avril 1763”. 

Other information: 

Kali C3 [UVSL 5] written by Annacamiyuppattiyar from Tirumayilai. 

Porun. C3 [UVSL 231a] and Ciru C5 [UVSL 41-C]: written by the teacher Annacami/ 
Annacuvami from Mayilai. 

Pattup. serial ms. G1 [GOML 269]: ms. sponsored by Civappapuvan from Kalantai? 

Netunalvatai Cl [UVSL 1074, batch 3]: [Sent by the Tamil pandit Cornampillai 
from Tirunelveli Hindu College.] - Sold by Kavirayar’s from Nallakurralam to 
Vayiravanata Pillai of Munippanatu(?). 


KT C3, C4, C5 [UVSL 183 + 185 + 186]: according to the cover page, gift from Ka. 
Cuppiramaniya Aiyar, B. A. 
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AiN C3, C4 [UVSL 97 + 98]: according to the cover page, gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya 
Aiyar, B. A. 

Pad C5 [UVSL 439]: according to the cover page, gift from Ka. Cuppiramaniya 
Aiyar, B. A. 

KT C3, AiN C3, Pat. C4(?): notes from UVC.’s hand. 

Table 20: Titles of texts accordingto the manuscripts 


text 

title 

manuscript 

Ettuttokai 

ettuttokai 

m. Cl 

Kuruntokai 

kuruntokai 

col. Cl+2+3, Gl+2, LI; 

m. Cl 

Narrinai 

narrinaip pattunanuru 

col. Cl; m. Cl 

Akananuru 

akam 

netuntokai 

kalirriyanainirai 

maniyitaipavaiam 

nittilakkovai 

akananuru 

m. NL 

col. C3; m. C2+3; col. C4c 

col. TT, Cl+6+7, G1 

col. C5: manimitaipavalam 

Aiiikurunuru 

aiiikurunuru 
(peyanar) mullai 

col. TT, C3+4; m. Cl 
col. TT, C3+4 

Purananuru 

pur am 
purampattu 
purappattu 
purananuru 

m.Tl 

m.Cl+2 

m.C4+7+8+9 

m. C6 

Patirruppattu 

[irantampattu] 

m. TT, C2 

Ka littoka i 

kalittokai 

palai 

col. G5, m. C2+3 

m. G2 

Pari ppatal 

1 

/ 

Pattuppattu 

pattuppattu 

i.t. Cl 

Tirumurukarruppatai 

murukarruppatai 

tirumurukarruppatai 

col. Cl 

m.Cl+2+3+4+5+8+10+11+12 

Porunararruppatai 

porunararruppatai 

col. Cl+2, Gl; m. C2+3 

Cirupanarruppatai 

cirupanarruppatai 

cirupanarru 

cirupanaru 

col. Cl+2; m. Cl+2+5+6 
col. C3+5, Gl 

m. C3 
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text 

title 

manuscript 

Perumpanarruppatai 

perumpanarruppatai 

perumpanarru 

perumpanaru 

col. Cl+2, Gl; m. Cl+2 
col. Cl+3+5, Gl; m. C4 

m. C3+5 

Mullaippattu 

mullai 

mullaippattu 

col. Cl+2+3; m. C3 
col. Gl; m. Cl+2 

Maturaikkafici 

maturaikkafici 

col. Cl+2+3; m. Cl+2+3+4 

Netunalvatai 

netunalvatai 

col. Cl+2+3; m. Cl+2+3 

Kurincippattu 

perunkurunci 

kurihci 

kurunci 

col. Cl; m. Cl 

col. C2 

m. C2 

Pattinappalai 

pattinappalai 

col. Cl+2, Gl; m. Cl+2 

Malaipatukatam 

kuttararruppatai 

malaipatukatam 

col. C2, Gl 

m. Cl+2 


Table 21: References to texts in the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram commentaries 


Pattuppattu 

PattuDDattu 

Pattum + 

Pattinum + 


Ettuttokai 


+ Tokaiyum 
+ Tokaiyinum 

Tokaikalilum + 

Tokaivettu 

Kuruntokai 

Ku.runtokaippattu 


Kuruntokai 

Kuruntokaippattu 

Narrinai 

Narrinaippattu 

Narrinai 

Narrinai 

Narrinaippattu 

Akananuru 

Akappattu 

Netuntokaippattu 

Kalirriyanai 

Manimitai Pavalam 

Akam 

Akappattu 

Kali rriya nain i rai 

Manimitaipavalam 

Netuntokai 

Purananuru 

Purappattu 

Purananuruppattu 

Puram 

Purappattu 

Aiiikurunuru 


Kurincippattu 

Aiiikurunuru 

Aiiikurunuru 

Patirruppattu 



Patirruppattu 
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Kalittokai 

Kalittokai 

KaliyuUum + 

Kaliyum + 


Kali 

Kaliyul 

Kali 


Kalippattu 

Kaliyinul 

Kalittokai 


Neytarpattu 

Kalippattu 

Kalippattu 


Palaikkali 

Kurincippattu 

Kurificikkali 


Marutakkali 

Kurincittinaippattu 

Neytarkali 


Kali 

Neytarrinaik Kalippa 

Neytarpattu 


Kalippa 

Neytarrinaippattu 

Palaikkali 


Kurificikkali 

Palaippattu 

Maruta Ideal 


Palaikkali 

Marutakkali 

Mullaikkali 


Mullaikkali 

Maruttinaik Kalippa 

Kali 



Marutappattu 

Kurincippattu 



Mullaikkali 

Marutappattu 



Muiiaippattu 

Marutakkali 

Muiiaippattu 

Pari pata l 

Paripatal 

+ Paripatalullum 

+ Paripatalum 



Paripatal 

Paripatal 

Tirumurukarruppatai 

Murukarruppatai 


Murukarruppatai 

Porunararruppatai 



Porunararruppatai 

Cirupanarruppatai 



Panarruppatai 

Perumpanarruppatai 

Muiiaippattu 

Muiiaippattu 



Maturaikkanci 



Maturaikkanci 

Netunalvatai 

KuriiTcippattu 



Peruhkurifici 

Pattinappalai 

Pattinappalai 


Pattinappalai 

Malaipatukatam 


11.4 Summary: Age and Distribution of the Remaining 
Witnesses 

After about ten years of searching, we still do not have a final number of extant 
Cankam anthology manuscripts, in part because at some libraries it took a long 
time to receive permission to digitise (still not allowed by the National Library in 
Kolkatta), partly because cataloguing is still in process and occasionally brings 
fresh material to light, and new searches continue to report fruitful results (which 
have to be verified in each case). Current figures include the manuscripts that 
have already been digitised, scanned or microfilmed, and ones that have recently 
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been seen and thus, with a fair amount of certainty, probably still exist. All in all 
the EFEO collection now contains copies of 171 Cankam manuscripts, while 183 
have been located. For the Ettuttokai we have located 81 manuscripts, along with 
2 miscellaneous manuscripts containing a few stray poems. 119 For the Pattuppattu 
we have digitised 93 and located 9 others, but 52 plus 5 of these are copies of the 
Tirumurukarruppatai, which is a special case in that it was primarily perceived as 
a devotional, not a literary text. 

Table 22: Manuscripts of the Cankam corpus 


text 

total 

palm-leaf ms. 

paper ms. 

missing ms. 

Kuruntokai 

11 

2 

9 

1 (London), 1 (GOML) 

Narrinai 

5 

1 

4 


Akananuru 

19 

8 

11 


Ainkurunuru 

7 

3 

4 


Purananuru 

15 

14 

1 


Patirruppattu 

9+1 

4 

6 

1 (Kolkatta) 

Kalittokai 

11 

5 

6 


Paripatal 

3 

3 



Pattuppattu 

41+4 

35 

10 

4 (Kolkatta) 

[Tirumuru.] 

52+5 

57 


5 (MSSML, Kolkatta) 


The distribution of palm-leaf and paper manuscripts is surprisingly uneven. For 
all of the Akam collections, paper manuscripts outnumber palm-leaf ones. Of the 
other texts it is only for the Patirruppattu that we have a large number of paper 
manuscripts; for the PN we have 14 palm-leaves against a single paper copy, for the 
Pattuppattu songs the balance is similar, and for the Paripatal (the least well trans¬ 
mitted text), there is no paper copy at all. For the Tirumuru., too, of 52 copied and 
another 5 located mss. there is not a single paper manuscript. There are certainly 
various reasons for this, but it might be significant that the three former texts, 
PN, Pattup. and Pari, were first edited by U.Ve. Caminataiyar. Whereas for most of 
the Akam collection there were several early attempts at editing, these three are 
early works that Caminataiyar alone took up. Unlike in the case of the AiN and the 
Kuruntokai, which were among his later editions, for these earlier editions no trace 
of his editing process in the form of annotated or corrected paper copies has been 
preserved. Some material might survive among his papers in the UVSL, but for the 
time being the contents of that collection have not been made public. 


119 The London manuscript is a special case in that it has been collated but not digitised: one 
exposure costs more than 30£ at the Imaging Services of the BL. 
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The following libraries have preserved Carikam manuscripts, most of them in 
Tamilnadu: 

UVSL U. V.Caminataiyar Library, Cennai 

GOML Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Cennai 

TAM Tiruvavatuturai Atinam, Caracuvati Makal Library and Research Centre 

AUL Annamalai University Library 

MSSML Caracuvatimakal Library, Tancavur 

TU Tamil University, Tancavur 

ORIML Kerala University, Trivandrum 

IFP French Institute Pondicherry 

NLK National Library, Kolkatta 

BL British Library, London 

BN Bibliotheque Nationale Paris 

According to the Computerised International Catalogue there should also be 
manuscripts in the Tamil College Coimbatore (Koyamputtur) and the Sri Ven- 
kateswara University Tirupati. However they could not be located. Other discrep¬ 
ancies between catalogues and reality have been reported in chapter II.2. The 
three primary causes of deviation are imprecise information (catalogues that are 
catalogues of other catalogues and not of manuscripts), loss or misplacement 
of manuscripts and, for the opposite case of uncatalogued manuscripts appear¬ 
ing, updated information in the library. For many of the larger libraries, such 
as the two Tancavur ones, the GOML in Cennai and the ORIML in Trivandrum, 
descriptive catalogues are still in the process (often painfully slow) of being 
produced. 

As a rule it is not possible to find out where the manuscripts that are pre¬ 
served in these libraries actually have come from. The GOML catalogue entries 
occasionally mention older collections that have been incorporated into their 
inventory. The Paris catalogue notes the manuscripts that came from the Ariel 
collection. The London Kuruntokai manuscript is noted as coming from the col¬ 
lection of Burnell, and the colophon mentions the place where it was written, 
Maturai. Only one other manuscript, the Porunararruppatai held in the UVSL, 
provides similar information, namely that it was copied in Mayilai (see Table 23). 
Quite a number of locations are mentioned in the manuscript lists we have from 
the early editions, but it has turned out to be nearly impossible to clearly identify 
a manuscript mentioned in those lists with the ones that are still extant (except 
for a few manuscripts mentioned in 1940 by Vaiyapurip Pillai, most of them 
found in Cennai). Moreover, as mentioned above, some of the institutions that 
are named cannot be identified with certainty. Then, last but not least, a location 
is mentioned for the majority of manuscripts obtained from individuals, but in 
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most cases it is impossible to distinguish the owner’s birthplace and/or residence 
from the location where the manuscript was kept (which again is not necessarily 
identical with where it was copied). 


Table 23: Simplified information from scribal colophons 


text 

manuscript 

place 

date 

scribe 

corrector 

Ettuttokai 

KT 

LI 

Maturai 

1874 




G1 


1893/94 




G3 

GOML 

1958 

M. R. Sivaprakasam 
Pillai 


NA 

/ 





AN 

C3 


1726 

Reiikanatan 



C5 


1903/04 

Pinnattur A. 






Narayanacami Aiyar 





corrected 


Tancavur 




1910 


Ulakarata Pillai, 
Tiricirappalli 






Arumukanayinar 

PN 

G2 


1916 



AiN 

/ 





Pati 

G1 


1927 




G2 


1928 




G3 


1922 



Kali 

C2 
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text 

manuscript 

place date 

scribe corrector 

TMAP 

C7 

1848/49 



T1 

1904/05 



T2 

1812/13 



At 

1853/54 or 
1913/14 



12 

1863/64 or 
1889/90 



14 

1806/07 



PI 

1830 



P2 

1823/24 or 
1763 


Porurt. 

C3 


Mayilai Annacami 

Cirup. 

C5 


Mayilai Annacuvami 

[Netunal. 

Cl 

Tirunelveii] 



Dates are somewhat more frequent than locations. At face value, of 183 manu¬ 
scripts only 22 are dated, but quite a number of them are serial manuscripts. Dis¬ 
counting these, we have only 126 physical units, which brings up the percentage 
of datable items up to a little more than 15 %. Among these several are in fact 
ambiguous, either because the graphemes are not completely legible (sadly the 
case of one of the two early dates, 1726), because the date pertains to the Tamil 
sixty-year cycle and thus there are several candidate years for transcription, or 
finally because a European year has been used (exclusively in the paper man¬ 
uscripts), but without the first two digits. The general problem of dating Tamil 
manuscripts will be taken up in chapter IV.l. 

The map given in Figure 1 shows the geographical location of today’s libraries 
in the Tamilnadu and Kerala region (among which two, Tirupati and Coimbatore, 
reported Cankam manuscripts that cannot be located). The next map (Figure 2) 
shows the location of the institutions (triangles), places (circles) and individuals 
(squares) mentioned in the lists as holding or having bequeathed manuscripts. 
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Illustration 1: Libraries holding Carikam manuscripts 
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Illustration 2: Institutions, locations and individuals mentioned in the lists as holding or having 
bequeathed Cankam manuscripts 
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▲ 1 Annamalaip Palkalaikkalakam; 2 Cenlcol matam(?); 3 GOML Cennai; 4 Pavanantar Kalakam, 
Cennai [today GOML]; 5 Sarvakalacalai Intiya Carittira Arayccit Turai, Cennai; 6 Mantit Toppu 
matam(?); 7 Maturait Tamil Cankam-, 8 Tarumapura Atinam; 9 Tiruvavatuturai Atinam 10 
Svamikal Tamil Cankam 

• 1 Alvartirunakari; 2 Cennai; 3 Karavetti; 4 Mannarkuti; 5 Maturai; 6 Mitilaippatti; 7 Nellai; 
8 Perumpalanai(?); 9 Tintivanam; 10 Tirumayilai; 11 Tuttukkuti; 12 Vannarpettai (near 
Tirunelveli); 13 Yalppanam (Jaffna) 

■ 1 Alvartirunakari; 2 Ariyur; 3 Arumukamankalam; 4 Cirlcali; 5 Kalantai; 6 Mannarkuti; 
7 Pollacci; 8 Putulcottai; 9 Putucceri; 10 Putuppatti(?); llTenkaci; 12 Tirumayilai; 13 Tirunelveli; 
14 Tommicceri(?); 15 Toluvur(?); 16 Velur(?); 17 Tirulconamalai (Srilanka); 18 Yalppanam (Jaffna) 


Ill Transmissions! History 


More accessible than archaeology, more tangible than ethnology, literary histories are cul¬ 
turally constructed narratives in which the past is reimagined in the light of contemporary 
concerns. 

(Blackburn 2000: 449) 


lll.l The Invocation Stanzas (katavul valttu ) 

Placing a verse of obeisance to a god at the beginning of a text is a pan-Indian 
custom. The Sanskrit term is mangala, “auspicious verse”, the Tamil counterpart 
is katavul valttu, “praise of the deity”, later also kappu (“protection”). Usually it is 
supposed to address the poet’s chosen deity (Skt. istadevata). This kind of short 
paratext has not attracted much scholarly attention. 120 The most important point 
to make from the perspective of manuscript studies is that, as is the case of most 
paratexts, the invocation stanza has a certain fluidity. For some texts, a tradition¬ 
ally accepted stanza has become more or less part of the transmission of the text 
itself. However, copyists have felt free to alter or even exchange such verses, or to 
add others; indeed there are manuscripts that have a whole row of invocations. 
The verses to be examined in this subchapter are of the former category, that is, 
verses firmly established as part of the text in question. Incidentally, in the case 
of the Cankam corpus there are, as already mentioned in the introduction, a series 
of stanzas that link parts of the corpus together and tell us something about the 
process of anthologisation. 


Ill.l.l Kuruntokai 1 

The first poem that will be considered is not traditionally seen as an invocation 
stanza. It has been counted as No. 1 in the Kuruntokai. This little four-liner has 
been taken to be an Akam poem on the strength of the interpretation of the min¬ 
iature commentary, the kilavi, which reads it as a refusal of the hero’s gift on the 
part of a confidante: a gift of red flowers would be inauspicious. In fact the text 
contains neither a confidante (fo/i) nor a hero ( talaivan ), and not even a reference 
to plucking flowers. 


120 Recent reflections on the topic are found in Slaje 2008. 
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KT 1: GijTLp anauLfsmtr) wgpppgi: The confidante refusing [the acceptance of the 
hero’s] present. 


(oi&rbi&siTLCi uLaSIcKnw (T)6ij6wnrd5 (Sajihaja, 

(o)&ihi(2&rr sOldiJIT) (SWrBjCScKfrL i^iuirsmsari 
■'} Tj anil v^ritTj hi 

(3j(rrjdjlu y,6i51&arr (ajsmsoAtsrni, a*L_(or_ 

cem kalam pata konr’ avunar teytta 
cem kol ampin cem kott(u) yanai 
kalal toti ceey kunram 
kuruti puvin kulai kantatte. 

Red the ground from killing, the demon reduced 
by red-stemmed arrows, red-tusked [his] elephant, 
anklets, bracelets - the Red One’s hill 
full of Malabar lilies, bunches of blood-flowers. 

This variation on the topic “red” decodes as a depiction of the domain of 
Murukan, the red god, namely his hill, where the colour of the predominant 
flower, the red Malabar lily, evokes one of the god’s constitutive mythic deeds, 
namely the bloody killing of the demon (avunar). To be sure, the god is not men¬ 
tioned directly. The word translated as referring to him, ceey, a short form of his 
fuller name ceyon (“the red one”), could even be understood here as merely a 
colour designation (“red”), were it not for the extended attributes of anklets and 
bracelets, which are not usually epithets of a hill. Moreover, there are a number 
of unequivocal allusions: the location (mountain), the vehicle (elephant), and 
the primordial enemy (avunar). This poem is puzzling if read in isolation, but in 
fact there is a series of parallels in another early classical Tamil text, namely the 
Cilappatikaram (“The Story of the Anklet”), generally called an epic, but better 
described as a mahakavya. Among its narrative cantos we find three theistic ones, 
one each to the goddess, to Krsna, and to Murukan, respectively depicting rituals 
current among the local people. All three contain a series of poems to the deity, of 
which in some it is easily possible to recognise the type of poem seen in KT 1. This 
is not the place to enter into a detailed investigation, but a comparison with the 
following three poems from the Cilappatikaram speaks for itself: 

Cilappatikaram 12.2 

j5fTt»fr J5rrnj] pirjBftnai fljlfr/ijassffr 

LDITfr(Lfi (oLDtriijdZleiST (ol61l6MT3i Sm)l (^ 

(dpo] LDr6ij((nj Q&rr51iij&i6iTT &6MT 6mi &,so 
urr&i LDfT(6TF)6iy)i iufr6YTU6i51 (Lp6&rrr5Ko60. 
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nakam naru narantam nirantana. 
avum aramum onkina. enkanum 
cevum mavum cerintana. kan-nutal 
pakam al utaiyal pah munrile. 

Naka and wild orange stand dense. 

Avu and sandal are high. Everywhere 

crowd Ce and mango - in the front yard of offerings 

for Her who is one half man, with an eye on [her] forehead. 

Cilappatikaram 17.20 


Liiriiq i£ruj6utm 

rriEifajpjLD Repair 6U0(Su)6b ^susarsurruilsh 
^j,LDU60fi) (2ai6iTrr(2LDir (S^itl^. 

pampu kayir’ a katal katainta mayavan 
inku nam an-ul varum-mel avan vayil 
ampalam dm kulal kelamo toll 

The dark/deceitful one who churned the ocean with a snake as a rope, 
when he comes here among our cows, won’t we hear 
from his mouth the sweet bamboo flute, friend? 

Cilappatikaram 24.8 


£lr(ol&(Lg 06iis35r063npju) 

6Jtr<95(Lp Gil}6’nrr)GiiGisT6in& (Ssn sOsirCS/D 

UTffl0U3 (ohj61T6118>djl 6p6Trqi0Li U6MT(oll_T00rr6ir 

(3^[TU)T a>qji)5) 5H_fflsiD6U[u (SlsuskCSsuCSsO. 

cir kelu centilum cenkotum venlainrum 
erakamum ninka irai val kai vel anre 
par irum pauvattin ula puklrup pant’ oru nal 
cura ma tatinta cutar ilaiya vel ve/e. 

The lance in the strong hand of the lord who does not leave famous Centil, 

Cenkotu, Venkunru and Erakam, is - isn’t it? - 

the victorious lance with glowing tip that felled the demoniac mango tree, 
on a former day, upon entering into the wide dark ocean. 

Constitutive for all four poems is the fact that the deity is not present at the scene 
of worship, but is evoked or represented through one of his or her attributes. In 
the case of KT 1 it is the lord’s place, the mountain, covered with his flowers, in 
Cilappatikaram 12 the connection is weaker, but here too it is the place where 
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the worshippers of the goddess are standing, in Cilappatikaram 17 it is the flute 
playing the music for the Kuravai dance of the girl devotees, reminiscent of Krsna. 
In Cilappatikaram 24 it is the lance carried by Murukan’s priest, the Velan. In 
each case the reference to the attribute is sufficient to identify the deity in ques¬ 
tion. This game of allusion develops into one of the most powerful and ubiqui¬ 
tous poetic techniques employed in the subsequent devotional poetry. Part of it 
may be explained as an expression of respect: in a similar way one does not talk 
directly about worshipping the deity; it is his or her feet, or even anklets, that are 
referred to. Perhaps part of it has also to be taken at face value. The beginnings of 
this technique might go back to a time when there was not yet a figurative image 
of the deity, that is, before a temple cult developed, one of the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the bhakti period. This fact might be used as an argument for giving these 
poems an early date; indeed they look like the earliest theistic poems in the Tamil 
language. 121 Since the temple cult is already present in the late Cankam texts 
of the Paripatal and the Tirumurukarruppatai and well established in the early 
works of the Vaisnava canon, the three Antatis of Poykaiyalvar, Putattalvar and 
Peyalvar which date to the 6 th century, dating these poems to the late 5 th century 
would appear plausible. 

The other reason KT 1 looks suspicious in its present surroundings has 
already been mentioned in the introduction. The KT does not contain, as do its 
three old sister anthologies NA, AN and PN, four hundred poems, although it 
is called, in the famous first enumeration of the works from the third Cankam, 
kuruntokai-nanuru “the Kuruntokai four hundred”. It contains four hundred and 
one poems. And number 401 is a perfectly inconspicuous Akam poem. It is KT 1 
that does not fit in, and the most reasonable explanation is the one suggested by 
this poem’s character. Theistic and yet in the old style and metre, it fits perfectly 
as an invocation stanza. The obvious conclusion is that the KT, as an anthology, 
was already in existence when the stanza was composed and prefixed to it. This 
is the first Cankam text to contain evidence of this type. 


III.1.2 The Series by Paratam Patiya Peruntevanar 

More was soon to follow in the series of five katavul valttu-s ascribed to Paratam 
Patiya Peruntevanar. What they all have in common is a direct approach to the 
deity. In each poem one god is depicted as the creator or saviour god of the world. 


121 In the Cilappatikaram, this type of poems occurs thrice in little series of three poems, of 
which I have chosen one each for illustration. 
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The group is interlinked by a net of intertextual references. The metre is Aciriyappa 
of the old type as it is used in the anthologies. The number of lines always follows 
the requirements of the anthology in question. Of the five verses, one is addressed 
to Murukan, one to Visnu, two to Siva, and one contains a double entendre, decod¬ 
ing either as Visnu or Siva. What, however, is meant by “old Aciriyappa”? Here a 
brief excursion into the history of Tamil metre is unavoidable. 

To put it briefly, the most prominent difference between the Cankam-penod 
metrical system and the later one lies in the calculation of metrical feet. In 
ancient times, the two basic types of metrical sub-unit ( acai ) to a foot (cir), called 
ner and nirai, were complemented by two sub-categories, nerpu and niraipu, that 
is, graphically speaking, the ubiquitous over-short -u at the end of a word was 
metrically discounted. This practice went hand in hand with a set of restrictions 
concerning the splitting of words across the boundaries of metrical feet. The later 
system did away with both; all metrical feet were counted exclusively as made up 
of ner and nirai, and word boundaries gradually ceased to coincide with metrical 
boundaries. 

Somewhat simplified, 122 this shift affected especially four situations related to 
the assessment of hypo- and hyper-metricality in the standard feet of Aciriyappa, 
which were made up of two acai: 

1) By the book, a simple, single nerpu or niraipu was an acai, not a full metrical 
foot. However, on some poetic occasions it had to be counted as a full cir. In 
Cankam poetry this possibility is restricted to the absolutive ( vinaiyeccam; 
examples: cenru, arintu) and occurs only rarely. In later times this type of foot 
became standard and was counted as ner-ner and nirai-ner. 

2) Since nerpu and niraipu were counted as acai in Cankam times, the combina¬ 
tion of either of them with a nirai or ner or with each other would not make 
a foot hypermetrical. The new system had uneven consequences, depending 
on the combination pattern. Nerpu-ner and niraipu-ner were still possible, 
since they could be re-analysed as ner-nirai and nirai-nirai. The other combi¬ 
nations, however, became hypermetrical. 

3) Hypermetrical feet were possible in Cankam poetry, but restricted to a number 
of exceptions, the most frequent among them being the predicate. Complex 
verbal or pronominal noun forms are, by their morphological nature, often 
longer than a single metrical foot, especially if combined with an enclitic par¬ 
ticle, as is customary. Now, in a left-branching language such as Tamil the 
natural position of such forms is at the end of a sentence, which very often 


122 A more detailed account of the peculiarities of the older metre is given in Wilden (forthcom¬ 
ing b): “Aciriyappa - The Unwritten Rules of Classical Tamil Metre”. 
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coincides with the end of a line, and in the frequent type of one-sentence 
poem, with the very end of the poem. Given the tendency to postposition 
a simple subject or object to the position behind the predicate, statistically 
speaking the slot with the highest number of hypermetrical feet is the penul¬ 
timate foot in the last line of a poem (as is the case in the invocation stanzas 
of both the KT and the AN). Poets of later Aciriyappa, even when trying to 
imitate earlier metrical patterns, were not aware of this fact. They tend to 
place three-acai clr at any place in the poem and do no longer restrict them to 
predicative forms. 

4) A special licence for word split occurs in Cankam literature when a predicative 
form is longer than three acai. In this case, the form is simply distributed over 
two metrical feet. A special case is a pronominal predicate noun, subject or 
subject apposition with an attribute of acai-length, again mostly to be found 
at the end of a poem or at least a sentence. There, too, the permission for 
word split is given (as to be seen in the invocation stanzas to the NA and the 
PN). The old rule against word split was slow in falling. Even under the new 
system it took quite some time before scanning was completely independent 
of word boundaries. The early post-classical texts and later Aciriyappa begin 
by allowing multiple word splits in analogy to those already observed in the 
classical poetry itself. 

Coming back now to the issue in hand, namely the five invocation stanzas com¬ 
posed by Peruntevanar, it clearly has to be stated that metrically speaking the 
poems are conservative, not only because they employ the classical metre, but 
also in their structuring of metrical feet, still calculated on nerpu/niraipu basis. 123 

The Kuruntokai invocation stanza takes up the play on the colour red, thus 
establishing a link with KT 1. The poem is nevertheless obviously a devotional 
poem, for Murukan is depicted as a world saviour and thus as one of the great 
gods. 


123 My points of comparison have been on the one hand the poems from the anthologies, and 
on the other, fairly extensive checks in the Aciriyappa portions of the NalaVenpa century?) 
and in the Kallatam, a remarkable attempt at poetic revival of the older conventions from the 
time of the first Tamil Renaissance, in about the 11 th or 12 th century (extracts of which are quoted 
in chapter III.4 on the Cankam legends). 
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Kuruntokai, Invocation 

jjirw&nrr qs5>triqi6J 35rm)tf (Sasm^u 
usuLpjj a^sisT&tT (oLD6stlaj <£\&(o)iprrsif}& 

0S3Tfr5] (SlUlU35(3j (y) (1)135 63) 35 35 (3)63T7l5l63T 
Glj5(6i)35iJ35 Q6iii\Slajaj 6U(6i)35i_if (o}jB(^)(o6uifj 
(23=61160151 (ol&rruj-tSiurr&nT 35itlili 
6715 63)61135 £160 ill 3? 63T7) IT 60160(a35. 

tamarai puraiyum kamar cev ati 
pavalatt’ anna meni tikal oli 
kunri eyklaim utukkai lainrin 
nencu paka erinta am cutar netu vel 
ceval-am kotiyon kappa 
emam vaikal eytinral ulake. 

Red the foot, in beauty similar to lotuses, 
glittering brightness the body, like corals, 

[his] dress [red] like Kunri seeds, long the spear 
of beautiful glow, thrown to split the heart of the hill 
- since the one with the cock on [his] banner stood guard 
the world attained a day of joy. 

The first half almost reads like a gloss of KT 1; we get to know why Murukan is 
called ceey, “the red one”. The mythical deed evoked here, however, is the killing 
of another demon, or rather of the destruction of his mountain fortress, equally 
well attested in the early literature on Murukan that is available ( Paripatal and 
Tirumurukarruppatai); the Paripatal gives the name of the mountain as kuruku, a 
Tamilisation of Sanskrit Kraunca, the stronghold of the demon Taraka for whose 
destruction Murukan-Skanda was born into the world. 

The verse belonging to the Narrinai concerns Visnu, taking up the old myth 
of the purusa, the cosmic man whose body makes up the universe, found for the 
first time in Rigveda 10.90, here with some modification of details. As in the KT 
verse, the description of the god’s body, here a cosmic one, is followed by a main 
sentence referring to the god in a more mundane form. 

Narrinai, Invocation 

I f;T 7,16067) =2:76)11] IIIT =7.3> 3j/rrf?lf 

61J63)6YT3,761) (Slu6ir6U (y)(1))<K63)35 ILIIT35 

6lfl 35 17117353) 3^63)3=63)35 17JI735LI 

LI35IBJ35^1 if tL^lujColLDir® 35L_!T35633T 6357735 

6lill7J6377) £161161)60 715 LI liil6573)353) 3jl_353(llLI 

( 66113) (IJj 3,61)6)I £)657637LI 

d>3>iD 6iil6i7i5i3£liu djldlrfl CSujitCS63l. 
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ma nilam cev ati alca tu nir 
vafai naral pauvam utukkai aka 
vicumpu mey aka ticai kai aka 
pacum katir matiyamotu cutar kan aka 
iyanra ellam payinr’ akatt’ atakkiya 
vetam mutalvan enpa 
tit’ ara vilankiya tildriyone. 

That [his] red feet be the great land, that [his] garment 

be the curved, roaring ocean with pure water, 

that [his] body be the sky, that [his] hands be the [four] directions, 

that [his] eyes be the sun with the fresh-rayed moon, 

that he, who has concealed inside [himself and] who resides in all that is, 

is the first in the Vedas, they say, 

he with the shining discus to cut off evil. 

Here we are given an image of a cosmic Visnu, encompassing the world in his 
body, as in the Vaisnava bhakti corpus is very often said of Narayana. There is 
virtually no play on the various avatara- s, the incarnations of Visnu so frequently 
evoked later, except for the reference to his weapon, the discus, which implies a 
form of Krsna. 

The following poem, belonging to the Ainkurunuru, is read as ambiguous by 
tradition, being applicable either to Visnu or to Siva. 

Ainkurunuru, Invocation 


(SlD63fl 6Urr6l5]fiff>Lp UIT&3, 

(o)8>r(jij6ii 6af]0airr stmUtysirdfiy 

£Lp6U SOT* IL|60(5 (Lp^)y)^^S!ST (LpSSjptSlU. 

nila meni val ilai pakatt’ 

oruvan iru tal nilal-ldl 

mu vakai ulaku mukilttana muraiye. 

Visnu: 

Under the shade of the two feet of the One 

with blue body [and] a place [taken by her] with pure jewels 

the world unfolded one by one in three parts. 

Siva: 

Under the shade of the two feet of the One 

with a blue throat [and her with] pure jewels as one part 

the world unfolded one by one in three parts. 
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The poetic trick employed to make the double solution plausible lies in the fact 
that both readings are in fact slightly awkward. In the case of Visnu, that is, actu¬ 
ally Krsna with his blue body, pakattu has to be taken as a reference to the chest 
where the goddess Sri is found, while this word is often used in the description 
of Ardhanarisvara, Siva who has a woman on one side of him. In the case of Siva, 
who has the goddess Uma as one of his halves, it is nila meni that obstructs a 
smooth reading, for meni has to be understood as “throat” (blue by the cosmic 
poison he has swallowed), while its usual meaning is “body”. 

The following two invocations, the longest, are unequivocally for Siva: bull- 
rider, wearer of Laburnum, the moon and the Ganga, his throat adorned with 
poison and his body shared with the lady. All of this is new from the perspective 
of Cankam poetry. While there are a few late references to the god in the younger 
parts of the Purananuru, and of course in the Paripatal and Tirumurukarruppatai 
in connection with the mythology of Siva’s son Skanda-Murukan, these invoca¬ 
tions seem to be the first fullfledged praise poems for the later chief deity in the 
Tamil realm. The poetic structure is the same as in the poems already seen, that 
is, an enumeration of his characteristics is followed by a main sentence relating 
the god to the world. 

Akananuru, Invocation 


a5fr/7"6i51nf) (SI® 1763763) id lj G)/ji763t(d637(7 L/gjLDsVir&i 
#}(TfT 63T LDf76316l)UJ637 LD6ff>60rF)d5 &6MT6tmf1 UJttT 

LnrririSI &rroo(o& ) 6dldu 51 gnisMT^ir 
633) I ff 60 d£l&DLDUJrr TjITlLi u51<S60lL(51(S 

6m<3iiug] «6irafl(#<$Quj(r(5) LD(Lg(Ssu (y)6i]rruj 5 

Cosu q)j (Lp&flfri (S^rr6Vfr (S^rrroCSds 

ujjiriij&i (S^CSrr) (o&itnjCSairr (6063)ld(2uj 
( ol<y6ii6UfT 637637637 (oLDSfffl UJ611611(7 

63f)6OffiJ0lJl63)tf) UJ63763T 61J?60f&J6U1760 6316U(ollUujl(T) 

G)pjrfllU6in<%J5 d563763T 6U6l51f7j5^J6l5l6Y7IEJ(g Ljrfl^&Dl— 10 

(Lp^lrrrr^ a£lfEJ05(o)6Y7f7(5) *L_0(0 G)&6VT&ffl 
^LpSlIfT 6ULD/70 (tp6irfl6110til Ljlff50li) 

ULH76U0 LDpjllLIT^ Q 17 6OT(y) 63) tf) LDITlSl&ST 
6urfl<$6rrir suiuuDrr gf)irf)63)6u 63)ds£g)uj 

UJtrLp(o)3i(Lg LD6Mflu51l_fr) rr)rtjd56337637 15 

rr)f76i51 pjrr69!fflLprr) (nsiHlirihdasirjn it 6Vi 60G>&. 

kar viri konrai pon nerputu malar 
taran malaiyan malainta kanniyan 
marpinakte mai-y-il nun nan. 
nutalaV imaiya nattam. ikal attu 
kaiyatu kanicciyotu maluve. mu vay 
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velum untu at tolatorlce. 
urntat’ ere. cerntol umaiye. 
cem van anna meni. av van 
ilanku pirai anna ilanku val vai eyirr’. 

eri akaint’ anna avirntu vilanku puri catai. 10 

mutira tinkalotu cutarum cenni. 

muva amararum munivarum pirarum 

yavarum ariya tol mural marapin 

vari kilar vaya man urivai taiiya 

yal-kelu mani mitarr’ antanan 15 

tav-il tal nilal tavirntanral ulake. 

Laburnum expanding in the rainy season, gold-like new blossoms 
- he with a wreath, he with a garland, he with a chaplet put on, 
on his chest is the speckless fine thread. 

On [his] forehead is an unblinking eye. For killing in fight 
is in [his] hand with the hatchet the axe. And three-tipped 
is the spear of him who has not been vanquished. 

He is mounted on the bull. Joined [with him] is Uma. 

Like the red sky [is his] body. Like that sky’s 

shining crescent moon [are his] shining white sharp teeth. 

Like flames burning [are his] brightly glimmering strands of matted hair. 

With the unripe moon glows [his] top. 

Not understood by anyone: 

the ageless celestials and the sages and others, 

according to the custom of old order, 

the world came to rest in the spotless foot shade 

of the brahmin with sapphire-throat, having a lute, 

tied with the hide of the strong animal lustrous with stripes. 

This long song takes up the predicate found in the brief AiN verse, i.e. the refer¬ 
ence to the god’s status as a just ruler of the world, which rests in peace and safety 
under the shade of his foot. With a number of short nominal sentences devoted 
to the body, attire and entourage of the lord, the author at the same time skilfully 
emulates the one-sentence structure of a typical AN poem. 

Very similar if slightly shorter is the PN stanza. The peculiarity here is that, since 
the end of the anthology has been lost, the invocation at some point in the textual 
transmission (already followed by all the extant manuscripts) has come to be 
counted as the number 1, unlike any of the others that are all preludes. It is most 
probably for this reason that scholars since the late 19 th century have regarded 
Paratam Patiya Peruntevanar not only as the author of the stanza, but as the com¬ 
piler of the anthology. Historically speaking, however, it is much more plausible 
that PN 400 vanished in the depths of time along with the colophon, and that the 
poem torso found at the end belongs in fact to PN 399. 
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Purananuru, Invocation 


&StmT6Bvfl J.iTT 'h ni 'tl (oltKIT 6V ST) 7) 'h TI f: T 
SU6MT633T K.'T.fl ?,T) JT)T(J^[E] Q/J, 7 ST( 6T) T) 

suirdJ(Sl6UOT (SsntSrr) 

£ir(ol3i(i£ Glasfroj-iq wsii(S6ii Qrjsisru 

®635fDu^i— fnfflraflmgOi idsmUjs^sot no&&6if>rr) 5 

LD63)rrjJB6iil 60jj>65S35rif 0jsii6U6ijii> l/(51C3ld 
Qufflrar sMii rjK G IsuT^^lp sanrailsTr p6ii6i](iT)8j 
ajS3Tap sirrLciail* astrasailgTiJfcj asrrasgjii) 

L^6S>pi^J3isd 6U6MT63VT LDT^lsif puijlsmrt 

LIdjl(ol 63T SffiT &6tf3T6pi (§U)iiai6^li) Uf^lCSlC 10 

6T6iJ60fr s^u51ftcB(5 (Sldu) LDrra^uj 
rfflTiD snp^iurrd 

sfjTijsjsTH i'i GlijtrsiSIrijds sv 07)0 sill, (SpirriCSai. 

kanni kar narum konrai kamar 
vanna marpin tarum konrai 
urti val vel ere ciranta 
cir-kelu kotiyum av er’ enpa. 

karai mitar’ aniyalum anintanru. ak karai 5 

marai navi/ antanar nuvalavum patume. 

pen uru oru tiran akinru. av uru 

tannul atakki karakldnum karakkum. 

pirai nutal vannam aldnru. ap pirai 

patinen kananum ettavum patume. 10 

ella uyirklrum emam aldya 

nir ara ariya karakattu 

tal cataipolinta arum tavattorke. 

Laburnum, fragrant of the rainy season, for a chaplet 
Laburnum too as garland on [his] desirable shapely chest - 
A pure white bull [is his] vehicle. On [his] banner too 
of superior excellence [is] that bull, they say. 

Poison adorns as adornment [his] throat. That poison 
is praised by brahmins experienced in the Vedas. 

One side [of him] took the form of a woman. That form 
is hidden, [but] even when hidden is retained inside. 

[His] forehead decoration is the crescent moon. That crescent moon 
is also praised by the eighteen troops. 

- has the rare ascetic whose hanging matted hair shines 
with water [as if] from an unceasing jar 
that is a joy to all beings. 
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Here the syntactic structure takes up an old rhetoric figure called “the drawn bow” 
(puttu vil), where the end links to the beginning. The possessor of the Laburnum 
garland and chaplet mentioned in lines 1 and 2 is added at the very end of the 
poem in the form of a possessive dative. The parallels to the AN poems are strik¬ 
ing. Where the AN enumerates the Laburnum worn both on his head and chest, 
the third eye on his forehead, the weapons battle axe and trident, the bull as his 
mount, the lady sharing his body, the moon in his hair and the poison in his throat, 
the PN has the Laburnum, the bull, the poison, the lady, and the Ganga flowing 
from his hair. Here the main sentence is given to a cosmic deed, as in the case of 
the KT, namely his bringing the vital fluid, water, to the earth; in both cases the 
respective god gives emam to the world, that is, with the Tamil etymology of the 
word, “joy”, or, as a loan from Sanskrit ksema, “protection”. The verse is intertex- 
tually linked to the one of the NA by the use of the inserted enpa of older authority: 
there is no need to take the poet’s word for it, because it has been said so before. 

By the way of contrast it might be useful to add here the only other traditional 
invocation verse found with an anthology, that of the Kalittokai. The one printed 
in some modern editions of the Patirruppattu has been added, in the course of its 
print history, at some point during the 20 th century. 124 In a similar fashion Gros 
(1968) playfully adds a poem found among the anonymous quotations in the 
poetological commentaries as a possible invocation stanza for the Paripatal. It is 
indeed plausible that both texts once possessed such a stanza, but since both of 
them have lost their beginnings, this is mere guess work. The other hyper-anthol¬ 
ogy, the Pattuppattu, is complete and as such could be expected to have a katavul 
valttu. It has indeed been suggested, by Vaiyapurip Pillai (1956) for one, that the 
Tirumurukarruppatai, the only theistic song of the ten, was added as an invoca¬ 
tion. Like those of the Ettuttokai it follows the formal requirements - metre and 
number of lines - of the anthology it precedes and, since the Pattuppattu is an 
anthology of long songs (between 103 and 782 lines), the Tirumurukarruppatai is, 
with 317 lines, exceptionally long for an invocation verse. 

The Kali verse is easily detected as an alien in the group of katavul valttu-s 
presented so far. Of course there is reason to expect it to be different; if like the 
others it is meant to give an example of the form followed by the anthology, to 
begin with it should be in the later, stanzaic Kali metre. Tradition in fact never 
saw it as part of the series. Nonetheless there is some evidence in the earliest 
surviving Kalittokai manuscript that is was a part, as pointed out by Rajeswari 


124 The poem in question is quoted by Naccinarkkiniyar on Porulatikaram , Purattinaiyiyal 81 
as an invocation stanza, and it is Kanecaiyar, in his edition of the Porulatikaram from 1948, who 
suggests for the first time that it might belong to the Patirruppattu. This is, in my view, unlikely 
because of metrical reasons. 
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(2009). This singular source, as already mentioned, names the authors of the 
various poems belonging to Palaikkali and ascribes the invocation to Paratam 
Patiya Peruntevanar. 

Kalittokai, Invocation 


II11)0,S35I TVh .7. Tlj 1163) T) 1 I U6VU&n~JT)gJ 

rt?ir T6rn tsssij-fijgj aDiflqirrs ^infpargjci 
3^rr)TWjr) TfyTr IjO, t,65t(3 id 0) (oWaCaOi.T) .jT^ibiTj. arP 
LDirnorruGutrir wsmtliPi^rt QijssisTGindsiuirdj (Saa6rfl63f] 

uQlusmrri usOsriliuLbuu U6b6j)j06iiii) Gluiukajgjjt) 5 

i7irr(5)ifij c £:ro) Co36t(^)uj ir<*606b(§6b 
( ol^TupL/smir n^arUiSlssrireiT Qa6irs5isTi_£ir 8>(rrj6uir(S6irr 

LD655TI_uirr U60aai_i6gj wgjsmasiufr sufpsyisflrjj^j 

LI67ran_[rf&J* WT(^)lhl3irjf) USID653T01UL^1 6065>6TI3r{olLD63r(2lDrr6ir 

an atari iToiniai :j al tj^aOTari au6rrrr3)j<K(3j£j &j(rij 6 iiir(osrrr 10 

Q <K 0"65)60 iq(Ig33) 6) I1, (s>0)173063) 3^:5 IoIt, 7 33163)T)T)T),TT 7r 6)10)1 J7 6YIO, 

3)63)60i7ifHJ63)3) (o)j 6 rr 6 im(^\r^ anruirsO wrrtSlihi&irsisr 

(y)ssi6Vm6ssf}j3J) (iptyj 6 u so irsssr (yipuirsitisfl 65(njsi]r(osirir 
aTaaiaaiT'iji::^ 

LiTssufliqtj g/r&(3j(si} &(§ £1 id 657 oil 63) 6U 15 

ldT ssisflsm Lp unflsmso aarruu 

SUTS53rifl6l) (oluT^GlaiTLDda S ID 00)3) 63) 657 UJITUp. 

aru ari antanarldai aru marai pala pakarntu 
tern nir catai karantu tiripuram ti matuttu 
kuramal lairittatan mel cellum katum kuh 
mara por mani mitarru en kaiyay kel ini. 

patu parai pala iyampa pal umvam peyarttu ni 5 

kotukotti atum-kal kotu uyar akal alkul 

koti purai nucuppinal konta cir tamvalo? 

mantu amar pala katantu matukaiyal niru anintu 

pantarankam atum-kal panai elil anai mel to! 

vantu ararrum kuntaldl vajar tuklai tamvalo 10 

kolai uluvai tdl acaii konrai tar cuval purala 

talai ankai kontu ni kapalam atum-kal 

mulai aninta muruvalal mun pani tamvalo 

ena anku 

paniyum tuklrnm drum enru ivai 15 

man ilai arivai kappa 

anam ilpom! emakku amarntanai ati. 

Announcing many rare secrets (Veda words) to brahmins who know the path, 
hiding clear water in [your] matted hair, goring the three cities with a fiery [arrow], 
listen now, you with eight arms [and] sapphire throat of unrelenting battle 
with fierce demon [troupes], who go according to [your] intention, without being told. 
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While many beaten drums sound, you dispelling many forms, 

at the time [you] dance the Kotukotti, will she [of the] high-curved broad hips 

[and] a waist resembling a creeper give the melody taken [up]? 

At the time [you] dance the Pantarankam, winning many vehement battles 

by [your] strength, adorned with ashes, will she with soft shoulders touched by grace [and] 

tresses in which bees sound give the ascending rhythm? 

At the time you dance the skull dance, taking a skull in [your] palm, 

tying the hide of the murderous tiger, while the Laburnum garland is rolling on [his] neck, 

will she with a smile that adorns [her] breast give the beat in front [of you]? 

that is to say, 

while the young woman with glorious jewels 
guards these: melody and rhythm and beat, 
you keep dancing, not a small wealth for us. 

Not only does the form betray a different time and origin of this verse, also its 
contents place it in a far more advanced stage in the development of devotional 
poetry. The mythology of Siva is fully implemented and heavily Sanskritised, not 
only from the point of view of the narrative adopted, but also by the way of loan 
words ( catai , tiripuram, pantarankam, kapalam ). As for morphology, it contains 
the Middle Tamil negative absolutive kuramal. 

This brings us back to the initial question of a plausible date for the series 
of invocations found with KT, NA, AiN, AN and PN. 12S To summarise the argu¬ 
ment, metrically speaking these poems are completely on the conservative side 
and still written in Cankam style. From the point of view of contents, however, 
they are preceded by an earlier stage of theistic poetry, represented not only by 
KT 1, but also by a number of small hymns in the epic poem Cilappatikaram, a 
stage still uniconic and apparently under a taboo of addressing or describing the 
deity directly. This is no longer the case with our series, and the terms chosen to 
describe the deities, especially Siva and Murukan, with their flowers and gar¬ 
ments, may well refer to images actually present at the place of worship, even 
if worship or, what is more, temple worship, is not yet mentioned. Still, the role 
played by Siva as a main god brings them into the vicinity of the Saivite bhakti 
corpus proper, the Tevaram, with its fully established iconic temple ritual. A rea¬ 
sonable date to argue for might thus be the late 6 th or early 7 th century, that is, 
a time when the metrical memory is still intact and when the institution of the 
temple is already in existence (as is shown by the early Vaisnava canonical poems 
of the 6 th century), but not yet the exclusive matrix for personal devotion. Inci- 


125 This question is briefly discussed in Marr 1985 [1958]: 70 ft. who, starting from the PN stanza, 
suggests a 9 th -century date on the basis of Teruntevanar’s supposed Pallava connection. This is 
untenable, I believe, in the light of the evidence discussed here. 
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dentally this is also the period when the rivalry of the legendary three houses. 
Cola, Cera and Pantiya, had sufficiently sunken into the past to make it possible 
for one of them, actually a new dynasty, but one trying to reconnect with former 
eras of Pantiya glory, to take up the task of reassembling the remnants of earlier 
literature as a whole. This was the Puram poetry of the three great houses (plus 
many minor ones) and the Akam poetry, which was mostly neutral, except for the 
information gathered from the traditional colophons. 

If we accept the Pantiya relation of Paratam Patiya Peruntevanar 126 - and I 
see no prima facie reason not to do so, even if the historical identity of this author 
is unclear to say the least, - because the entire later tradition is unanimous in 
attributing the Cankam and its anthologies to that dynasty, we would have evi¬ 
dence, in the form of the katavul valttu-s, for a first process of hyper-anthologi- 
sation, concerning five or six anthologies of the later Ettuttokai. This occurred at 
the latest in about the early 7 th century. This evidence is confirmed, in the 9 th and 
10 th century, by several Pantiya inscriptions ascribing the establishment of the 
academy ( Cankam ) in Maturai to their predecessors (see introduction, p. 7 + p. 10, 
n. 21). Five is the number when one thinks of the actually transmitted invocation 
stanzas, six if one accepts that the Patirruppattu is sufficiently close to the AiN to 
allow for the hypothesis that its Peruntevanar stanza has been lost along with its 
first decade. 


III.2 Traditional Colophons 127 

As already mentioned in the sub-chapter on scribal colophons, most of the 
anthologies come with fixed colophons, which I have termed “traditional” since 
they seem to form an integral part of the respective textual transmission. They are 
almost invariably found provided the manuscript reaches the end of the text. The 
basic information they contain is the name of the anthology’s patron and com¬ 
piler in the case of the Ettuttokai, and of the royal addressee and sponsor and the 
respective poet in the case of the Pattuppattu. For the Eight Anthologies we more¬ 
over often find a brief sentence about poetic organisation, that is, in the case of 
the three old Akam anthologies, the number of lines. They integrate anonymous 
stanzas, mostly in Venpa metre, that pertain to literary and poetic contexts. Occa¬ 
sionally there are (generic) references to the scribe in the form of a caveat, even 


126 For a discussion of this controversial figure, see Introduction p. 9ff. + n. 19 + 22; cf. Wilden 
2009a: 40, n.8, Francis (forthcoming): 108ff. 

127 For literature dealing with those colophons, see Civaracap Pillai 1932, Vaiyapurip Pillai 
1956, Marr 1985 [1958], 
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a verse found with some variation in several places. Even devotional and pan¬ 
egyric verses occur, the latter predominantly in connection with the Pattuppattu. 
Just like the scribal colophons, the traditional ones are sometimes followed by 
auspicious phrases and/or blessings. Obviously this type of colophon can only 
be expected in cases where the transmission of the text has been intact. Accord¬ 
ingly, three texts within the Ettuttokai whose ends have been lost come without 
a colophon, namely Purananuru, Patirruppattu and Paripatal. The Pattuppattu 
seems to have come down to us with ten separate colophons, that is, one at the 
end of each song. There is no colophon for either of the hyper-anthologies; in the 
case of the Ettuttokai there is not even evidence for a manuscript (or a manuscript 
series) that assembled all the eight texts. It stands to reason, however, that since 
anonymous verses enumerating the texts in the hyper-anthologies do exist, such 
colophons might once have existed (see the following sub-chapter). 


111 . 2.1 Ettuttokai 
Kuruntokai: 

Cl [UVSL 1075] im. 100, p. 92, 4f.; C2 [UVSL 183] im. 409; C3 [UVSL184] im. 215; G1 
[GOML D.224] im. 130; G2 [GOML TR.1072/R.5751] im. 421, LI [BL Or.2726], p. 116 

lairuntokai murrum (G2: murrirru). ittokai mutittanpurikko. ittokaipatiya kavika} irunurraivar. 
ittokai nalatic drrellaiyakavu mettatip perellaiyakavun totukkap (C2v, G2: tolaikkap) pattatu. 
[G2 stops here] 

orat’ elutinen ayinum on-porul 

araynt’ unarnta (C2v: unarka) v-arivutaiyor drayntu 

kurran kalaintu lairai-peytu vadttal 

karrarinta mantar katan. 

dvamayam (C2: /). [LI continues with a devontional stanza: umalmeni valilai ...] 

The Kuruntokai (the collection of brief [poems]) is completed. This collection has been 

accomplished by Purikko. The poets who have sung this collection [are] 205. This collection 

has been compiled [in poems] with 4 lines as the lower limit and 8 lines as the upper limit. 

Even if I have written thoughtlessly - considering the excellence, 

of those who have the knowledge gained from research on the bright subject matter 

to read/learn [them], removing mistakes [and] throwing out deficiencies 

[is] the duty of learned 128 people. 129 

The essence of Siva. 


128 karru arintu: literally: “who have understood [them] after having been taught”. 

129 This overt scribal caveat is formulaic and has a (shorter) counterpart in one Kalittokai ms. 
[GOML R.5754/TR.1075]. 
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Narrinai: 

Cl [UVSL 1076] im. 4562, f. 130,1. 5f. 

ittokai y-onpatatic drumaiyakap panirantati karum uyarp perratu. ittokai tolaippittan{.} 130 
pannaki(?) 131 tanta pantiyan maran valutif.] narrinaip pattunanuru murrup perru mutintatu. 
lcuruve tunai. 

This collection contains [verses] from at least 9 lines up to 12 lines. This collection has been 
caused to be made by Pannakitanta Pantiyan Maran Valuti. The full 400 of songs from the 
Narrinai (or: songs with good setting) is accomplished [and] completed [here]. 0 teacher, 
help. 


Akananuru: 

TT [TVM /] p. 39,11.13 f.-40.7, NL [NLI< 3141/SVP91] f. 102b: illegible. Cl [UVSL 237] 
p. 1, C5c [UVSL 11/73] p. 201 f„ C6 [UVSL 4/66] p. 258 f„ C7a [UVSL 5/67] im. 320 ff„ 
C8 [UVSL 6/68] p. 181 f.: almost illegible, G1 [GOML R.5734/TR.1050] p. 262f. 

[only C5c: 

turaittokai vilakkam “elucidation of the anthology principle 132 ] 

[C5+7a: nericaivenpa (specification of metre)] 

[Venpa about the tinai arrangement: palai viyamellam ...] 

ittokaiyir pattir katiyalavu patinmunrir kontu muppattelalavu muyarap perum. 

The line measure for the songs of this collection goes from 13 up to 37. 

‘vantupatat tatainta’ v-enpatu mutalaka, ‘netuven marpil (01+6, Gl: marpin)’ enpatiraka 
kitanta nurrirupatu patpiii kalirriyanainirai. ippeyar karanappeyar. ceyyutkaranamd 
porutkaranamo v-enirporutkaranam ena v-unarka. 

All hundred and twenty songs that go from AN 1 up to AN 120 133 [are] the hundred and 
twenty Kalirriyanainirai. This name [is] a name with a reason. If one asks “a reason [based] 


130 The manuscript reads a hyphen (i.e., a full stop) here, but syntax demands a stop after valuti 
in order to give the sentence a subject. 

131 pannald is obviously part of the king’s name, but what does it mean? Traditionally the 
name of the king (known otherwise only from AN 253.5: natu pala tanta pacum pun Pantiyan ) is 
reported as pannatu-tanta (“who has given many countries”), but this is decidedly not what the 
ms. reads. 

132 This brief phrase is found only in this late (collated) manuscript, not in any of the earlier 
sources. Its meaning is clear enough, but how can the compound turaittokai be explained? It 
would be understandable the other way around: tokai-turai, the “ford to the anthology”, i.e. the 
easy way to understand its composition. 

133 Here the first two (sometimes only one) dr of a poem are used to refer, in the traditional 
manner, to the poem itself. The numbers are added in the ms., but never used as references. 
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on metre or a reason [based] on subject matter?” let us understand [it as] a reason [based] 
on subject matter. 

‘nakanakai y-utaiya (C5+7a: yutaiyai) nence’ y-enpatu mutalaka ‘nalvalai [C5+7a: mukanta]’ 
y-enpatirakak kitanta nurrenpatu maniyitaipavalam (C5: manimitaipavalam); ippeyar 
uvamaiyar perra peyar ceyyulum porulun tammul (C5+1&: tammil) ovvamaiyal [C5: ena 
v-unarka ]. 

All the songs that go from AN 121 up to AN 300 [are] the hundred and eighty Manimitaipavalam. 
This name [is] a name obtained by similarity, because in them metre and subject matter are 
dissimilar. (?) 

‘varanuru (C5+7a, Gl: varanuru) [C5: ceytiyin]’ v-enpatu mutalaka ‘nakainanru ('C5+7a: 
nakainan ramma)’enpatirakak kitanta pattu nuru nittilakkovai. ivai ceyyulum porulun 
tammule (C5+6+7a, Gl: /) okicum akalin. 

All the songs that go from AN 301 up to AN 400 [are] the hundred Nittilakkovai , because in 
them metre and subject matter are similar. 

valakkattar pattarayntu tokuttan maturai y-uppurildlar makanavan ('C5+7a: uppurikutikilar 
makanavan) uruttiracaruman. 
tolcuppittan pantiyan ukkirap peru valuti. 

akananuru mutintatu (C5+7a: murrirru) [Gl: murrum], civamayam ('C5+6+7a: /). 

After researching the songs according to custom, Uruttiracaruman, who is son of 
Uppurikutikilar from Maturai, has made the collection. [It] has been caused to be made by 
Pantiyan Ukkirappeluvaluti. 134 The Akananuru is completed. The essence of Siva. 


Ainkurunuru: 

TT [TVM /] p. 122 = im. 102-0202, C3 [UVSL 98] im. 118, {C4 [UVSL 97] im. 160, Gl 
[GOML D-202] im. 157} 

varavuccirappuraitta pattu murrum. peyanar mullai murrum. [Gl stops here.] 500 (CA: /). 
ainlairunuru murrum. [C4 stops here.] 

The decade that talks about the superiority of coming is completed. Peyanar’s Mullai is 
completed. 500. The Ainlairunuru is completed. 


134 Here we see a coincidence with Nakkiran’s legend: the Pantiya king who patronised the 
compilation of the AN also “rediscovered” the Iraiyanar Akapporul and had the commentary 
written and authorised by the same scholar (who is called Uruttiracanman in the LA transmis¬ 
sion). 
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[Venpa about the five authors: maruta morampori ...] 

ittokai tokuttar pulatturai murriya Icutalur kilar- ittokai tolcuppittan (C3: tolcuppittar) 
yanaikkat ceyman taranceral irumporaiyar - civantaypatame tunai- 

This collection was made by Kutalur Kilar who completed Pulatturai. This collection was 
caused to be made by Yanaikkan Ceymantaram Ceral Irumporaiyar. 0 feet of the mother of 
Siva, help. 


Kalittokai: 

C2 [UVSL 5] p. 380: 

kalittokai mutintatu. mullai nilattup pattuklcu naccinarkkiniyar ceyta v-urai mutitintatu. 

Kalittokai is completed. The commentary made by Naccinarkkiniyar for the songs of the 
Mullai region is completed. 

G1 [GOML D.210/TD.127] f. 232a, 11.7-233a: 

palai 135 [kurinci marujta mullai neytalenac vimmuraiye kottar nallantuvanar. neytarlai 
aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkiniyan ceyta v-urai murrum. 33. 

Nallantuvanar has strung this collection in this order: Palai, Kurinci, Marutam, Mullai, 
Neytal. The commentary made by the teacher Naccinarkkiniyan for Neytal is completed. 33 
[= end of Neytal-Kali 33]. 

[3 verses on the commentator: 

parkata[r] polap ... 
tolkappiyattir rolaitta ... 
paccama lanaiya ...] 

kalittokaikku naccinarldniyar ceyta v-urai murrum. 

orat’ elutinen ayinum onporulai 

ara[y]ntu kolka arivutaiyar cir-ayntu 

kurran kafaikuraipeytu vacittal 

karrarinta mantar katan. 

kantimati y-ammal pataravintame [k]eti 

The commentary made by Naccinarkkiniyar for the Kalittokai is completed. 

Even if I have written thoughtlessly, considering the excellence 


135 Actually the ms. reads another mullai here, but the correct reading is obvious. 
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of those who have the knowledge to be gained from researching the bright subject matter 

to read/learn [them], removing deficiencies [and] mistakes 

[is] the duty of learned people. 136 

Refuge at the lotus feet of Kantimati Ammal. 

G6 [GOML R.5754/TR.1075] im. 250 f.: 

mullai kurihci maruta neytalenac 
colliya muraiyar collavum patume , 137 

enpulic collata muraiyir collavum patum enralin ittokaiyaip palai kurihci maruta mullai 
neytalena v-immuraiye kottar nallantuvanar. neytarlcu aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkldniyan 
ceyta v-urai murrum. 

The [settings] have been uttered in the following order: 

Mullai, Kurinci, Marutam, Neytal. 138 

As they are not uttered in the order that was used when they were taught, Nallantuvanar has 
strung this collection in this order: Palai, Kurinci, Marutam, Mullai, Neytal. The commen¬ 
tary made by the teacher Naccinarkkiniyar} for Neytal is completed. 

[followed by a set of three verses, one of them 57 lines long, in honour of the com¬ 
mentator Naccinarkkiniyar: 

parkatalpolap... 
tolkap piyattir ... 
paccaima lanaiya ...] 

kalittokaikku naccinarldniyan ceyta v-urai murrum. 

oratelutinen ayinum on porulai y-ara[y]ntu kolka vacittal karrarinta mantar katan. [grantha:] 

sri gurubhyo nama. sri rama jayam - sali vaji surasvami padame gati. 

campuranam 

The commentary made by Naccinarkkiniyar for the Kalittokai is completed. Even if I have 
written thoughtlessly, [it is] the duty of learned people to read/learn [this], after having 
researched the bright subject matter. 139 Hail, obeisance to the teachers. Hail, victory to 
Rama. Refuge at the feet of Sali Vali Surasvami. Completion. 


136 Cf. the almost identical version of this caveat in the I(T ms. [UVSL1075]. 

137 These two lines look decidedly like yet another stanza in Aciriyappa, possibly quoted from 
a not yet identified compendium of poetics, but it is an integral part of the colophon argument, 
which is why it must be left in this chapter on colophons. 

138 Presumably this is a reference to Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram , Akattinai-iyal 5, where the 
four settings ( tinai ) corresponding to a landscape are enumerated along with their deities (with 
the central, unlocated one, palai, missing). 

139 Here the already familiar caveat verse has been shortened so much that the metre does no 
longer work. 
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111 . 2.2 Pattupattu 

Since the Pattuppattu has very little in the way of scribal colophons, but is 
endowed with numerous little invocations and blessings, it seems more sensible 
to leave the colophons intact and include all of them in this section instead of 
splitting them up into a traditional and a devotional part. Especially in songs 
transmitted in numerous manuscripts, it can moreover be seen that the tradi¬ 
tional colophons have a sort of phrasal kernel, but the details are quite variable. 
A standardised version is known from the edition of U.Ve. Caminataiyar, and 
it seems probable to me that he himself produced a sort of standard form con¬ 
densed from the even greater number of manuscripts at his disposal. This version 
is put as a comparative reference at the end of each song’s colophons. 


Tirumurukarrupatai: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 74,1.1 

murukarruppataikk’ adriyan parattuvad naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - 

The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvad Naccinarkkiniyan for the Murukarruppatai 
is completed. 

nanraka - arumukam [pata?]l lcuruve tunai - 

Let it be good. He with six faces, o teacher, help singing. 

tirumurukarruppataiyurai murratu 

The commentary of the Tirumurukarruppatai ends. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu: 

kumaravelai maturaik kanakkayanarmakanar nakldranar patiya tirumurukarruppataikku 
maturai y-adriyar parattuvad nacdnarkltiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 


Porunararrupatai: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 114,1. 4f., C2 [UVSL 579-B(=A)] p. 29,1. 2f„ C3 [UVSL 231a] p. 26, 
1. 3f., G1 [GOML D.268 = D.120/TP.47] p. 43 
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porunararruppataikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkldniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - 

The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiyan for the Porunararruppatai 
is completed. 

[Cl: three Venpas: 
eriyu mettattin ... 
arima cumanta ... 
muccak karamum ...] 

[C2+3, Gl: itu karikar peruvalattanai] mutattamak (Gl: mutittamak ) kanniyar patiya 
porunararruppatai murrum (Gl: murrirru). 

Porunararruppatai sung by Mutattamak Kanniyar is completed. 
alakiya tiruccirrampalam eluttu. kuruve tunai. nanraka. 

Writing of beautiful Tiruccirrampalam. 0 teacher, help. Let it be good. 

C2: [traditional colophon] 

sric ceyam/sri ra[ma]ceyam. 

Hail, victory, hail, victory to Ra[ma[. 

C3: [traditional colophon] 

iktu mayilai annacami y-upattiyd[l ejlutiyatu - civamayam 

This was written by the teacher Annacami from Mayilai - the essence of Siva. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu: 

colon Icarikar peruvalattanai mutattamakkanniyar patiya porunararruppataikku maturai 
y-aciriyarparattuvaci naccinarkldniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 


Cirupanarrupatai: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 158,1. 9 ff. 

itaikkalinattu nallur narrattanar patiya cirupanarruppataikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci 
naccinarkldniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - 

The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiyan for the Cirupan- 
arruppatai, sung by Narrattanar from Nallur in Itaikkalinatu is completed. 
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[two Venpas: 
aniyilaiyark karanan... 
netuvaraic canta ...] 


C2 [UVSL 184-A] p. 20,1. Iff. 

[two Venpas ibid.] 

eruma nalliyakkotanai itaikkalinattu nallur narrattanar patiya cirupanarrupatai murrum. 
kuruve tunai. ve/e tunai. 

The Cirupanarruppatai sung by Narrattanar from Nallur in Itaikkalinatu on Eruma 
Nalliyakkotan is completed. 0 teacher, help. 0 lance, help. 

C3 [UVSL 579-A(=B)] p. 58, 1. 4f., C5 [UVSL 41-C] p. 37, 1. 8f„ G1 [GOML D.266 
= D.120/TP.47] p. 71 

cirupanarru[k]k’ aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkldniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu murntm (Gl: 
murrirru). cokkar tunai ankayarkannammai tunai. 

The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiyan for the Cirupanarruppatai 
is finished, is completed. 0 Cokkar, help. 0 Anayarkannammai, help. 

C5: [traditional colophon ibid.] 

itai mayilai annacuvami y-upattiyal elutiyate y-am. 

This was written by the teacher Annacuvami from Mayilai. 

C7 [UVSL 166] p. 1,11.1-3 
[two Venpas ibid.] 

oymanattu nalliyakkotanai itaikkalinattu nallur narrattanarpatiyatu. 

Sung by Narrattanar from Nallur in Itaikkalinatu on Nalliyakkotan from Oymanatu. 

G2 [GOML D.74? = D.120/TP.47] p. 282: venpa [followed by the first Venpa] 
Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu: 

oymanattu (v: erumanattu) nalliyakkotanai itaikkalinattu nallur nattattanar patiya 
cirupanarruppataikku maturai y-aciriyar parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 
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Perumpanarrupatai: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 230,1. 8ff„ C2 [UVSL 184-B] p. 41,1. 6ff., C3 [UVSL 579-B] p. 114, 
1. 4f., C5 [UVSL 166] p. 57,1. 6, Glc [GOML D.267 = D.120/TP.47] p. 6, Gib [GOML D? 
= D.120/TP.47] p. 119 

perumpanarruklcup [C3+5, Glb+c: aciriyan] parattuvaci naccinakkiniyan ceyta v-urai 
mutintatu (C3+5: murrum, Glc: murrirru) - (C2: /) 

The commentary made by Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan for the Perumpanarru is comple¬ 
ted. 

[Cl+2, Glc: Venpa: kankulu nanpakalun ...] 

tontaiman ilantiraiyanaik katiyalur uruttiran kannanar ("Glc: kannar) patiya 
perumpanarruppatai [C2: murrum, Glc: murrirru] alakiya tirucirrampalam eluttu. (C3, C5, 
Gib: /) 

Perumpanarruppatai sung by Uruttiran Kannanar from Katiyalur on Tontaiman 
Ilantiraiyan - Writing of beautiful Tirucirrampalam. 

C2: [traditional colophon] 

cuppira[ma]ni##[l<u]ruve tunai “0 teacher Cuppira[ma]ni... help” 

C3: [traditional colophon] 

[grantha:] subham astu. srir astu. vani namah. santir astu. a[v]ighnam astu. vasi devi 
sahayam untakavum. 

Let there be purity. Let there be hail. Obeisance to Vani. Let there be peace. Let there be no 
impediment. There is relying on Vasi Devi. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu-. 

tontaiman ilantiraiyanaik katiyalur uruttiran kannanar patiya perumpanarruppataiklai 
maturai y-dciriyarparattuvaci naccinarkldniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 


Mullaippattu: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p.247,1.1 ff. 


kavirippumpattinattu ponvanikanar napputanar patina mullaiklcup parattuvaci 
naccinarldniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu - 
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The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan for Mullai, sung by 
Napputanar, gold-merchant from Kavirippumpattanam, is completed. 

[two Venpas: 


vantamta kanni ... 
punaiyum polampurataip ...] 

alakiya timccirrampalam eluttu. nanraka nanraka. alakiya. 

Writing of beautiful Tirucirrampalam. Let it be good. Let it be good. Beautiful. 

C2 [UVSL 184-C] p. 46,1. 4ff. 

[Venpa: vantamta kanni ...] 

kavirippumpatti[na]ttup ponvanikanar namputanar patiya mullai murrum. alakiya 
tirucirrampalam. 

Mullai sung by Namputanar, gold-merchant from Kavirippumpattinam, is completed. Beau¬ 
tiful Tirucirrampalam. 

C3 [UVSL 579-C] p. 129,1. 3 ff. 

mullaiklaip parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu. 

The commentary made Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan for Mullai is completed. 

[Venpa: punaiyum polampurataip ...] 

itu napputanar patiyatu. mullaippattu murrum. [grantha:] subham astu. srir astu. santir 
astu. 

This has been sung by Napputanar. The Mullaippattu is completed. Let there be purity. Let 
there be hail. Let there be peace. 

G1 [GOML D.234 = D.120/TP.47] p. 120 

itu napputanar patiyatu. mullaippattu murrirru. 

This has been sung by Napputanar. The Mullaippattu is completed. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu: 

kavirippumpattinattup ponvanikanar makanar napputanar patiya mullaippattirku maturai 
y-aciriyar parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 
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Maturaikkanci: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 372,1. 7f., C3 [UVSL 579-D] p. 220,1. Iff. 

talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra pantiya netunceliyanai mankuti marutanar patiya 
maturaikkancikk’ aciriyanparattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu (C3: murrum). 

The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan for the Maturaikkanci, 
sung by Marutanar from Mankuti on the Pantiya Netunceliyan, called the ruin of 
Talaiyalankanam, is completed. 

[C3: two Venpas: 

painka nilampakattu ... 
collennum pumpotu ...] 

C2 [UVSL 184-D] p. 80,1. 4ff. 

[Venpa: painka nilampakattu ...] 

pantiya+ talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra netunceliyanai mankuti marutanar patiya 
maturaikkanci murfrum], 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu-. 

talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra pantiyan netunceliyanai mankuti marutanar patiya 
maturaikkanciklai maturai y-aciriyarparattuvaci naccinarkltiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 


Netunalvatai: 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 414,1.1 

[netunjceliyanai nakkirar patiya netunalvataiklai aciriyan parattuvaci [nac]cindrkkiniyan/r 
ceyta v-urai mutintatu. 

The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan M0 on the Netunalvatai 
sung by Nakkirar on Netunceliyan is completed. 

[end of this serial Pattuppattu mss.; on the rest of the page is a scribal colophon 
in another hand with a note of sale] 


140 Here the honorific form in -r is given as an underline variant in the manuscript. 
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C2 [UVSL 184-E] p. 91,1. 4ff. 

[Venpa: vatai naliya ...] 

talaiyalankanattuc ceruvenra netuhceliyanaik kanakkayanar makanar nakkirar patiya 
netunalvatai murrum. 

The Netunalvatai sung by Nakkirar, son of Kanakkayanar, on Netunceliyan, called the ruin 
of Talaiyalankanam, is completed. 


nanraka Icuruve tunai ve/e tunai makkavallipatame tunai aticcakkuttiyannavi(t ) patame tunai. 

Let it be good. 0 teacher help, o lance, help, o Maklcavallipatam, help. 0 feet of 
Aticcakkuttiyannavi(?), help. 


C3 [UVSL 579-E] 240,1. 5ff. 

ippattu talaiyalankanatu ceruvenra netunceliyan mannacaivar cenru peru[ku]tal inippor 
vanciyal invancikk’ ik korravai nilaiyu nilaiyunmaiyir korravaiyai verrip poruttup paravutal 
kurinar. atu palaittinaik. korralin netiinalvataikkup parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyan ceyta v-utai 
mutintutu. pantiyan (n)etunceliyane maturaik kanakkayanar makan [njakldranarpatiyatu. 

This song, they have said, is ongoing, because of a longing for land, [and] increasing of 
Netunceliyan, called the ruin of Talaiyalankanam, [and] in praise, on the subject matter 
of victory, of Korravai, because of the permanent existence in which this Korravai stays for 
the sake of sweet conquest (Vafici), by [the theme of] sweet battle Vanci. It is in Palaittinai. 
The commentary made by Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan for the Netunalvatai is comple¬ 
ted, because of killing. Sung by Nakkiranar, son of Kanakkayanar from Maturai [on] the 
Pantiyan Netunceliyan. 

[Venpa: vatai naliya ...] 

kumara Icuru pacavanaipavar tunai. 

0 those born from the teacher Kumara’s word, help. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu-. 

pantiyan netuiiceliyanai maturaik kanakkayanar makanar nakkiranar patiya netunalvataikku 
maturai y-aciriyar parattuvaci naccinarkltiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 
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Kurincippattu: 

Cl [UVSL 184-F] p. 107,1. 2ff„ C2 [UVSL 579-E(l)] p. 268,1. 8ff. 

[two Venpas: 

drralcol kelvi ... 
ninlairra millai ...] 

[C2: iktjariyavacan piramatattanait (C2: pirattanaik) tamil arivittarlaik kapilar patiya 
perunlairunci (C2: kurinci) murrum. 

Perunkuruhci, sung by Kapilar in order to teach Tamil to Piramatattan whose language was 
Aryan, 141 is completed. 

ve/e tunai (C2: /). lairuve tunai. makkavallipatame tunai (C2: /). 

0 lance, help. 0 teacher, help. 0 Makkavallipatam, help. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu : 

ariya v-aracan pirakattanaik tamil arivittarlaik kapilar patiya lairificippattirku maturai 
y-aciriyar parattuvaci naccinarkldniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 


Pattinappalai: 

Cl [UVSL 184-F] p. 118,1.5 ff. 

[Venpa: inru nurakap ...] 

colon karikar peruvalattanaik katiyalur uruttiran kan[nana]r patiya pattinappalai murrum. 

The Pattinappalai , sung by Uruttiram Kannanar from Katiyalur on the Cola Karilcal 
Peruvalattan, is completed. 

nanraka. lairuve tunai. marakatavalli patame tunai. cuppiramaniyan munnirka ven[t]um. 

Let it be good, o teacher, help. 0 the feet of Marakatavalli, help. It is necessary to stand 
before Cuppiramaniyan. 

C2 [UVSL 579-F] p. 299,1. 7ff., G1 [GOML D.232 = D.120/TP.47] p. 199 f. 

pattinappalaikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarkldniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu. 


141 Caminataiyar’s reading of the name (p. 512) is, however: ariyavaracan pirakattanait, “the 
Aryan king Piralcattan”. 
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The commentary made by the teacher Parattuvaci Naccinarkkiniyan for the Pattinappalai 
is completed. 

[Venpa: muccak karamum ...] 

[traditional colophon: colan karikar ...] 

cokkara tunai lairuve tunai l(umaralairupara[ne tunai] 

0 Cokkara, help, o teacher help, o highest teacher Kumara, [help]. 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu: 

colan karikar peruvalattanaik katiyalur uruttiran kannanarpatiya pattinappalaiklai 
maturai y-aciriyar parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 


Malaipatukatam: 

C2 [UVSL 579-G] p. 363,1. 9 + p. 364,1. Iff., G1 [GOML D.269 = D.120/TP.47] p. 280f. 

kuttararruppataikk’ aciriyan parattuvaci naccinarldniyan ceyta v-urai mutintatu. 

The commentary made by the teacher Naccinarkkiniyan for the Kuttararruppatai is com¬ 
pleted. 


[Venpa: tuut timpukait ...] 

velan fGl: vel) nannancey nannanaik kaucikanar fGl: kavucikanar) patiya Icuttararruppatai 
murrum. 

The Kuttararruppatai sung by Kaucikanar on Velan Nannancey Nannan is completed. 


[grantha:] subham astu. 

Let there be purity. 

[unpublished stanza: murukaru porunaru ...] 

Caminataiyar edition of the Pattuppattu: 

iraniya muttattup perunlcunrurp perunkaucikanar palkunrak kottattup patiya 
malaipatukatattirku maturai y-aciriyar parattuvaci naccinarkkiniyar ceyta v-urai murrirru. 
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III.2.3 Information from the Traditional Colophons 

Table 24: Ettuttokai, traditional colophons 


text 

title 

compiler 

patron 

structure 

commentator 

KT 

Kuruntokai 

Purikko 

/ 

4-8 lines 

(Nacc.) 

NA 

Narrinai pattu 

nanuru 

/ 

Pannakitanta 
(Pannatut.) 
Pantiyan Maran 
Valuti 

9-12 lines / 

AN 

Akananuru 

Kalirriyanainirai 

Maniyitaipavalam, 

Manimitaipavalam 

Nittilakkovai 

Maturai 
Uppuri(kuti) 
kilar makan 

Uruttiracaruman 

Pantiyan Ukki- 
rapperuvaluti 

13-37 

lines 

/ 

AiN 

Ainkurunuru 

Pulatturai murriya Yanaikkan 
Kutalurkilar Ceymantaram 

Ceral 

Irumporaiyar 

tinai-s + 

authors 

/ 

PN 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Pati 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Kali 

Kalittokai 

Nallantuvanar, 

Nawantuvanar, 

Nallantuvacan 

/ 

tinai-s + 

authors 

Maturapuri 

(Maturai) yiniyan 

Parattuvaci 

(Parattuvacan) 

Naccinarkkiniyan 

Naccinarkiniyan 

Naccinarkkiniyan 

Pari 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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Table 25: Pattuppattu, traditional colophons 


text 

title 

author 

subject 

commentator 

Tirumuru. 

(Tiru)muruk- 

arruppatai 

[NakkTranar] 


Pa rattuvaci 

Naccinark- 

kiniyan 

Porun. 

Porun ar- 
- arruppatai 

Mutattamak 

(Mutittamak) 

Kanniyar 

Karikal Peruvaiattan 

= 

Cirup. 

Cirupan- 

arru(ppatai) 

Itaikkalinattu 

Nallur 

Narrattanar 

Eruma(nattu), 

Oymanattu 

Nailiyakkotan 


Perump. 

Perumpan- 

arru(ppatai) 

Katiyalur 

Uruttiraii 

Kanna(na)r 

Tontaiman 

llantiraiyan 

= 

Mullaip. 

Mullai(ppattu) 

Kavirippum- 

pattinam 

Ponvanikanar 

Napputanar, 

Namputanar, 

Napputanar 

/ 


Maturaik. 

Maturaikkanci 

Maiikuti 

Marutanar 

Talaiyaiahkanattu 
ceruvenra Pantiya(n) 
Netuiiceliyan 

= 

Netunal. 

Netunalvatai 

Maturaik 
Kannakayanar 
makan(ar) 
NakkTra r, 

NakkTranar 

Talaiyaiahkanattu 
ceruvenra (Pantiyan) 
Netuiiceliyan 


Kurincip. 

(Perun)Kurifici, 

Kurunci 

Kapiiar 

[Ariyavacan 
Piramatattan tamil 

arivittarku] 

= 

Pattinap. 

Pattinappalai 

Katiyalur 

Uruttiraii 

Kannanar 

Colan Karikal 

Peruvaiattan, 

-tton, -tton 

= 

Malaip. 

Kuttararruppatai 

Kaucikanar, 

Kavucikanar 

Vel(an) Nannancey 
Nannan 

= 
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111.3 Mnemonic Stanzas 

Many manuscripts contain other verses in addition to the usual invocatory stanza 
(,katavul valttu) and occasional benedictions in the margins or at the end. These 
can be religious in context, panegyrical (relating to the kings sponsoring the 
anthology), or poetological. The third category is the most interesting and fre¬ 
quent, ranging from a praise of Tamil and its literary genres to valuable informa¬ 
tion about the text at hand and its structure in a condensed and easily memorable 
form. It is for this reason that I have chosen the term “mnemonic stanzas”. Many 
of these verses are considered apocryphal material that is related to the anthol¬ 
ogies and has been printed in the various editions, either in the introductions 
or with or after the text. As such they do not stand alone. Mnemonic verses are 
found with many texts and textual traditions, amounting to a veritable literary 
history in verse, a phenomenon in itself well worthy of in-depth study. 

For example, already Tamotaram Pillai, in the introduction to his Kali edition 
in 1887, quotes along with a stanza pertaining to the Ettuttokai one that enu¬ 
merates the ten songs of the Pattuppattu (see below) as well as another, slightly 
more elliptical, for the eighteen minor classics ( Patinenkilkkanakku ). 142 Another 
item in this hoard of versified traditional knowledge is a stanza on the five 
texts which received a commentary from the great 14 th -century commentator 
Naccinarkkiniyar; it is quoted in Caminataiyar’s edition of the Kuruntokai. U3 Yet 


142 nalati nanmani nanarpat’ aintinai-mup- 
pal katukam kovaipalamoli - mamulam 
innilai col- kanci-utan elati enpave 
kainnilai avam kilkkanakku. 

“The Nalati[yar], Nanmanifkatikai], the four Narpatu (Kalavali Narpatu, Karnarpatu, 
Innanarpatu, Iniyavai Narpatu ), the Aintinais (Aintinai Aimpatu, Aintinai Elupatu, Tinaimalai 
Nurraimpatu, Tinaimoli Aimpatu), 

the one in three parts (= Tirukkural), [Tirijkatukam, [Acarak]kovai, Palamoli, Mamulam (= Ciru- 
pahcamulam), 

Innilai, with the Colkanci (= Mutumolilckanci ) the Elati, they say, 
the Kainnilai - those are the Kilkkanakku (the minor classics).” 

143 parat tolkappiyamum pattuppattum kaliyum 
ara kuruntokaiyul ainnankum - carat 
tiruttalai ma muni cey cintamaniyum 

virutti naccinarkkiniyame. 

“On the weighty Tolkappiyam and the Pattuppattu and Kali 

and on five [times] four in the ornamental Kuruntokai and on the essential 

Cintamani made by the brilliant great sage [Tirutaklcatevar] 

[are] the elaborate commentaries attributed to Naccinarkkiniyar.” 
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another case in point would be the so-called taniyan, “solitary stanzas”, that are 
prefixed to most single texts inside the Tivyappirapantam, the four thousand 
“Heavenly Compositions” of the Vaisnava canonical tradition, and that contain 
small praises relating the names of the various authors. 144 

As far as the Cankam corpus is concerned, some of the verses printed in 
various editions cannot be located in any of the surviving manuscripts. And con¬ 
versely, so far seven verses have turned up in manuscripts which are not printed 
in any edition. As a rule, their provenance and age is not known, nor are the 
authors. Since the majority of them are composed in Venpa metre (and often 
given the simple heading ‘venpa’ in the mss.), we can conclude that they are not 
as old as the texts they describe. Still, even if they are not contemporary with the 
anthologies, the possible time span ranges from about the 6 th to the 17 th century. 
For one stanza at least there is external evidence, since it is quoted in a 10 ,h -cen- 
tury commentary. In the following, the verses are transcribed as transmitted in 

Table 26: Anonymous stanzas connected with the Cankam corpus 


text 

number of stanzas 

source 

Ettuttokai 

1 

1 ms. + edition 

Kuruntokai 

1 

London ms. 

Narrinai 

- 


Akananuru 

1 + 4 

1 ms. + edition; 4 mss. 

Ainkurunuru 

1 

mss. + edition 

Purananuru 

- 


Patirruppattu 

- 


Kalittokai 

4 + 1 (+3) 

4 ed., 1 ms. (ms. + ed.) 

Parippatal 

1 

ms. + edition 

Pattuppattu 

3 

1 ms., 2 edition 

Tirumurukarruppatai 

- 12+ 

various mss. + edition 

Porunararruppatai 

3 

mss. + edition 

Cirupanarruppatai 

2 

mss. + edition 

Perumpanarruppatai 

1 

mss. + edition 

Mullaippattu 

2 

mss. + edition 

Maturaikkanci 

2 

mss. + edition 

Netunalvatai 

1 

mss. + edition 

Kurincippattu 

2 

mss. + edition 

Pattinappalai 

2 

1 ms., 1 edition 

Malaipatukatam 

1 

ms. + edition 


144 The praise and dedication verses, mostly connected with the preface (payiram ), are prob¬ 
ably a later offshoot of this tradition. These were exchanged by the poet-scholars (pulavar ) of 
premodern poetic texts, as examined in Ebeling 2010. 
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the manuscripts in comparison with the edited version(s). It must be noted that 
many readings found in the printed texts find no confirmation in the still extant 
manuscripts and vice versa. 

To summarise, of forty-five located verses, so far six could not be traced back to any 
surviving manuscript, while another seven have not found entry into any edition. 
An exceptional case is that of the Tirumurukarruppatai. Already Caminataiyar’s 
edition gives ten plus two additional stanzas, which according to a note were 
collected from various manuscripts. The fact that this beloved text of Tamil piety 
is special still today is enough reason to warrant a separate investigation. 145 


III.3.1 Ettutokai (14 Verses) 

Not preserved in any still extant Cankam manuscript, although it is prefixed, 
along with the Pattuppattu and Kilkkanakku verses, to a serial manuscript of the 
Kilkkanakku, is the following anonymous Venpa stanza which is quoted in many 
editions. It enumerates the single anthologies making up the Ettuttokai. Since for 
the most part it employs the titles in use today and not the old names transmitted 
in the poetological commentaries, it is probably a rather late addition. 146 Naturally 
the question arises regarding the context in which such a stanza might have been 
transmitted. Given the fact that all the verses pertaining to the single anthologies 
have been integrated into their respective traditional colophons, the hypothesis 
can be formed that in times of a richer textual tradition there were serial manu¬ 
scripts of the entire Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu that also contained colophons of the 
hyper-anthologies. The closest we come to such a state of affairs is one late and dis¬ 
parate serial paper manuscript of the Pattuppattu (interspersed with Kilkkanakku 
= GOML D- 120/TP-47), where the colophon of the Malaipatukatam is followed by 
an unknown verse enumerating the songs in the Pattuppattu (see p. 199 f.). 


145 The precise number of verses attached to the Tirumurukarruppatai cannot be counted, since 
this text is transmitted in various contexts, such as part of the devotional Saiva canon (eleventh 
Tirumurai) and as a hymn to Murukan. A fresh search by Emmanuel Francis has already brought 
to light more than 30 stanzas (communication during the Cankam workshop held in the EFEO 
Pondy in September 2011). 

146 For the older designations and their distribution, see p. 137 f. quoted from Wilden 2009b. 
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Kilkkanakku [UVSL 885, f. la], Kaliyaraycci [GOML R-5780] 147 , Anantaramaiyar 
Kali edition, Irakavaiyankar AN edition, Tamotaram Pillai Kali edition, 
Caminataiyar KT edition, etc. 

njri smiuihi^j^ji^jr 

Glprrjjjj u^lpi^juujj Hjj[rihi(8j Litflutn_6b 

jistSKSiurr i_silq]D(oliD 63 T 
n&. 

*2a Qrr):i^ } -‘i l ER, ET, Cam.; Gpirifjp Kali ms. 

*3ab T G-TraV^Vrhi KIl. ms., EAv; &pprr51ji>j } r CSrrljgjfBj EAv, ET, Cam.; tS/rj/D/rlhs^iirfr 

EAv, ER; <3ir)irinS]^(Sj^irir Hi n ripiHi Kali ms.; 'hropjpijjj<r;r Hi iiivnihi EA 
*3cd &s&](3iuir i_cK ld L/rt SILD63T EA, ER, Cam.; *si5KSru lu&LbLjijGliririiT EAv, ET 

narrinai nalla lairuntokai ainlairunur’ 
otta patirruppatt’ onlai paripatal 
karr’ arintar collum kaliyot’ akam puram enr’ 
it tiratta ettuttokai. 

Narrinai , good Kuruntokai, Ainlairunuru, 
even Patirruppattu, high Paripatal , 

along with Kali Akam [and] Puram praised by the learned 148 
these parts [form] the Ettuttokai. 


Kuruntokai (1) 

Only one such stanza is quoted in the London manuscript of the Kuruntokai. 
A possible reason that it was not taken up by Canmukam Pillai (who is the only 
KT editor to have made use of that particular ms.) may be that it is difficult to 
scan and determine the metre. It is definitely a devout verse in Akam dressing, 
alluding presumably to Siva as Ardhanarisvara (whose other half is the goddess). 
BL Or.2726 (p. 116) 

£_LD6b(oLDS3f) 6UrT6l5]Sff>Lp UIT&3, Q^lT^Gtl 

Ssf](5^[T StsflLpp&lTlj) ^LpSllSl iq60(#j 
(tpailiplraisffr (Lpsm&Hiu. 

*2d yulalai corr.; mulaku LI 

umal meni val ilai pakatt’ oruvan 
irutara nilar kal mu vakai yulalai 
muldlttana mukaiye. 


147 This late paper manuscript from the GOML does not contain the text of the Kalittokai , but is 
an unpublished study of its literary tradition. 

148 Or those who have acquired knowledge by learning, that is, “educated people”. 
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Unfolded have the buds 

Of the threefold world in the lustre of [his] shade, while [he] is present, 
The one who has for one pure-jewelled part Uma’s body. 


Akananuru (1 + 4) 

The famous verse explaining the complicated tinai arrangement of the Akananuru 
is attested in no less than six almost identical versions, that is, virtually in every 
manuscript that includes the end of the text (NL and C8 presumably will have to 
be added, but are not decipherable from the present photos). The explanation 
of the text is that every odd poem is Palai, and of the even ones every second 
and eighth is Kurinci, every fourth Mullai, every sixth Marutam and every tenth 
Neytal. That this scheme is an old one is confirmed by the text itself, which indeed 
follows this pattern. It must be noted, however, that especially the incongruous 
number of Palai poems - two hundred poems, that is, no less than half of the 
anthology - appears to have caused problems: many poems of mixed tinai (tinai 
mayakkam) and later creations are among their number. Remarkable here, too, is 
that in all six versions there is not a single one that contains kurunci as a variant 
of the standard form kurinci, as it is attested in several other stanzas (see below 
under AiN and Pat tup.). 

TT [TVM /] (p. 39,1.13 f.-40.7), Cl [UVSL 237] p. 1, C5c [UVSL 11/73] p. 201 f„ C6 
[UVSL 4/66] p. 258f., C7a [UVSL 5/67] im. 320ff„ G1 [GOML R-5734/TR1050] p. 262f. 


UIT6JD6V stlllU(o)U)Si)6VTLD U&j&jTli) USJftKolljUJJ, 
StSTTSDl £)63fl(Lp 61)65) 60 Ij ir(prBJcBrT63T — (3 LD 63)60 (a LUrnt 

(SajglJ 1)51 [T655T(o 1I q.63)6)J(3}folc77Bdiu51y51 

srsrrgi] wstnsu. 


*ldf. ussflGlijiuj, | 6 !stits 0 i TT, Cl, C6, Gl; usstKolr^dj^sV | tfirrsoi C5c, C7a 

*2d (Sid63) 60 G>luit ff TT, C5c, C7a, Gl;_LD63)60(aLurrt' Cl; u}63>60CSiuirrr C6 

*3c i:] sy)5)i'rT } rt':sT > .7i Cl, C5c, C6, C7a, Gl; i; TT 

palai viyam ellam pattam pani neytal 
nalum nani mullai natum-kal - melaiyor 
terum irant’ ett’ ivai kurinci cem tamilin 
arum marutam avai. 

Palai all the odd ones, the tenth will be dewy Neytal, 

all the fourth abundant Mullai, at the time one examines [the matter] - to the former ones 
known these second and eighth [as] Kurinci, in sublime Tamil 
all those that are sixth [will be] Marutam. 
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Four other verses, all of them with a Vaisnava affiliation (two to the teacher(s), 
one to the lord himself, and one to Sarasvati), are found in only one manuscript, 
namely C3 [UVSL 107], one of two surviving exponents of the second strand of 
transmission for the text of the AN. They appear along with a head colophon. The 
metres do not seem to be perfectly regular. The first in the series is identical to 
the one found in the preface (payiram ) of the Maranalankaram, and the teacher 
to whom it is devoted is identified by the editor of that text, T. V. Gopal Iyer, as 
Nammalvar, one of the most important Vaisnava poet-saints. 


( o 3 j 6 $rrr)ir stDLiugtj (olwstrsrihLijT, (ajtiiniyjiSirrgjiEi 

3iiv6!STr)ir (yj&tfCS&rr^ il/iej&uJI rr6u&jgj suirsmru^ 

(Sldit 6 st wrdhu 6iiii]_6U(y) u)rriru(y) ^]0<K6tD<®iq 

(0f T6ST [1.1] &[r6fflT&jir w6tnrru](ohj)6ST sunn sue ii)6ii)L_ i_c£60ir(o6u. 

ten ara makil totaiyalum mauviyum tiru kilar lailai katum 
kan ara malar tiru muka cotiyum kayiravam tuvar vayum 
monam akiya vativamum marpamum muttirai tiru kaiyum 
nana tecikan [1.1] caranam tamaraiyum en nayanam vitt’ akalave. 

The nectar garland of unending sweetness 

and the hair tuft and the ears with lustre-emitting ear rings 
and the light of the sacred face, an ever-fragrant flower, 
and the water-lily coral mouth 
and the form that became silent and the chest 
and the sacred hands posed in worship 
and the feet lotuses of the teacher of insight - 
[they all] do not leave my eye. 

urrrrfTJ) GluT(jjf 6 irsmssrjy^j 

(StTjtrtr* (LpG&T 6 uji>gj pru^Coit — (S^rrrrgj 
CSaisVfpj Q&rrssarL^ dil(njiDirsm 6 V (Lpj} 8 ,ifiliy 
(S&jrpjknLi’ T)-jT)6rfj)^j^T)[l.2].;, 15 it 6ir . 

parata kalvipirapanta porul anaittu 
ner aka mun vantu nirlaime teratu 
teviru konta tiru malai mu tamil 
ternar vir’ a[i] 1I,9 aitt’ utit[\.2]ta nai 


149 Here I suggest that the form alaittu found in the ms. is one of the frequent cases of confusion 
between / and 
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All the meaning of the Prabandha’s of erudition not seen [before] 
came straight before [me and] stayed, unsought, 
on the day that arose, summoning with distinction those who examine 
the threefold] Tamil of the sacred garland that distinguishes god 150 . 

STSffnpjri, $(jTjU)rrrr)(23i lUfTsirirCSsusaT &tu)(o1li0lditw 
ST6STl^JW STSOTSSTSitSji I f JTSKolM -Ar — OTWffyii 
iJljr)6i]rr&j CSurrirsrrsir (Surrr uSlrr(Lp 
U)p6Uir^J SUITLp8)3)J&(a}sil6isT 6VITILI. 

enrum tirumarke alarven em peruman 
enrum ennakke piran avan enrum 
piravata per alan per ayiramum 
maravatu valttuka en vay. 

Always I am the servant of Tirumal, my great one. 

Always he is my lord. Always, 

without forgetting, let my mouth laud 

the thousand names of the unborn great man. 

ajrLDsmrroj [1.3] ^ira^rrir CS^fruT 

6i)6us3)6jrLj Quirrrjrpj^j LD0jB^u5]y) (jjnjl&jCojj. 

tavalat tamarait [1.3] tat’ dr koyil 

avalaiporrutum arum tamil kuritte. 

We shall worship her 
in the pollen-filled temple of white lotus, 
pondering rare Tamil. 


Ainkurunuru (1) 

Equally well known is the Venpa enumerating the five authors of the five series 
of hundred poems that form the Ainkurunuru, again sorted into five tinai-s. It is 
transmitted in only two of four complete manuscripts of the text. The informa¬ 
tion, however, is confirmed by the intermediate colophons, which name the tinai 
along with the author after each hundred. Apparently there is no verse (or none 
is extant) that explains the patikam principle - the ordering into decades. There 
are, however, intermediate prose colophons after every tenth poem (in addition to 
the kUavi-s ) which contain the heading of the decade, while the oldest palm-leaf 
even names the decades in the margin. 


150 te can be read as a short form for tevam or as tem, “sweetness”, that is, “a garland that takes 
sweet distinction”. 
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TT (TVM /] p. 122 = im. 102-0202, C3 [UVSL 98] im. 118 


LD0ai (SiDrrjLbCSijrraSl Qr^iu^sCw ^psusitr 
0rru(0^1 cKiJl60ir <950^liu 
LUTfflDSO (S UJ IT SI) ITp 63) 3) LI 63T(y) 61)633 61) (SuiuCo63T 
0/rffinsO (Sujrsin!rfc]( 8 jg)J 0/npj. 


*lb OLDfrrriiCSufr^] C3; (owiryihGiurnf] TT 
*2b 0Ty(0cTl TT; 0fbl(0^1 C3 

*4bc (Sion snj ^ix^ru :i,:i m C3; (Su i:i tt'ihhi ihm nyr$ TT 

marutam orampoki neytal ammuvan 
karutum laininci kapilar karutiya 
palai otalantaipal mullai peyane 
nul aiyor ainlairunuru. 

Marutam by Orampoki, Neytal by Ammuvan 
imaginative Kurunci 151 by Kapilar imagined 
Palai by Otalantai, many Mullai by Peyan, 

[are] the masters 152 of the string 153 for the Ainlcurunuru. 


Kalittokai (4 plus 1) 

The following four Venpas, none of them found in any surviving Kali ms., 154 actu¬ 
ally deal with the Kalittokai, the former two with the question of authorship and 
compilation, the latter two with the content and poetic quality of the text itself. 
The first is the basic source four our “knowledge” about the five Kali authors; the 
manuscripts only occasionally name the author along with the tinai in the inter¬ 
mediate colophons. The relation seems less firmly established than in the paral¬ 
lel case of the Ainkurunuru, as is indicated by one palm-leaf ms. from the GOML 
[R 2075/TR 2229] of Palaikkali that provides the name of each poem’s author. 155 


151 Here the oldest manuscript unequivocally reads the discarded variant lcurunci instead of the 
printed standard form kurinci (as found in the later ms.). 

152 The form aiyor is in fact ambiguous. We can either take it as a honorific plural of ai, “lord, 
master”, or as the number five, which would imply five explicit scholars. 

153 Surprising here is the use of the word nul, which normally refers to theoretical texts. This 
makes me inclined here to take it in its literal meaning, “string”, which might be a reference to 
its not being only an anthology (like most Cankam texts), but an ordered anthology (in five hun¬ 
dreds that are made up of groups of ten). 

154 Sadly, of eleven Kali mss. still extant, only two are complete and include the final colophon, 
the most obvious place to insert such a stanza. So most probably the evidence is simply lost. 

155 See Rajeswari 2009 for details. 
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Kaliyaraycci [GOML R-5780], Anantaramaiyar edition, Cettiyar edition 


(olLJ0rBJ35(5)lBi(2tKfr65r UIT6JD6V t£ljl6l)63T 

u)0Jis^6yr njir&sisT w(nja) — iDfnji^CSarrLp 
StSTSO^J^a^ ($(T63r(y)6i)67O60 (661)603, 61)06500 (5 61) 

d£6i)6lil61)6l)fT(f d)6Mn_ <966)51. 


*lcd <siJl 6063 r K. A. ms., EAv; <elI 1 s 06 ot (ajrf\tgjj&] EA, EC 

* 3 a 63 T 6 i)g)j 0 ^ EC; 6Tf6l)'60i.: r ji K. A. ms., EA 
* 3 c (661)60(5 K. A. ms., EAv, EC; r^susuis EA 

perunkatunkon palai kurihci kapilan 
marutan ilanakan marutam - aruncolan 
nalluruttiran mullai nallantuvan neytal 
kalvi valar kanta kali. 

Palai by Perunkatunkon, Kurinci by Kapilan, 

Marutam by Marutanilanakan, Mullai by 
Aruncolan Nalluruttiran, Neytal by Nallantuvan 
- [such is Kali] seen by those proficient in learning. 

Kaliyaraycci [GOML R-5780], Anantaramaiyar edition, Cettiyar edition 


j5rr(5lLb Quir^matrsisrno (561)60(5 ^jsussrTarrij 

(35 (5101670(d£ (ol^TcK 35633 3JJ63)633rLiq6l)(S61J(nf — (o(5(j))61Jinr 
c36LL(5l637fr(fl6U 61) 613 3j (2(5 73(5) 0351315)3515) 356l5]uil63163)(2LU 
c36LLq.67srir63r (651361)35(2(5131335 (3j. 

*lc (661)60(6 K. A. ms., EC; (56i)6i)j5 EA 

* 2 d S|S( 5 KSuTfr^gj K. A. ms., EA; S^(St 6 uinr EA, EC; S^( 5 K 56 uirjr EAv; (S^^luSuir^gj EAv 

natum porul canra nallantuvan ac’ am 
cutu pirai cokkan tunai pulavor - tetuvar 
ldittunave valattotu konkam kaliyinaiye 
kuttinan halattorkku. 

Nallantuvan, worthy of the subject matter to be established, 
has joined for the inhabitants of the world the luxurious honey[-sweet] Kali, 
so that those who seek the savants [that are] companions of Siva 156 
wearing the crescent moon, who is a support, will enjoy the feast . 157 


156 I.e., presumably the scholars of the Caiikam whose protector, ever since Nakklran’s pream¬ 
ble, is Siva himself. 

157 Or, understanding the syntax in a different way, we can take unavu as a noun and valattotu 
as a second object coordinate with kaliyinai : “... has joined the honey[-sweet] Kali along with the 
luxury of a feast for those who seek the savants ...” 
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Kaliyaraycci [GOML R-5780], Anantaramaiyar edition, Cettiyar edition 

LifrsmsO qsMrrrai 63Tfru(&i(§£ji(6i)c#] 
iu[rai&LD6ifl uj, l_ 6OLDrru)0Ji — (oT,T&(o]&T6iiTnS\ 
iHld)s61(i^3,3isir (yi&stnsV uilfrrfijalliuCSumE (o&irQnjihajaJ 
L|6t)6J)jf5I 3iStSl(yi6jnp (S^ITLiq. 

*2c sOLfHTLD^;® K. A. ms.; 6O63aflLD0 ; s EA, EC 

*3d (q'E.t^^l/ ij)6L' EA, EC; SasirSl^iij^st) K. A. ms., EAv 

*4b ^6i5](y)S3>fD K. A. ms., EA, EC; <E6i5)ii(Slaijr6tDtE EAv 

EAv (alternative version for 2-4 quoted from Nampi Akapporul ) 158 : iuira;a;(g)Sff 

60ffirafi w(nydjLD — (orBT&(8jihi&T | 6i5l6iJ6^]0^a;65r (y)6iJ63>sO uiiirr&J« ssr^iQ^iiiTiSO | GWir6b 
f fyirsfilsisr O'T) 7 670 7, 

pokk’ ellam palai punartal narum kurinci 
yakkam ali utal amar marutam - ndkk’ onri 
il iruttal mullai irankiya pokk’ er neytal 
pullum kali murai koppu. 

All [kinds of] going away Palai, uniting fragrant Kurinci, 

being vexed that cares for increase flourishing Marutam, 159 glance concentrated, 160 
being in the house Mullai, as if in an aggrieved mode 161 Neytal, 

[all these] joins the orderly arrangement of Kali. 162 

Anantaramaiyar edition 

£ttt &6filaj(ol8iT63>3i&(aj& (oItsiishsot (jjjj51u(olu(y]$ 
r(?TTir j£l6l)jj3i611T<k(8)U — (oUTTTSll 

(y)T)p6lfl&& (o611 633T(fj) 6Yt(oW (olUTTLD(IjUUSST TJ IT SSST(LpTj6D 60LI 
UT)T)6lf}&(d) Ifick&T) U&LD. 


158 Note that this variant found as one of many free-floating stanzas in the wake of Nampi 
Akapporul does not deal with the Kalittokai at all, but, presumably, with the five tinai-s as 
elements of Akam poetry. Note also the closeness to the original definition of uripporul in the 
Tolkappiyam ; of the five designations only the first differs, namely poklai ellam instead of the 
traditional pirital. 

159 Here the word order is slightly puzzling and the syntax can also be taken in a different way, 
reading two independent attributes to marutam: “Marutam distributing surplus [and] connected 
with being vexed.” 

160 Here noklai can be understood as referring to the mental eye of the heroine that is directed 
at the path of the hero and his imminent return. 

161 Here, we are presumably forced to take pokku in a different sense, perhaps as a synonym 
for valakku and thus as a behaviour, because going does not seem easily connected with Neytal. 

162 Two other ways of understanding the syntax of the last line are: “Kali [is] the orderly arrange¬ 
ment that joins ...”; or “Kali joins ..., linking them in the [above-mentioned] order” (where Icoppu 
is taken as an absolutive of kottal, “to string”). 
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cirar kalittokaikku cevvan lcuripp’ eluti 
nir dr kali cul nilattavarklai - per arvam 
urr’ alikka vent’ ulame dr marupp’ am’ a] mutalaip 
parr’ afikkum ak karpakam. 

The mind desirous of providing with great affection 

for those from the ground surrounded by backwaters full of water, 

writing down properly glosses to Kalittokai full of excellence, 

[is] that wish-fulfilling tree, which nourishes, seizing the first of men by one horn that 
day(?). 


The following stanza is found in a single manuscript and its copy, a ms. only of 
Palaikkali. It follows the final colophon of that section under the heading ‘venpa’. 
The topic of this slightly cryptic Akam-encased verse is Palai, either as the poetic 
theme connected with the tinai or as its actual manifestation in the Kali verses. 

G4 [GOML R-5783/TR-1112], G5 [GOML R-6843/R-5784] 


J$]06TT(ollJ [TIT jpsisTjD 6lil[T5ril/b@ W^TjJrLD 
Ou0i6CS^rr sirtrsnsO^ri) (ousmjj — stH(nj]T>dils3TU 
G>611S3STUyUJ (SsilSWSTUy 6lil(L£LJLI[rStD6lJ 

Co611StmTUyStiTSmj) SI 


*2b 6]T,j6‘)i6O0f) G4; iysnsns G5 
*4b G4; G5 

irul pora ninra viravirleum ancum 
perum tol arav’ alkul petai - virunt’ inpa 
ventiya venti nukara vilu palai 
ventinamai vittakaimai vittu. 

In order to desire what is desirable [and] enjoy, 

as a feast [and] pleasure, a girl with big shoulders [and] a snake-mound, 163 
who is afraid of mingling that lasts, while darkness falls, 

excellent Palai [is], while sowing what has been desired, the seed of bereavement. 

Excursus: Verses on Naccinarkkiniyar in the Kali transmission: 

A very different type of metrical text - since it has 57 lines one hesitates to call 
it a stanza - is found at the end of Kali in most editions and in two manuscripts, 
one of them a fairly old palm-leaf. In structure and ductus it is similar enough to 


163 aravu allail refers to the later standard simile of the female sex being like the hood of a 
cobra. 
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what is elsewhere called a ‘drappuppayiram’ (a laudatory preface), as is found with 
the Tolkappiyam or a ‘patikam’ (a preface) found in the Cilappatikaram. This sort 
of parallel probably induced the first Kali editor Tamotaram Pillai to put it at the 
beginning of his text under the heading drappuppayiram. The later editor Cettiyar 
terms this kind of text an uraicdrappuppayiram (a laudatory preface to a commen¬ 
tary), although he prints it at the end of the Kali text, not at its beginning. Of course 
we do not know much about the textual transmission in other cases. At least in 
the case of the Tolkappiyam, however, I have seen more than one manuscript that 
actually begins with the payiram. In fact Caminataiyar’s edition of the Pattuppattu 
contains a very similar row of verses, under the heading of “uraicdrappuppayirac 
ceyyutkaV’, but this is not confirmed by any manuscript that has been found so far. 

G1 [GOML D-210/TD-127] ff. 232a, 11.7-233a, G6 [GOML R-5754/TR-1075] im. 
250f., Tamotaram Pillai edition (ET), Anantaramaiyar edition (EA), Cettiyar 
edition (EC) 164 


urnf)<5i_6to Cout6Vu urrjij&i rBsvrQ&sriTfl 

fTjjnDU(j}1 UIT 63T(o)LIfT(17j 6M)| 6W 6M)| .gQ gni6ff)fr<3SfflU 
(oLJfr<95<350 CScK6YT6l51u Lj6V(o6l]rir Lj60&,t£\ 

6ifnr/f)(olufr06Yr Glurrdiljs&i 0/t<ScK61dld ujtulSI6id6vt^ 

Q{brr&&6mL svrrrdlu urrroui— 5 

(o)6U(Lg&j< Q&=rr6V6 £]ld (S1iJir0(60Li51ii) (^psanrfry 

u51(tg<s<®/D 6Tjmuj5^ 6U(Lg^^j(o)^rr6C 

Gl^rrsC^rru LSliu(olLD6^rs^)ijh urru6mu 

LDg}]61]IEJ 06W)6y LSl6irpjl QUJGSTT}][Ed 

c3567D6l)liil LD#j] QliJ 6VT6V)] 10 

f^1smpU_|61Dl_(S <560^^1 Q&ST(J)ltE]&6in!r &T6lSimr<3i 
&6Vs0rr LDrrjs^ir dsrrfu^j (S6U6wri^iLj 
fBsVsOrrjl 6i]6mi_(oiLirir njujuug] Co 6U6mt hj.il/ 

(Lp&nrriul&ni— oj1ll_ &r6wrLq.6in& u_|6tnfri)0j 

6i)T6rr(SrDfrir LjcSipijds 6un5l6ril6vflrr) QrDrflrjjg] 15 

^rrsarCo/Dir 063)(T3>0> ^6irari_u51ip^ Q&,rfliu 

(o)6OfT0u^j uitl _(51 (y)6mrruu6iJir& (ol&d)60r 

(LpsmrrujfD (ip(/p<9yii li6di_il/0 

G)LDT&51^l6mir^ &ni6wrirrh(o8irr 06D/rt»0fEj 

&66\&,Q3jir6mai& t»0^^l6iD6in'<® &mL<£lu51rr) cTssmtlt) 20 

06TT(6T^6TDJD lLj6ULD(Lp (oLD6D65T IL/6ULD(Lpj5 

G)^6rr6rf)^]fr) $6?D6Wfru(o)urr(iijiL (S&rrju 

61j6YT(6061DJD ILJ6ULD8) (oluiT061D6YT(S 


164 Anantaramaiyar and Cettiyar apparently just reprinted the text as it was established by 
Tamotaram Pillai, changing a few metrical splits as was customary among Tamil editors of the 
second and third generation. The former edition, however, is valuable in that it gives variants in 
footnotes, as was not done in the editio princeps. 
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(o)<95fr6TTLJ6Ufrc95 (o)a3rr6tr6Tr<95 (&jrrf)uurr51r}} ^j6syrir<£<$ 

llilsTD/Dcj^U S)l_/fT0(60<95 (o)c95lUc£JL£) 6KS?Dc95SD liJ 25 
Q^rfljs^j (firGlupjd Qsirrsif^j^ 

^jsmpuu® QufT0(o)6Trrr(51 (o)s=rrrr)(olurr([^srr 6iHlsrr^<^l 

(Lp 6tf)jT) LJ LI I_ 61/]sff)6tfr6tf)lU (Lpq_^ 0 J* anriLupu 

U fTL_liJ_67DI_ (o)LDILILIUrr® UfT/5J0/D^ S)d5ff)6ll)d5<9>]U 

u/rrr)ui_ njjr66l6vr lUTUL/rr) sii67nrr5j+3 30 

r 5 rrr)(oluujir Quiurririu r 5 i_UL/<£ dli—^dilu 
(SuirrojD 6ifl6ffrgni67D/n (o)urr(ijj6Yr(olupj 6U6m 

67D61/UJ<9S[i) q<StpfB0J LD6wfl(LpLf- (£jL_ LplLI 

(olumiiu^sb 6inr6ird,6md, S)urra>]rjjd 5 S)<Fj5d5u51y? 

<flrjj^rr iD&nrflsinujdB (o)^6WcKi_6b Lcrrr^lsOu) 35 

6Uj5&irr ^ifluu 6U67DrrS)u0 6U(0<$u 
(olufTiuujfr S)i£>rr tjjlLj&up &mpujrr)i < 35 fTL_<$d 5 
£p 0£>£>0 (Lp6jfl6U63T <® 0 ^^l^j (o) 6 U 6 aTWU 
U0u(o1ufT06YT (Kirj-fBgj S)urr 0 L_S)i_fn_/rij u®^^j 

6)Hl6V)6VT(ohurr® (LpLpUJU L_|67D6^TU_J63)fT lLj^DfT3)^J 40 

rr,s060jrS} si/smi^iu Gl^rrsoCSu rnr&rrsir 

<3irrL-<fliLj!Bi &rr<£\6isf\ UJpjllUU 
(o1ufT0(o)l_ffl 0^Jf5(ol^fr67D^ liil0U^J UfTL_Uf.fr) 

dlgjGhjtTQTj (o) 6 YiwfD 6 K (o)6jr(Lg3jrr Sldg/ryfluj 

6 lJlgjS)uf T0 S) 6YT6flTfl)d5/D ( o&fT)Ll 6^67O[r0>£>Jli) 45 

^6WLlilLp Q&ilfljjj&i 6\16MTLf&>Lp LD67DfT)ColiJfrSOT 

6U6MTLpL61ir (3j=rr6^D6V LD^jrrrr Ljrfl^6u f) 

QsOSMTLpS^nS 1 6lH WfEJcSB 6103* SUfT^rTStfT 
uuflsirir) (o«6rrsi/l urnra^ 6nrr<3= 

67frfr6BTLD67D(D gjSTnrflrijds fBfTjr)(o1ufr0 SUITUJ 50 

0/TUJ (6T)[T6JT Lfilljjrj}3) <£l61]&<9H-.ir 

^rrCoSOT ujTc^hu ^sisrsjmD ujitot 
sisTsifldsTfr) surrujsTDLD rrj&^sjrrrir) dlevfhurr 

5(5T06lJls7D613T *L)_IL| LD06lillUL£) SI U fT^l llll siST 

LD06l51lU 0gy(y)65f) QprflailfilLp 6lfl6Yr(EJ<95 55 

fy>f^ iu,L$l &rrsvii) 

6urry51 6urrifluJhjD ldswtlSI^ds 1 iurr(o67rr. 

*2b-d ufT6ffrS]ijfr0 6M)i swr 6M)i <^] gni67orrafflLi Gl+6; 6urr6arS)urr0 6M)i 6W67nyf)<g5] g)i67Dfragiu EAv; 
6Ufr6jrSlufT0 6M)I 6TOT6TOflc^l 6^)l6MTITjh^l ET, EA, EC 
*3a (oL/frcK t »0 Gl+6; (Su rra&rpj ET, EA, EC 

*5ab S)^fT<Kt»67DLD <flj 5 ^lLI G5j Sl^cKcSSTDLD t^)f 567 Dd 5 UJ Glj S]^fT<Kt»67DLD c#ll 5 S 7 Dd 5 lU EA; (o^SidllU 
c^lfBSTn^uj ET, EA, EC 

*6a S) 6 U(tp^^j (0 ET, EA, EC; (o)6U(Lg3ig]Lb G6; CSsurB^ j(tnj G1 
*7c sii (Lg^^j(o)^T6i) Gl+6, EAv; 6U(Lg&<$G)rDrra) ET, EA, EC 
*8b LSliuQiDsjr^jjB Gl+6; lSIujQld^ujb ET, EA, EC 
*9d S)uj6T3T67oi G6; S]uj6ffnry Gl; Quj6vt6vt ET, EA, EC 

*lla JTjlSS)T)ILj 67DI_dfe G6; f^1s7DpUL|67DI_ Gl; fTj!67D60U_|67DI_ET, EA, EC 

*14d LLj67D(r ET, EA, EC;_Gl+6 

*15a 6VT6ir(orDfrir ET, EA, EC;_rr Gl+6 
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*15bc L-i&tlpji}3i 6urr$l6ril6irflrr) ET, EA, EC; L/3ifJp6ijpjl siilsor nfilrr) G 6 , EAv; Lj&Lp surrflsiflsvrrrflsirr G 1 
*17c (y)6mnru6i]ir& ET, EA, EC; (y)6V)iruusurr) G 6 , EAv; (y)6mrDuu6urr& G1 

*18cd U6ff)i _ itf^j 6i5G 6 , EAv; u 6 mi_u _|0 6i ildsgj Gl; qs^tr lm_ si^smir^^j ET, EA, EC 

*20d c956Mn_fr) G 6 ; cK 6 OTri_+ Gl; Ldgrb ET, EA, EC 
*21a 06iT(6063)(D Gl, ET, EA, EC; 06 Yr( 6 r£ 6 B)rr G 6 
*22d (S&rbu Gl, ET, EA, EC; (S&rruu G 6 
*23d (o1ufr0OT)6Yrci Gl, ET, EA, EC; (Sluir06Yr<56T>6ror<$ G 6 
*24a (o)&rr6rru6iJir<3i Gl+ 6 ; (o)&rr6rruGuir ET, EA, EC 

*25a-c uJlsmnQ&rflu (51urr0(60<® Q&iLis^ti) Gl, ET, EA, EC; uJl6inpu(olur(iij (srij&Q&iLigjLb G 6 

*27b SlufT 0 (ol 6 ifrfr (51 Gl, ET, EA, EC; (olurr(^Cosrrrr( G6 

*29d Qprfl 6)51 pgju Gl+6; Qdgffldsgju ET, EA, EC 

*30d 6usinir3j3> Gl+6; 6^6iofrd5d5 ET, EA, EC 

*32d 6 U 6 mi_^ 0 jLb G 6 ; 6U6idld^^ju) Gl, EAv; siilsmbiJliL/d) ET, EA, EC 

*33a &D6UujdEii) Gl+ 6 ; 6td6uuju) ET, EA, EC 

*34c Qufr^lfs^ Gl+ 6 v, ET, EA, EC; (o1u/T6i51fB^ G5 

*34d (SltF/jj^uily? G 6 ; Qa=^^i£\iL Gl; (51 &r}j&iL6lLp& ET, EA, EC 

*35d-43c [gaps in G 6 ] 

*36c 6 usiDtrQu 0 G 6 , EAv; 6U6 tot(51lj0 ET, EA, EC 

*38a $ 0^^0 Gl; ^l 0 ds ^0 ET, EA, EC 

*46b Qprflnjai Gl, EAv; G5, ET, EA, EC 

*46c susmtli<3si^ Gl, ET, EA, EC; 6 U 66 rq<*Lp G 6 

*49c urrrrpg] Gl, ET, EA, EC; uron-pg] G 6 

*51c Lfilrojijds Gl+ 6 ; r£l 6 mrori} 0 i ET, EA, EC 

*53cd nj&'fisvrrrri) dilstrflujfr Gl+ 6 ; nj&<f\6ifTrrit&i <^l6vfhu ET, EA, EC 

*54a 6OT06iil63)s»r Gl+ 6 , EAv; sfff)06i5l6*DSffr ET, EA, EC 

*54d (51 Li fr^lnil 6 ^r Gl, ET, EA, EC; (Slufr^lniluilsoT G 6 

*56b ujjLfl ET, EA, EC; gy,y51 Gl +6 

pal katal pola paranta nal neri 
nul patu pal porul nunnutin uraittu 
pokk’ aru kehi pulavor pulattin 
nal porul potinta tukk’ amai yappinai 

tokkamai cintayan aid parpata 5 

As one who reflects what had been gathered 

on verse abiding in balance that bundled the four matters 

of erudition for scholars of transmitted knowledge difficult to navigate, 

talking subtly about the matters/meanings in the parts that occur in the treatise 

of good ways spread like the milk ocean, 

eluttum collum porulum im munrum 

ilukk’ ara aynta valuttu tol clrtti 

tolkappiyam ennum totu katal parappai 

maruvum kuraivum inri enrum 

kalaiyin nirainta katir mati ennum 10 

nirai-utai kalattin netum karai kana 

kalla mantar karpatu ventiyum 

nal ariv’-utaiyor nayappatu ventiyum 

urai itaiyitta kantikai uraittum 
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wanting the instruction of unlearned people 

that do not see the shore, by the full vessel 

that is called radiant mind filled with arts, 

always without fault and shortcomings, 

on the expanse of the collective ocean called Tollcappiyam, 

of flawless, choice, praising, ancient reputation, 

of this trinity: syllable and word and matter, 

wanting what is longed for by those who possess good knowledge, 

teaching a brief exposition inserted in a commentary, 

amor pukalnta arivinin terintu 15 
canror uraitta tan tamil teriyal 
orupatu pattum uraippavarkk’ ellam 
urai aram mulutum patai uruvittum 
oli tirai talattin unarntor uraikkum 

kalittokai karuttinai katciyin kantark’ 20 

unsheathing the weapon of complete virtue of a commentary 

for all those who talk about the ten songs, 

garland of cool Tamil taught by those who are learned, 

clear in [their] knowledge, who had praised the noble ones, 

for seeing insight into the design of the Kalittokai, 

commented upon by those who perceive the site of sounding waves]?), 

uUurai uvamamum enai uvamamum 
tellitin terintu tinai porutk’ erpa 
uUurai uvamatt’ olitta porulai 
kolpavar kolla kuripp’ arint’ unartti 

iraiccip porulukk’ eytum vakaiyai 25 

tirappata terintu cirpera kolii 

managing clearly [and] excellently to improve 
the manner to arrive at the meaning of Iraicci, 

informing, after having understood the intention, when those take it up that take 
the meaning hidden in the inset, 

to be appropriate to the matter related to setting, having clearly understood 
the inset simile and the other similes, 

turaippatu porulotu col porul vilakki 
muraippata vinaiyai mutittu katti 
patt’-itai meyppatu pank’ ura terivittu 

parpata nulin yapp’ ura varaitta 30 

narpeyar peyaray natappa kitatti 
porra in urai porul pern ataittum 

illuminating word meaning along with matter pertaining to theme, 
showing orderly [and] completely the worlc(?), 
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clarifying equally the physical manifestations in the song, 
putting at rest, for them to be affective as names, the four names 
delimited, for verse to occur, in the treatise, in a way well arranged, 
being appointed(?) to obtain the meaning in sweet drops, to be cherished, 

vaiyakam pukalntu mani muti cuttiya 
poyyil vankatai potinta cen tamil 

cintamaniyai tel katal ma nilam 35 

vantat’ arippa varai peru vanci 

poyya moli pukal mai aru katci 

tint talai munivan karuttitu enna 

paru porul katintu porul totarp patuttu 

vinaiyotu mutiya punai urai uraittum 40 

[with the words] “this is the intention of the brilliant sage 
with faultless sight, praise for [his] falseless words” 
in mountain-great Vanci city, as the clear sea sifts 
without success the great soil, 

rejecting blotched meanings, effecting the link with meaning, 
making an ornate commentary, to end the trouble on the Cintamani 
in redolent refined Tamil, the heavenly story without false 
that wore a sapphire crown, praised by the world, 

nal ariv’-utaiya tol per dean 
kalviyum katciyum kacini ariya 
porul teri kuruntokai irupatu pattirk’ 
itu porul enravan elutat’ oliya 

itu porul enratark’ erpa uraittum 45 

when scholarship and insight 

of the old great teacher possessing good knowledge 

was left unwritten, he having told the meaning to twice ten songs 

in the Kuruntokai where meaning is to be understood, for the world to know, 

making a commentary in order to take charge of expressing this meaning, 

tan tamil terinta van pukal maraiyon 
vant’ imir colai matura puri tanil 
en ticai vilanka vanta vacan 
payinra kelvi parattuvacan 

nan marai tuninta narporul aldya 50 

liberally praised brahmin to whom cool Tamil was clear, 
inhabitant who came, for the eight directions to shine, 
from Maturai city with groves where bees hum, 

Bharadvaja of practised transmission, 

who is the four meanings resolved in the four Vedas, 
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tuya nanam iranta civa cutar 
tane akiya tanmai alan 
navinra vaymai naccinarkiniyan 
am vinai katiyum amviyam potiyin 

maruviya kuru muni ten tamil vilanka 55 

uli uli kalam 

vali vali im man-micai yane. 

the man of a nature that is Siva’s glow 
itself, who traversed pure knowledge, 

Naccinarkiniyan, of practised truthfulness, 

so that shines the clear Tamil of the short sage (Akattiyan) linked 

with mount Potiyil with waterfalls, who masters difficult tasks, 

a time of aeon upon aeon 

may he live, may he live on this earth. 

The following two verses are transmitted for Kali with the longer exposition, one 
in the usual Venpa, one in the rarer Aciriya Viruttam. Since all three of them 
mention the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar - in fact the latter two exclusively 
sing the praise of the great commentator - we can conclude that they cannot be 
earlier than the 14 th century. 

G1 [GOML D-210/TD-127] f. 233a, G6 [GOML R-5754/TR1075] im. 250 f„ 
Anantaramaiyar edition, Cettiyar edition 

Q^rrsOanruiSliu^^ljD (o)/Dfr(g0>0> Qurrttjjsnftn&rraigj 
QLD6i)60(nr<95(<5 Ghrirruu stfltfrflgjsmrraj&jrsir Q&rr&sVrrir 
LDgjrrrr LjifluH&rfhurrsiT ld rrLosing)(2 ujit tfifleiruSi 
did£)[nnr *i_(olrnnf)uLi<® cEOTffr®. 


*2b Qmrruu Gl+6, EA, EC; (oldidu EAv 

*3 LD^jrrr LjrfhiJI&fflujrrsifT LDirLD&nroCoujrr 6vfl6rru& Gl+6, EAv; LD^jsiDfrfS^^) 6vrrrir<^<^l6iffhu6ir 
LDiTLDStDT)(2liJrrS3T EA, EC 

*4ab &$rrrrir *i_Q(nnf)LJLj<& G6; cKdJjlrnnr EA; cK^liflsar &t_Qrrn5]uu& EAv; 

<sd£)/f)6rr <5hL_(ol{rrr51uu<® EC; rnr (olrrrr51uu& G1 

tolkappiyattin tolaitta porul anaittum 
ellarkkum oppa init’ uraittan col dr 
maturapuri iniyan ma maraiyon inpa 
katirar cutar orippa kantu. 

He who pleasingly commented, agreeable to all, 

on the whole of meaning/matter gathered in the Tolkappiyam 

[is] the pleasing one from Maturai city filled with words, the great brahmin, 

having seen [it] when the light of him with pleasing rays 165 was harmonious. 


165 inpa katirar cutar: since cutar usually refers to the sun or its light, it is likely that the attrib- 
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Caminataiyar, the first to print this verse in his Pattuppattu edition of 1989, 166 fol¬ 
lowed by the later Kali editors, definitely chooses a lectio facilior, but whether it is 
from a manuscript or not cannot today be ascertained. 

uraiccirappuppayirac ceyyutkal (Pattuppattu, Cam. 1961, p. lvivff.) 


QaiirGO&rriJ LSliu^^lrr) QGl u T(r^6rr6m6irr^^j ld 
6Ta)6Vmr<3i(3j GIldtlju — Gl&r&sOmr 

LDg]6mrrj53 : <£l L£mD6mrr)(3ujrrttr cEd)6i51<* 

<95d>)ff)63T *l_(Sl(r p51uu& &6Wr(j)\. 

tolkappiyattin tolaitta porul anaittum 
ellarkkum oppa init’ uraittan - col dr 
maturai naccinarkldniyan ma maraiyon kalvi 
katirin cutar erippa kantu. 

He who pleasingly commented, agreeable to all, 
on the whole of the accumulated meaning/matter of the Tolkappiyam 
[is] Naccinarkkiniyan from Maturai filled with words, a great brahmin, 
having seen [it], for the lustre of the beams of [his] erudition to shine.] 


G1 [GOML D-210/TD-127] f. 233a, G6 [GOML R-5754/TR1075] im. 250 f., Tamotaram 
Pillai edition, Anantaramaiyar edition, Cettiyar edition 

L/dF 6 ff)c!FLDfr 6l)67n6VriU (SlD&LD (olU 6 TT 6 Uf^fT U0c9£]<95 <K1T6BT]D 

(o)6Uc£<$6ffr rrrr) rrfl&n&iLi tLp6MT 6mi un£\rrQ^,6sr (o)6U(Lg/rfr Glsi/c^sar 
i£\3=^6^rr 6Mrrr(6W)Lb 6iil6aiyr(o6Mrfnr ^j3iir(^6uir (Ssu^Courr^ 

6 nrj : <fl6VTrrrr) <$6iffhur sirrfr6iil6i) 6pi 6g>fr rsstflsVsuir r5s0(Ss0rrir. 

*2d LDL6hrQ^6sr Gl+6, EAv; i£>i£lLpQ&>6isT ET, EA, EC 
*2e G) 6 U(Lgi]jrr Gl, ET, EA; Gl6U(L^rrrr G6, EC 
*2f SIsucF^sot Gl+6, EA, EC; Glsu&cflsti ET 
*3a u51<j t #)6in'fr Gl+5; (oliri^sffrfr ET, EA, EC 
*3d 0 ]<»/r 06 Ufr Gl+6, EAv; L6l6m& : (3j6uir ET, EA, EC 

*4a-e suTcF^syrfrT) &51ttfhurr 6vnr6tfl ttr6V 6yi &nrr r^siTlsCsuir Gl; 6irr3 : <£l6imrrr) <$&ffhurr stfnr sill 6V 6yi sip rr 
j 56 iHl 6 V 6 uir G6; 6&r3<£]6JTrir& sHl&yfhurr 6&rrr<nJI 6JT6V syi stnir rs6ij]6i)6Ufr EAv; sffrah^lsffr rrir& a^lssfluj 
GIgst&'TI 6 VTg)ijijdii£\Lp 0j<sfT6u/r EA, EC; nj& : <£l6in'trir<9i <^l6vfliurr (SIott^c#) 6OT7ryrcjd5u51y? §j<sfr6uirET 


ute inpam, that is, pleasant, not scorching, indicates that this cutar is the moon. It is also pos¬ 
sible to split katir dr cutar, “the light full of rays”, which is slightly awkward, but having an 
honorific suffix for a celestial body is likewise surprising. The whole phrase then might refer to 
the commentator’s making the commentary at an auspicious moment. 

166 One would have to check, however, the early editions of the Tolkappiyam. There the verse 
might be found in an even earlier form. 
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paccai mal anaiya mekam pauvam nirparuld kanra 
eccinal ticaiyum unnum amirtena elu-na veccin 
miccil nal-nalum vinnor nulcarlcuvar veta potan 
naccinarldniyan navil urai navilavar nalldr. 

Good people study the good words from the tongue of Naccinarkiniyan, 
knowledgeable in the Vedas of the heavenly ones, who daily enjoy the remainder 
from the heat of the one with seven tongues (Agni), like ambrosia, absorbed by all the direc¬ 
tions from the excess that drips after the green, Mal-like cloud has drunk from the ocean. 

Cam. ( Pattuppattu edition) adds the metre and has a few variant readings: 
uraiccirappuppayirac ceyyutkal (Pattuppattu, Cam. 1961, p. lvivff.) 
aciriya viruttam 

LldfflD^LfHT S06D6UriU (Slfi&LD (d) U6ir6Ul£lT 3HTSSTT) 

ST^^lsSTTJT) Jjjl(L pSfftfTOTJU [£>Ll5lLpGlai65r (o)61](LgrBT (o}s 

6wrir(sn>ii 6iil6Mr (osmtitt (Ssnjj (Suira^sisr 

ailsafliu Slssrj,#] srsTjgjpjjifilLp r^jsiT6uir rij6b(o60trir. 

paccai mal anaiya mekam pauvam nir paruld kanra 
eccinal ticaiyum unnum amiltena elu na eccil 
meed nal nalum vinnor micailaivar veta potan 
naccinarkldniyan eccil narum tamil nukarvar nalldr. 

Good people study the Tamil fragrant from the saliva of Naccinarkiniyan, 
knowledgeable in the Vedas of the heavenly ones, who daily praise [and] partake of the 
remainder from him with seven tongues (Agni), like ambrosia, absorbed by all the direc¬ 
tions from the excess that drips after the green, Mal-like cloud has drunk from the ocean. 


Paripatal ( 1 ) 

A truly remarkable piece of evidence is the following Venpa on the Paripatal, 
transmitted in a single manuscript. Paripatal is the most badly mutilated text of 
the whole corpus, coming down to us only in three fragmentary palm-leaves and 
partly restored from quotations. Only from this verse do we know what it was sup¬ 
posed to contain in its entirety: 

C2 [UVSL 1077], UVSL edition 

$ 1 ( 1 ) ID IT JT) c^l 0 ( 5 fr 6 OT 0 Q< 9 : 6 ij( 26 UL _0 (LpLfUdg 
(o]d5fT0L/i riL(^)<3s c95ir(i))c95frL_ QcKrrsaTrp] — u>06ifl6fff)u j 
6tD6U6tDUJUj!0 U<g)<g) (7 77)1 LDTLD^J6tD[T rTSOT(o1«6WU 
( ol&LUUJUrfl UfT!_ ft) pjlfDLD. 


*2b &rr(i))&riL C2, Cam.; <95fnKo<»ir(60a5 Cam.v 
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tirumarlc’ iru nanlcu cevvetlcu muppatt’ 
oru pattu katukatlc’ onru - maruv’ iniya 
vaiyai iru patt’ aru ma maturai nank’ enpa 
ceyya paripatal tiram. 

For Tirumal eight, for Cewel thirty-one 

songs, for her who guards the forest(?) 167 one, for the Vaiyai, 

pleasing to unite in, twenty-six, for great Maturai four, they say, 

[are] the constituents of the perfect Paripatal. 

Today’s text contains seven of eight hymns for Tirumal, that is, Visnu, eight of 
thirty-one hymns to Cewel-Murukan, nine of twenty-six hymns to the river Vaiyai, 
and a few fragments pertaining to Maturai. The one hymn to Korravai (or to the 
ocean?) is lost. How old, however, is this Venpa? The extant manuscripts testify 
to a transmission that was already disrupted. While two are in very bad condition, 
the third evinces numerous gaps and blank stretches. This rather points to, rela¬ 
tively speaking, recent losses of information, that is, within the last few genera¬ 
tions of transmission in the 17 th or 18 th century. By contrast, the Patirruppattu, the 
other incomplete text, where the first and the last decade are supposedly missing, 
shows a situation resigned to this state. The manuscripts are mostly in quite good 
condition and simply begin with poem No 11. 


Coda 

Not in any way related to the Ettuttokai is another small group of poems. They 
occur (as a sort of afterthought) in two manuscripts, the first two verses being 
scribbled in pencil on the backside of the colophon of an AN paper manuscript 
(dated to 1903/04), the other (in fact two versions of the same fragment that pre¬ 
sumably was copied from some source), in equally “private” handwriting, in blue 
ink on an extra page in the end of an undated Patirruppattu paper manuscript. All 
of them are not fully decipherable and also not clear in their meaning. They are 
included here as a record of the various types of little paratexts found in manu¬ 
scripts, but also as a small gesture of respect to the men who spent so much time 
and energy on copying manuscripts in an age of printing - most probably because 
they felt that every scrap of information was precious and ought not to be lost. 


167 Katukal is understood by Gros (1968: XIII) as “la Guardienne de laforet”. He refers to a gloss 
by Naccinarkkiniyar on the Tirumurukarruppatai, to the extent that katukal should correspond 
to katukilal, “the Lady of the forest”, who is certainly Korravai/Durga. The variant kar-kol is prob¬ 
lematic too. Gros renders it as “le debut de la saison de kar“, but he does not give an explanation. 
In fact the word literally means “absorbing rain”, and in Timmumkarrupatai 7 it is used as a 
metaphor for the sea. 
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Illustration 1: Akananuru, C5 [UVSL9/72], vol. 3, p. 200 


lcattuppatatu lcacattaiyatu kanatta cantaik 
kettuppa tennai cella mattatila matarkai 
laittuppattalun kanir kanirennavu mocaikollu 
?vittaittalaik kinaiya momayirttalai mutarlcale. 

mutturamaiyarca?makal patiyatu 
tlrapana ranaya vikara pa 
maracUa kalatara vara ne 
nerava ratala kalaci rama 
paraka viya narana parati. 


i 

^ V 
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(nirantikal pacilai) kuntal onnu talpolinta 
makalir nirantikal uyartinai makalir nehcattum 
kurunteyvam taruum amor 
ccllul naraiycrppum maipatu 

polinta ldinta lollunal polinta 
uyartinai makalir neficattuc cekkun 
kuruntey vantaruu nirantikal pacilai 


III.3.2 Pattuppattu (19 Plus 12 Verses) 

The Pattuppattu, just as the Ettuttokai, has an enumerative stanza, or rather two 
of them. One is found in the Kilkkanakku manuscript mentioned above and in the 
editions, while a considerably longer version is found in a single paper manu¬ 
script. Remarkable about the cognate of the Ettutokai Venpa is its terseness. It 
neither gives the number of songs, simply using pattu, nor the full title of its com¬ 
ponent texts. Is this an exercise of fitting all ten into a single four-line Venpa, or 
does it go back to a time when the names were not as firmly established? From 
the colophons (in part confirmed by the commentaries of the poetological tradi¬ 
tion) we know that songs were referred to by names such as Murukarruppatai for 
Tirumurukarruppatai, and Perunkuriiici or Kurinci for the Kurincippattu, while the 
Malaipatukatam traditionally carried the title of Kuttararruppatai. 
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Kilkkanakku [UVSL 885, f. la], Tamotaran Pillai Kali edition, UVSL Pattup. Edition 


(y}0(3j (olLnr0j5rnru Lirrs35fl[r6OTr(51 (y)6bs3>6i) 

(d)u0(0 61]6nWgJSin!r& c£IT(0c£) — LD06lil63flliJ 
(S^rrscQtijt^l pj®J6vrstnL_ CSa5frdj0jrSl(0c^l iJL_q_s5nj 
UIT6JD6V :EI rjjQjjTftl'l* 11 ti' 


*lb (S)rjrr00rn5J Cam.; G}uirr^jjrjTgu ET 

*3ab (S&r6vQ/5(jjl pAlsursiDi Cam.; (a&rrso Qrs^lsurrsmi- ET 

*3c (S :T> 1T6C0^0T Cam., ET; Q a, irsir0af st;Kil.ms. 

*4b <£L_rra;(ola;ir(tj)ii> Cam.; a5Liri;(o)a;rr(^e_LC ET 
*4c uiril© Cam., ET; u<ggj Kil.ms. 168 

muruku porunaru pan irantu mullai 
perulai vala maturaikkanci - maruv’ iniya 
kolam netunalvatai kol kurinci pattinap- 
palai katattotum pattu. 

Muruku, Porunaru, the two Pan, Mullai, 

Maturaikkanci of growing luxuriance, jointly pleasing 
[and] beautiful Netunalvatai, exquisite Kurinci, Pattinap 
Palai along, finally, with Katam [are] Pattu. 

The longer verse gives somewhat more elaborate titles, but what is puzzling 
here (perhaps to the extent that editors refrained from printing it) is the fact that 
a person with a seemingly corrupted name (velpupan) is credited with having 
written ( elutinan ) the ten songs along with their commentary. Since we know 
the actual authors of text and commentary (as is confirmed by the colophons of 
the selfsame manuscript), what is being referred to must be the physical act of 
writing this particular manuscript, that is, most probably the palm-leaf predeces¬ 
sor of the composite paper copy that has survived. The patron for the undertaking 
also seems to be named. In short, the stanza integrates both kinds of informa¬ 
tion typical of scribal and traditional colophons, literary and transmissional, and 
provides us with a single instance where both is done in verse form. As already 
mentioned, this stanza is the only trace left of a colophon pertaining to a hyper¬ 
anthology. 


168 Here we may consider also the reading of the Kilkkanakku ms. which avoids the title alto¬ 
gether and just calls them “the Ten”. 
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G1 [GOML D-269 = D-120/TP-47] p. 280 f. 169 


(y)0cS(rfp] (olurr0f5[rrru rflnyurr shut irgjj (y}sbsjn 60 
Glu0(iiufr Gwsrrg }j LDgj&n rr* 
uiflaiiriu (olufr0i_(t^6Ufr £lr5©/56b 6urrs5>L 
ulcj-63tli ufrsmsO 0f5J(0c#l u)65>6036i_rr(Lp 
LD06UT0U3 (olurtfl&Lj&ni _ (ajyptSfflfrjTj S3>£i£Lp 
gjrrT6U0 &6UUU L|61i63T06>T Sl6U6ljq(?)u 
63ys3>ir0uJfr(51 (o}u)(L£^1sst 63rrrais)51s3rrr 6063T63rir 
Cs63r(r(Bj0(D)u0(sij (Sl^siJsuLi^ssDa 1 uqrrjrru 6 uitl£). 

murukam porunaru cirupanaru mullai 
perumpanaru maturaikkanci 
paritay 170 porul taluvar netunal vatai 
pattinappalai kuruhci malaikatamum 
maruvarum polil putai cut kalantai mu- 
turvaru civappapuvan aruI velpupan 
uraiyotum elutinan atalinal annan 
dnku pemm celvam micai urru vali. 

Murulcaru, Porunaru, Cirupanaru, Mullai, 

Perumpanaru, Maturaikkanci, 

Netunalvatai of those grasping the meaning properly, 

Pattinappalai, Kurunci and Malaikatam, 

because he has written [them] along with the commentary, 

Velpupan, grace to Civappapuvan who comes from the old 

town of Kalantai surrounded outside by groves overflowing with fragrance, 171 

let such a one live, experiencing the height of high, great prosperity. 

[Cam. starts his introduction with two verses, the first mentioning a Cankam in 
line 3 (not quoted here), the second, apparently incomplete, the pattup pattu in 
the last line: 


^J6!T5n_ff® (60f^i<3iS33r 6lil633TIl]_L_ (yjJBrfflT 
^633SOdSLsb U363360^1s0 LD(L£ jt^llLjLD 


169 As the Malaipatukatam forms the last of the ten songs, this verse is in fact found at its end. 

170 Can we understand paritay as variant form of paricu-ayl If paricu is rightly interpreted as a 
Tamilised form of Skt. sparsa-, the variation paricu/paritu might be possible (cf. Tamil masam/ 
matam for Skt. masa-; suggestion by Jean-Luc Chevillard). 

171 For maruvar, cf. Tevaram 7.53.1 maruvar konrai mati cuti, referring to Siva who wears the 
moon along with fragrant Laburnum flowers. Note that the translator, V.M. Subramanya Aiyar, 
splits the sandhi as maru-v-ar konrai, i.e. a “Laburnum satiated with fragrance.” I suggest split¬ 
ting maru-var, “overflowing with fragrance” as a formulaic variant to tem-pay, but in fact both 
possibilities amount to very similar semantic interpretations. 
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(olatShrrrflftna ILjlUILpa) (olpjTUJLDftnLD (SuTJi 
^LiLisusfl cTfflomjtnT) (ol & r lj u 6t? if) jld 

u65T6Brir susOjrqaitp Glaisacffirrfr i_rr6Mn_ 

J$)[rtr6US357W (T)£S)SSTIUG11 6Mfl[Ttr6U653TLb (SijrrstgiliqLb 
^]60[6j(§jru Slu T^l uflft) ftil6VrEj&ft)6iirrij) Glu0rijai6uai 
I6tr Ljrrij3i(jTjftm LD&8,gj6u iP^a^a, 

Jjl l?'Qlp6T[] I LI IffSD/l, 

j)j 5 ^rr^ &)6$sfhj)6ifiif}& &ft)6&rir Q&ftsrljr)] Ed.: Q&ftsrssT 

a_aid5U)ir l|<e(1£u51lj ua)gju liitiLQld. 

antarkal urukan vintita munnir 
alai katal laitittum malai nilam aluttiyum 
ten ticai uyarnta noymmaipoka 
ap pani cataiyark’ oppa virriruntum 
pal navalar pukal ten nat’ anta 
iravanan tanai avan ira vanam pokldyum 
ilank’ uru potiyil vilankal val perum tavatt’ 
akattiyan purant’ arul makattuvam milaitta 
amiltinin ciranta tamil enum matantai 
kantaratt’ ani mani kalan arac’ en[r]a 
uttamarpukalum ip pattuppattum. 

The highest one 

who is called king, with a decorative sapphire ornament on [his] throat, 

of the woman who is called Tamil, more excellent than ambrosia, 

abounding in greatness under the protective grace of Akattiyan 

of great penance, who lives on shining mount Potiyil, 

after he had drunk the rippling ocean of three waters in order to dissolve 

the affliction of the celestials, after he had pressed down the mountain into the ground 

and, as the lightness went, with which the southern direction had risen, 

after he had been seated in distinction equal to the one with matted locks on account of 

that performance, 172 

and after he had, by screaming]?), 173 made Ravana go, 
who ruled the southern land, praised by many poets, 
praises this Pattuppattu.] 

The following poems belong to the individual texts contained in the Pattuppattu. 
As already mentioned, the Tirumurukarruppatai, the only explicitly religious text 
in the collection, has a special status. In Caminataiyar’s edition there are ten plus 
two accompanying stanzas. But since there are many manuscripts, this number 
will increase considerably (as has been confirmed by the current editor Emma- 


172 Or ap pani cataiyarlai: “like that one with a snake in [his] matted locks”. 

173 iravanan/iravanam certainly contains a word play, but the details of this legendary episode 
are unclear. 
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nuel Francis). According to a note, Caminataiyar collected all the additional verse 
material he could find in various sources. However, even the other nine songs 
are richer in satellite stanzas than the rest of the corpus. Each is endowed with at 
least one verse and in one case there are three, coming to a total of sixteen verses. 
Almost all of them have already been printed, except for one verse attached to the 
Pattinappalai in one ms. (not every ms. contains all the verses, or even one verse 
per pattu). 


Tirumurukarruppatai (12) 

UVSL edition 

1. 

063fro 067Dij/f>i sSlnj , 000 irj pj,:ru> 

L|S3T7DS5>6l)UJ y,65(j (oluITLISS)l_UjrrUJ - ST637f^Jli 

^ssysiriuT ujiydliuir (oiutgirirptbir (SstsrtSir 

£_65>6HrUJ[r(alujfi3T 636161(61(3. 0]6D3). 

kunram erintay lairai katalir cur tatintay 
punralaiya putap poru pataiyay - enrum 
ilaiyay alaldyay er’ urntan ere 
ulaiyay en uUatt’ urai. 

You who have attacked the mountain, you who have cut down the demon in the roaring sea, 
you who are a weapon battling against the low-headed bhuta 17 ' 1 - always 
being young, being beautiful, you the bull of the one who is mounted on a bull (i.e. the son 
of Siva), 

you without suffering, reside in my heart. 

2. 

(0S377D GlLDljlr53j3)]61]IEl (0 S0Tpu(SuTT 
^63 TIJIhl d6LD(T(fll_rr <£— £g)633® p 65363163Tt& 
siDcK6iil(_(r r£ls3nD0j6^fEj d6T)G)u(r0j(i)(Jl(f) &rr3,&,gj6i]w 
Gl(DLU6lil(_(T SlffrsiTS5><3i CSsudJ. 

kunram erintatuvuh lainrappor ceytatuvum 
anr’ ank’ amarar itar tirttatuvum - inr’ ennai 
kaivita ninratuvuh kal potumpin kattatuvum 
meyvita virankai vel. 


174 Or: “you who have a fighting army of low-headed bhuta- s”. 
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Attacking the mountain and making a battle on the mountain 
and ending there [and] then the affliction of the immortals 
and standing without deserting me today and guarding the rocky grove 
- the lance in heroic hands that does not swerve from truth. 

3. 

s^irCosu pr6tnrr(j>6U6ti 6tfl6tm(S&svTrn' dlsmrnfiiLi-. 

£tCSshsV Gl^siiCSsn — suirrfl 

(3)Sff]a^a^(SsusC Qjnrtr)ir)(S6iisO (a^fTLDirTqiBi 063rrpjii 
gj6v>srr&,3j(o6i] gJjfflrarCSL gj6TO63sr. 

vira vel tarai vel vinnor ciraimitta 
tira vel cev vel tirukkai vel - van 
kulitta vel korra vel cur marpum kunrum 
tulaitta vel unte tunai. 

The heroic lance, the sharp 175 lance, the valorous lance 
for saving the side of the celestials, the lance in an auspicious hand, 
the lance bathed in water, the victorious lance, the lance that has pierced 
the chest of the demon is [his] companion. 

4. 

J[|s5r6UT ®LDrr0c95ir Sl60ffijr^l(5lLbs3>U« 

G)jnrsir6ST6)!i]sO(Ssiirr) (Sjiraiq jijaj (ol&rjr)p6uir — (y)S3T6STib 
ussflCSsmu (ol0(51i&j0S3rrr)ii ljl_(5106u ai (Sl5irrL_i_ 

JtSsfKSsvsaysV suirihi&jj 8 ,(§ld. 

innam oru kal enat’ itumpai Icunrulclcum 
kol navil vel cur tatinta korrava - munnam 
pani vey netum Icunram patturuva totta 
tani velai vanka talcum. 

Who has yet once more shortened my suffering, 

victorious one who has cut down the demon with [his] lance speaking of murder, 

it is befitting to bow before [your] solitary lance 

that has dug completely through the long mountain covered with dew. 

5. 

S3_63TSIDS5T £1 IUTL^lIU (SloUfT06US3>[TLq jf,LDLf^](SsOshT 

iJlsirsjnsaT (ohuir(ijSiisjnrriufr6h iJlssrSl^sbCSsVsir — UGisTssf](n)&n&3i 
(SjiTsVuuT suirCSsffrrrfr £ld5frq.ujsiil63>6BT 
CS6usOuurr (o)&rijt£\GwrLp (osu. 


175 Or tar-ai: “the lance wonderful with garlands”. 
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unnai oliya oruvaraiyum nampu-ldlen 
pinnai oruvaraiyan pincellen - pannirukai 
kolappa vanor kotiya vinai tirtt’ arulum 
velappa centi valve. 

I cannot long for anyone but you, 

I won’t follow in the wake of anybody else, 

father of the staff with twelve hands, father of the lance, who has the grace 
to end the bad karma of the celestials, life of Centi. 

6 . 

JI'ajj.Ti 6JJTITipj (IJj tK 

Qsutgij&iLrfl sOi^^QsOsrsr (oGuCoiriirsisTipjLD — Sirs (65 <$ 61 ) 

620$a5rr 6gf)0<KirgL>u5 (SajirsisripjLD 

(tp0*rr(olsu6Br (Srrtirgiswrrr (ipdiT. 

ancu mukan tdnrin aru mukan tonrum 
vem camaril ancal ena vel tonrum - neficil 
orukkal ninaikkin irukalum tonrum 
muruka enr’ otuvar mun. 

If he appears with a terrifying face, he appears with six faces. 

[His] lance appears in hot battle, saying “don’t be afraid.” 

If [you] think [of him] one time, both [of his] two feet will appear 
- before those who recite “oh Murukan”. 

7. 

(rp 0 <s(Ss 5 r (SWri )£)1 (y) 6561)60(3637 ifir(Sujir 6 &T 

(tp0tK(Ss5r llf^SOT LD&(]>63T — 063) <96 (y) 35 637 

3jLDiS](Siu irflsgrgntsiOLUj 65635763>i_<K<£rr (Sl60LiGlLir7(y)gjLb 

njlilJKolU 6ma5(o)aiT(LgCS6U 63TT63T. 

murukane centi mutalvane mayon 
murukane lean makane - orukai-mukan 
tampiye ninnutaiya tantai kal eppolutum 
nampiye kaitoluven nan. 

0 Murukan. 0 first one in Centi. 0 dark one, 

Murukan. 0 son of the lord. 0 little brother of him 
whose face has a trunk (Ganesa), always I adore 
your feet as a shield, lord. 

8. 

3517 < 35 < 95<95 35i76Ufr 6iil0i>353535iT6i) 

<3g(,T<950LJ UITLDT WrpKLp&GWT — y,350li> 

35i_ii)ijir (y)0cKir as^jlirCSsusOir [561)60 
£g)i_iHi35ir 653flrri5J35ir uilssfl. 
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lcaklca lcataviya ni lcava iruntalclcal 
arkkup parama maru mulcava - puklatm 
katampa muruka katir vela nalla 
itan kan irankay ini. 

At a time you were not on guard, who was asked to guard, 
being higher than anybody, without measuring the faults, 
o flowering Katampa, o Murukan, o you with a brilliant lance, 
deign to look at this good place now. 

9. 

urrihi^ssrp^jb u6isT®sf](njsm&ai (S&irwtT6isrrr)GisT ut^ld 
tSfTiEiaii-LJLilA &6MT(3j6rfl!r& — *(5rBJsiriD6b 

urr (ol6Br(tnj(S& iu6tnsf\(ip(iTj&irrr) fry Li LJ6toi_6imuLi 
Lj^&n&i urr* Gla5fr6MrCS(_ qaisb. 

paranlainrirpannirukai komanran patam 
karam laippik kan kulirak kantu - curunkamal 
acaiyan neiice animurukarruppataiyai 
pucaiya konte pukal. 

Folding [your] hands [and] looking, for [your] eyes to cool, 
on the feet of the king with twelve hands in Parankunru, 
o heart, with longing, without failing, praise, 
taking [it] as worship, the decorative Murukarruppatai. 

10 . 

j5<95^?irrf &jir(Lp6m!r& } & t r56&r(y)(rij&rrjr) £}jusini_6T>ujai 
j)T)'3.T,.T60 njirCSi it, nl.LTTjTf 6Liir6b — (ij.ro'(o'hraV 
i£Hr(y30®S3T 611JT,g] W&3T&3i61]63)6V 
3>v6afl6in6&raj8j (o)6nsd6Vrr]3 

Nakkirar tam uraitta nal murukarrupataiyai 
tan kola natorum carrinal - murkola 
ma murukan vantu manak kavalai tirtt’ aruli 
tan ninaitta ellam tarum. 

When one recites in all lands under his staff 

the good Murukarruppatai composed by Nakkirar himself, 

great Murukan with the staff before him will come, mercifully ending the mind’s suffering 
[and] give all one has been thinking of. 

Caminataiyar’s numbering ends here. Only the last two verses contain a reference 
to the text of the Tirumurukarriippatai; all the others are just devotional verses. 
This makes it probable that precisely these last two came with the anthology, par¬ 
allel to those of the other Pattus. However, one more stanza follows in the edition, 
one that is found in many manuscripts as a prefixed protective verse ( kappu). 
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£?(5(tP© &rrQeu65rrr) sJU6nsirrhi (3j6iflrr 6i|sul)gji_(3s5r 
Gl6UT0(ip0 <srr(ol6U!S3rfru sumu(Sl6U0 6utrp5]fr)ui smsudl^ifEiCSsar 
^0(Lp0 *rr(nl6ii63Tiru ^TSSTL/sVib uirfflrbu3) say3,inssr(LpssT(S^iT 
^]0(ip0 asfnrjrpju us5>i_ir|L_ Co6rrr6U0(Bj (SfrGij&CSstiT. 

oru muruka en tan ullam lailira uvantutane 
oru muruka enru vay veruva-nirpa kaiyinnane 
taru muruka enru tan pulampa-nirpa taiyal munne 
tiru murukarruppataiyutane varum cevakane. 

Hands thus [folded] as he is in awe, mouth saying “o singular Murukan”, 
along with being delighted, as the mind cools in saying “o singular Murukan”, 
before the woman, as he keeps babbling “Murukan who gives”, 
the servant comes with the sacred Tirumurukarruppatai. 


Porunararruppatai (3) 

Of the three verses attached to the Porunararruppatai, none mentions the text; 
they rather praise the Cola king; the first and third explicitly praise Karikalan, 
who is also sung about in the poem. 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 114,1. 5f., UVSL edition 


sjifliLj (Su)ji3i3i<£l sanrgntLD (jjl 

surnfl r<E 0 fi> su6rr(nl6rr6VirrB (Sajifl 
s5r(flcKfrs)5l63r iD63r£is3T6b(260 ffirrgjihi 

*lb (Suj^^^I Cl; (Su>rbjD3>$ Cam. 176 
*2c 6 U6rr(olsirsOfrt) Cl; susirGWsOrrLb Cam. 

*3d 3 Trpjihi Cl; jfrgpitej Cam. 177 

eriyum ettattinanum pirar nattu 
vdri curakkum val elam term 
arikalin Idl-uldium-man nelle carum 
karikalan kaviri cul natu. 

If one searches for all the liberality - water gushes 
in others’ lands that from tanks and water lifts, 


176 erram is the “correct”, that is, more literary variant of ettam, possibly a correction of the 
editor. 

177 Here Caminataiyar reads, instead of the awkwardly placed apposition earn, a peyareccam 
calum, an attribute to Kariklcalan (“the worthy K.”), again possibly a correction on his part. 
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[but] rice even drops down from the stubble, a feast, too, 
in the land surrounded by the Kaviri of Karikalan. 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 114,1. 5f„ UVSL edition 


^rfllDr 3HD113) 6HU}6ltKSlH 60T66166131 
aSl0LDrr 6 ii6H6ii(o)66i66i3j (Sa,(Srr)GisT ffi^LDrrrrLjlair 

ID3661LDT (ol60S3TT)frCS]T) (o)3jr(yl(oai661 Q&l!r(ylai6613iU 
(ol LI [1661611 mil (o)LllU3j 611661611. 

*2d irSl0U)frfrijl63r Cl; 0 ld it it ill 65r Cam. 

*3b (ol6V66Tijrr(Sp Cl; (o) 6066 i(Sp Cam. 

*3d ini(.0 66i i'i Cl; Qijr(ii.d J 65i:jii') Cam. 

*4a Glu it66 i6uiriii Cl; (oun66i6iir Cam. 

ari-ma cumanta amalimelanai 
tiru ma valavan ena term, tiru marpin 
mana mat enrare toluten tolu takai 
pon-vay peyta valai. 

The one on a throne borne by a yellow animal (lion), 

I did not understand him to be the brilliant, great Colan. As a way of saying “he [is] proud 
Mai with Sri on [his] chest”, I worship the bracelet 
worn by the golden-mouthed one who is adorable 178 . 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 114,1. 5f„ UVSL edition 

(y)333i <srr(y) W6in 1u3;t> 0 rffL_q.ujcKir 
&rr(Si£ Ui6ii3)3i3iir[r) (o)3di3(o)3 

iurFI&n66i(oLDp [(3in]s3rColfr)ir(51ai0 u)niiiLj666i666firjiiTL^66i ed.: Qnj66iQrDn(^\3i(^ 

^iflaiirsO cKfrSl63T0ij l iJDrgj. 


*2c 111 &YiI, ij,I/, t i} Cl; lu 6nni3iai it 60 Cam. 

*4a 3 nf)3ni60 Cl; 3 iifl3iir6066i Cam. 

mu cakkaramum alappatarleu nittiya kal 
ic cakkarame alanta kal cey-cey 
arikal-mel t[e]n totuklaim ay pul nir natan 
karikala kal nerupp’ urru. 


178 Or, with a different sandhi split: “with hands that have been worshipped”. Strange in both 
cases is the veneration addressed to hands or a bracelet, since the normal objects of worship are 
feet and anklets. 
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The leg that measured all the three [world] circles 

[is] the leg that measured this [world] circle, 

the leg, being on fire, of Karikalan, lord of a water land 

with choice bees that join honey from the stubble in red fields. 179 


Cirupanarrupatai (2) 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 158,1. 9ff., C2 [UVSL 184-A] p. 20,1. Iff., C7 [UVSL 166] p. 1,11. 
1-3, G2 [GOML D-74? = D-120/TP-47] p. 282, UVSL edition 

sir(T653rf&i &r^lLDp noptSpiriu 
3jtr(Swujir (olu)65ru iD6traflu51sim_y, 

6traflii(olLD63r (LpypsiD Gl65nin7)LJL_ cj-S 37 r^fTLsir 
Gl<+Lbu)6b ^i65>6i)Glurr0 ; s (Sgjirm. 

*la ^9jfflrafluils3>y)ioir(T'ai Cl+2, Gl, Cam.; ^653flujinhE C7 
*ld rtijGZnjriu Cl+2, Cam.; noCSssririu C7; rtssrCSsarTin Gl 
*2a jij Cl+2; jjSMthuiru3(rjjj3^jj3 C7, Cam. 

*2b 3,ir(SimLiir Cl, Gl, Cam.; C2; ^itCSshtiut C7 

*2cd (S)u}55ru LDfflrafluilsinLy, Cl, Cam.; G1 ld 637637 LDS33flu51s?m_y, Gl; 02; G1 ld637li 

LifflrafluilsioLLjy, C7 

*3a fflraflliGl ld 637 Cl+7, Gl, Cam.; C2 

*3b (LpLpsiT) C1+2+7, Cam.; (LpLpsi51 Gl 

*3cd Gl637ull(f)LlL_ +)_657ffjf7l 637 C7, Cam.; Gl657uilf7)UL 3376377“! 637 Cl+2; G)65Tu5]/T)LJLJ-63r J 5 ITI 637 

Gl 

ani ilaiyarkk’ dr anank’ aid marr’ an noy 
tani maruntum tame yam enpam mani mitai pun 
immen mulavin eyilpattina natan 
cemmal cilaiporuta tol 

Having become the rare affliction for [women who wear] decorative bangles, they are also 
the sole remedy for that pain, we say - the shoulders which draw the excellent bow of the 
man from the land of Pattinam, 180 [a shoulder] that partakes of the beauty of the drum, 
[sounding] im, with ornaments interspersed with gems. 


179 The feat of making honey from stubble could be seen as a play on the metaphor of the first 
verse, where stubble still yields rice (and is thus more fertile than even the ears in other lands). 
However, there are two alternative interpretations of the third line, and thus there is a possibility 
of a slesa (double entendre ). Both are based on variant readings of ten (short e, which is identi¬ 
cal in the manuscript graphem): “Karikalan, lord of a water land with choice birds that shoot 
towards the south over the stubbles of red fields” or “Karikalan, lord of the land, whose nature is 
that of a choice bird that shoots towards the south over the stubbles of the battle field.” 

180 Pattinam can either be read as a toponym (as is mentioned in Cirup. 153, part of the land of 
Nalliyaklcotan), or as a designation of a harbour town in general (“a land of harbour towns”). 
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Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 158,1. 9ff., C2 [UVSL 184-A] p. 20,1. Iff., C7 [UVSL 166] p. 1,11. 
1-3, UVSL edition 

< 9 =jij 3 j 0 srfhruu 

6 u(^)uu(^ urTLcQuiii LD 0 i&i<^l 
(Siurri^iu LomriSl s^iiuirrhsO 6i5]<E(2c9srn_6BT 

0U)_UJ cSSMT6wfl (&j(J)IU). 

*la (olpj(i)) 6 ii 6 ?n[r 3 : Cl+2, Cam.; Qjs^susvr^nir^ C 7 
*lb <900 Cl+2; <900 C7; <9006ffr Cam. 

*ld 06 rf)iruu Cl; 06Tf)/rLJu(5) C2; & 6 rfliruu C7; <® 6 tflirLiuu Cam. 

*2d 6 iJ®uu® urriiQuiu ld01ej<^1 srfl(51^6iDi_ujfr Cl; u(^)LDmb (o]l/ujld01ejc9 S1 svfl(^)6 V)uj rr C2; 
ulLQulj u rr ii> (3 urr it ld 01 ej<® <9£)6\51 (jjKol < 9 ; fTLq. C7; u( 51 ld( 51 ld urriiCouir ld 01 ej 061 ) — ggJdjlGl&rLq. 
Cam. 

*3b ld ir/riJI Cl+2; Lornru C7, Cam. 

*3d 6 i 51 ujcKCSc®fri_ 63 T C2+7, Cam.; 6 \ 51 «(S I ®rri_ 60 T Cl 
*4a ( 3 jLf-iLi Cl+2, Cam.; (^iLi^lu C 7 

netu varai cantam nencam laihrppa 
vatuppatu pamp’ ey marurikin ituk’ itaiyay 
otiya marpin uyar nalliyakkotan 
cutiya kanni cutum. 

Nalliyakkotan, with a chest that is spread, 
being [hers] with dwindling waist [and] sides like spotted snakes, 
with sandal paste from the long mountain, for the heart to be cool, 
wears the garland that was worn . 181 


Perumpanarrupatai (1) 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 230,1. 8, C2 [UVSL 184-B] p. 41,1. 6ff., Glc [GOML D-267 = D-120/ 
TP-47] p. 6, UVSL edition 


iBirffiL 60rnrLiLjg/r2_ii (o)^i^^]ssr(Ssiir) 


181 Here the message of the verse is totally unclear. Taken literally, the chief either wears a 
garland that had already been worn by his mistress, as a token of love, or he wears a garland that 
was used at the temple, in an allusion to Antal (who had the prerogative of wearing the garlands 
used in the worship of Visnu). Both possibilities are strange enough to suggest an emendation or 
reinterpretation. Taking in mind that the previous verse contains a first person pi. {yam enpam ), 
we might take the finite verb cutum (habitual future of the third person sg.) as a metrically short¬ 
ened first pi. subjunctive ciitutum: “we will wear the garland worn by Nalliyakkotan” - a defer¬ 
ential expression of godlike devotion to the chief, as would be (at least poetically) appropriate. 
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^Tssruujjj)3i cKstrarsiraf)* &($)ij)ir63T rrfl6tniruj6iD63T 

II ri 6STI IU IjtiCoJj (ol657Wgn)fg> QrT'ifjr-h,'/^. 

*lb J5S5nj®sj2Jf5 Cl+2; rgsiraruai agjif, Glc, Cam. 

*2b wir&i— Cl+2; ldtcesl Glc, Cam. 

*2d (o)5iii^^]6m(Ssnir) Cl+2, Cam.; QsiKfhj&lstnssTQ&urr) Glc 

*3d rrSlsmiyiusmssr C2, Glc, Cam.; n5l67Diriu65>6557 Cl 

*4a iwrssTuiuj^CSj, Clv+2, Cam.; inT63Tuiuii)(S^ Cl; suirsjruujjijSla; Glc 

kankulum nal pakalum tuned iyalpirr’ay 
manleul cul ma katal arppatuum vem cinam vel 
kan payanta kanni katu man tiraiyanai 
yan payanten ennum cerukku. 

Even the roaring of the great sea enveloped by clouds, 
being of a nature that does not sleep either by night or by good day. 
says with pride: “I have brought forth Tiraiyan with fast horses, 
with a chaplet yielded by the forest, with a hot-angered lance.” 


Mullaippattu (2) 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 247,1.1 ff„ C2 [UVSL 184-C] p. 46,1. 4ff., UVSL edition 

6UfflrarLrr:fl>ai 3iSMTSsafl aiiarr.jTU larafi a - )irQ6557^+1 -h 655 r 
(o]&£3Tp61Dl_IT>Jj (o+jTr7 ) + 1 l^l LI QI I 111 1661 ^7,66(7JJ17.7,,T60 
«s3r(ol7)(pii 'tojj.T+aflah +, 65 flair an 67 fair as it u ^ir^jgjas 
(8j6br(o]ij(j)l8}g] r£]6srp rfl&nsV. 

*la a:166+ m Cl; 6616+571 5571 1,+, C2, Cam. 

*lc aiiarrj.Tt/laraf Cam.; aiiair.f++! Cl; aiiarrrrT aiaf! C2 
*3c &iriLja£lk&jgj& Cl; asiriqasajjai C2; &riLi(3j3i§]& Cam. 

vant’ arnta kanni valar aycci vaj netum kan 
cent’ atainta nokkam iniperuvat’ enru-kol 
kanr’ epitt’ occi kani vilavin kay utirttu 
kunr’ etuttu ninra nilai. 

When [will there be] obtaining a look now that goes out [and] reaches 
from the liberal long eyes of the cowherdess with a chaplet in which bees hum 
- of the lasting state of [his] raising the mountain, after having lifted and 
hurled a calf, dropping unripe fruit from the wood-apple tree with ripe fruit. 

Cl [UVSL 1074] p. 247,1.1 ff„ C3 [UVSL 579-C] p. 129,1. 3ff., UVSL edition 

H&n&friLjLD (o) u it60 ld u sin i _ u (o)urrrEJ(&j&D6rrLDrr&fT rrflsmrCSL—ir 

<3)J67D(i5Tll_|ftj d^67D(i5TLJ670l_dj ^jSMSTSTiTIT (y)63)6ffrU_| 

srrisjrtip&jEdi dgirsiDsirr uj6uir6uirT (y)69T6vriEJ 
<95l_63T(y)c95rB<[£J cKfHT. 
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*lb OufTsOiiuemLij C3, Cam.; (olufrsOiiqfrsmi— u Cl 

*2b Cl, Cam.; gjsmstsrui C3 

*3a □'rn C3, Cam.; 6rn sir(ywhi) Cl 

*3c lusmrsuirirrr Cam.; lusmrsnir Cl; iusurrsuT[r C3 

*4ab -hi sytvjti t)i C3, Cam.; r /i Cl 

punaiyum polam patai ponk’ ulai man tin ter 
tunaiyum tunai patai tunnar munaiyul 
atal mukanta tanai avar vara munnam 
katal mukant’ vantanru kar. 

Firm chariots with horses with flying manes [and] decorative golden harnesses, 
in front of foes with hastening hasty weapons, 

with the intention that he with the army drawn for killing should not come, 
the rain cloud, drawing [water] from the sea, has come. 


Maturaikkafici (2) 

C2 [UVSL 184-D] p. 80,1. 4ff., C3 [UVSL 579-D] p. 220,1. Iff., UVSL edition 


6DLIfEJ<E 63fff]6Yni)LJ<9SL_(5l CoLD6VT6V)6VTU U[T6OTLDd£!(oLlfT7r) 
pjlrE]& (o)6MT®fE](&}6ini_iiJl6jr afyDrrsinsffr ujtEJ^rrjijgl 
j5TLb(osu6Mr(^] pj6ir(o)6ifr(<n)(2<9 : ihrr sspi ^KSurriu r3T6vflsi)^CS^irir 
^frii(o6U6wr(5)fEJ &n-i_rr) fouSlLp. 

*lb 6$tffl6YrLDUdEL—(J)) C2‘, 63fffl6Yni)LJ<EL_U}-63T C3, Cam. 

*ld urrsirnD^ICSurrir) C3, Cam.; urrejriDdiKolurrrrfl C2 

*2cd ^Lprr6j)6VT lu[ej<^1itj5^j C3; diLpiTGnftfTai piEj&rrgj C2; <£iyrr&nttr — ^lEJdZlrrjhgj Cam. 
*3a j5frii)(oSK5w(^i C2; jBrrii)(o6iJ6iri5TL_ C3, Cam. 

*3cd njrr(j))dil(ouriij jsfrswflso^CS^fr/r C3, Cam.; mrr ^pi uCoumlj rsrrftrfl&ds&imr C2 

paim kan ilam pakattu melanai pal mati pol 
tinkal netum laitaiyin Idlanai arik’ irantu 
nam ventum nal nence natuti pdy rial nilattor 
tarn ventum leutal tamil. 

Beseeching there him who is on a green-eyed young bull 
[and] him who is under a long moon umbrella, like the milk moon, 
o good heart entreated by us, go [and] examine the Tamil of Kutal 
that is wanted by people from the four regions. 

C3 [UVSL 579-D] p. 220,1. Iff., UVSL edition 


Q<yrr6b(o)606ffrgniii) y,Lb(2ufr^j CS^rrropjlu QurrffiQgrrffirgni 
fB6O6i5l0/5 [5rnryd560fr6aT LD6i)6\51siD(Sujls3T 
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sufflrjri_frfr *LDi^diiru}S5r ldsstCSjd u)S5>60iurR5 

&,6mri_rrrrir6isT 5^i_r rj fou51tp. 

*2c iijinTjjrfssUT S7f C3; p^fTf^j^Wirsb Cam. 

*3b &u)y)3jiru)6iT C3; &i£Lp&,rLD Cam. 

coZ ennum pum potu torri poruf ennum 
nal irum tim tatu narutalal mallikaiyin 
vaZ tar kamal taman manre malaiyata 
tan taran kutal tamil. 

For [its] being fragrant with the good dark sweet pollen 
called the meaning apparent in the bud of the flower called word, 
the Tamil of Kutal of him with an unworn cool garland 
[is] indeed 182 a string fragrant with liberal garlands of jasmine. 


Netunalvatai (1) 

C2 [UVSL 184-E] p. 91,1. 4ff., C3 [UVSL 579-E] 240,1. 5ff. 


6 iirr 6 JDi _ 1 }g 6 Iili oUi^JiSMTSMrrr (Si^rr&sirflsinsO&mi) 

(oiijfrsmL uDLp<^6rflrr)(Sprr 6V)i6rr6rrrr6tirr(ol<3irr6V (o<£fr/_6i) 

(Lp&n&Coiurr i_6i)ii)6iirr (y^rb^lfDrfl^urrrr) (olurrrBJt^lu 
u 6 m&(o)ujrr(i))LD u ir 3 = 6 Jr>ro u_| snirsitr. 

*ld (Si _rr6Sfffl(>&)6V6iDLD C2; (St—rrsMr&n&gg] C3, Cam. 

*2b L£>y)3i6iflrr)(SrDir C2; ld Lp&> 6rf)rbrpfr C3, Cam. 

*2d Co*frL_6b C2; (S&rrisirr C3, Cam. 

*3b i_ 6VuD6urr C2+3; i_ 60 l orr Cam. 

*4a u6msi(olujir(^ii) C2; u63)<®(Slujfn_ C3; u&n&Coiufr® Cam. 

*4bc uir^^piLj git ir 6vt C2, Cam.; urr&smpi q 6Yr^4: C3 

vatai naliya vati kannal to] nilaimai 
otai mala kaUrron ullan-kol kotal 
mukaiyoV alamvara murr’ eri pol ponki 
pakaiyotum pacarai-ulan. 

The one on the young elephant bull with a head-ornament, does he not remember 
the state of the shoulders of her with shapely eyes, as she is afflicted by the north wind, 
he who is in the war camp along with [his] army, 

boiling like a full flame, for the white Malabar lily with [its] buds to tremble. 


182 Or an alternative interpretation for manre: “[is] in the hall of him with a fragrant wreath .. 
i.e. an allusion to Siva as the preceding deity of the Cankam. 
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Kurihcippattu (2) 

Cl [UVSL 184-F] p. 107,1. 2ff„ C2 [UVSL 579-E(l)] p. 268,1. 8ff„ UVSL edition 

^/D/DsbQcFfrd) ( 2 & 6 ir 6 tfl luroLoGlurr^ sffl6iru^6V)^u 
(ourrronjlu L-i&D6ifTjTj&i Glurr(r^6rflrr)(Spj (S^ropj 
LD&nroCoUjrnr ldgwtQldiLl^ s3362rrrB^frii 6)TI&rr)u& 

(aj6mp)(l>iijrrir ( 3 > 6 ffi$TLb. 

*la ^rofosoQ^rrsb Cl; ^roroso^^so C2, Cam. 

*ld 6rfl69ru^6V)^u C2, Cam.; %$6isru&,6ina}U Cl 

*3cd &n&STtT,3)irLD 6 ifl<*fj)Lic& Cl; sm&frrjj&irr iD&majdilrr) C2, Cam. 

*4a 06 iD/D(oujfrfr Cl; (&)6mrr)ULj C2; (&j6mr)ujrr<9i Cam. 

*4b (&jri)]((n)<£l& Cl; C2, Cam. 

arral col kelvi aram-porul-inpattai 
porri punainta poruhrre terra 
maraiyor manam ettin aintam vikarpam 
lairaiyor kurunci lainam. 

The meaning that lauds [and] adorns duty, wealth [and] pleasure 

in the teachings of powerful words clearly is 

the quality of the Kurunci on those who don’t lack 

the fifth kind of the eight marriages of the brahmins . 183 

Cl [UVSL 184-F] p. 107,1. 2ff„ C2 [UVSL 579-E(l)] p. 268,1. 8ff„ UVSL edition 

^ls3T0/r)/D u5)6bs3>60 j&GmrrQdjiTl^U^LD U5MTL(Sim_UJ 
(o}6irSST(3jjf)pLD [J 111 67V (y}633TT®(3sOS3T {ollJTW(3)fr) 

T)06lil Gl&riflSif&j lLSmflu)6Sy6V pTl _63T 

(olpifllLjlhl&rjf) iflU ^ls 063 T. 

*ldf. uaraqsmLiu | Qmshr^ppLD Cam.; ufflrarqswLiu | Colssrsjr^frjfDLb C2; 

U6M7Sjm_UJ | Qinsisr^ppLD Cl 
*2b u 1 76^ni C2, Cam.; ujit^j Cl 

nin lainam illai nirai totiyum panputaiyal 
en lairram yanum unarkalen. pon lain’ 
amvi kolikkum mani malai natan 
teriyum-kal tryat’ ilan. 


183 That is, the famous Gandharva marriage (union by mutual agreement), which is evoked in 
Tamil poetics to illustrate the concept of kalavu, “secret love”. In this context the word maraiyor 
is ambiguous, referring on the one hand to the brahmins who teach the various types of mar¬ 
riage, on the other hand, literally, to lovers as those who share a secret ( marai ). 
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There is no fault in you, and she with bangles in a row is full of qualities 
and I do not perceive a fault in me. In the man from a land 
of sapphire mountains, where waterfalls pound [and] wash gold ashore, 
when one searches, there is no evil. 


Pattinappalai (2) 

Cl [UVSL 184-F] p. 118,1. 5 ff. 

j gjrpT&u udjlssTgi] r^jrjrjTuSlirw 
Qi in all stiistkt smLD^j^ir6ST ^(olfrfrsir^iu 

ULCJ-6ttT[lj LI it] 63)60^(3)11 65>Lll>33fT' ^\lUSC5116n 
6Ufflrar<SL(i>) 6iilsm6iruil63rs3>u) assssrCp. 

*la+d Cl: j^/rrrrr* ... gi/rjoulig-ii 
*2a Cl: G)Lirr6inrus5>[r 

inru nur’ aka patinru nur’ ayiram 
port urai akkam amaittan clr onriya 
pattina [ppajlaiklai paim tat’ iyal val 
vankattu vilai inmai kantu. 

He has accomplished the creation of a golden commentary 
of a hundred thousand for ten, as it is a hundred today]?), 184 
having seen the absence of ripeness in the generous natural cohesion 
with the nature of fresh pollen for the Pattinappalai, equal in excellence. 

C2 [UVSL 579-F] p. 299,1. 7, G1 [GOML D-232 = D-120/TP-47] p. 199 f., UVSL edition 

(If## <35 <^IT(Lp LD6TTLJLJ 3)/D(£j rfj iLuplU&T 

<93[r(SlD lU6YTc95(3jfEJcKrr6i) 

3jT6&r(oLi)r[) (SfD6OT(o)fDrr(j}l<s(3j u)friuq6ff&r6irafrr rjjfri—sar 
&rfl&r606ir cKfrQswr^u) q/b^i- 

*la (yDtjtjt® C2, Cam.; (Lp&& G1 

*ld r^iLi^iudST Cam.; r£iLbpiuQ&rr C2, G1 

*2a C2, Cam.; G1 

*2cd LU6Tr<s(§(UJ(S(r6i) Q^so)# corr.; lusrr Ss(^iB]Q<3iT6V Gl; iu6rr<s_ ^sjr^iurr C2; 

iu6n^^!rso — Q^ih^Qa 1 Cam. 


184 The playing with numbers in the first line cannot be understood without background infor¬ 
mation. It might either refer to the generic topos of the shrinking of texts due to insufficient 
knowledge, or to the liberal payment given to the poet and commentator by a delighted patron. 
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*3ab (S rr) sm (o)/D ir(j)l -E 0 C2; ujffl^irsffsrGlLDir) ( i 1 ; lutf&rrsirtSLDp 

(3/d 67f Q Tj if (7), ri 0 Cam. 

*3c LDmuq6Mr633fir corr.; //;// iin jsi/sif,/ C’2, Gl, Cam. 

*4b a 5 rr(ols 53 T(ajiii C2; a 5 tr(oW( 3 )Li Gl; cK/r£l 6 im 0 u Cam. 

mu cakkaramum alappatarlai nittiya kal 
ic cakkarame alakkum kal ceccai 
tan-mel ten totukkum ay punnir natan 
karikalan kanelaim p’ urru.? 

[See third verse of Porunararruppatai , where the same verse is found in an uncorrupted 
form.] 


Malaipatukatam(iy 8S 

C2 [UVSL 579-G] p. 363,1.9 + p. 364,1.1 ff., Gl [GOML D-269 = D-120/TP-47] p. 280 f„ 
UVSL edition 

$LDLf6in&3i Q^rrsOsiH^LDLju (ourrir&igjai(o)<9irr& 
ut^juju u<^6bG)<3=iu6urr6ir urniiJlsijTsijrnijij uiLi_r6tfr(o)<3ifr& 

LDmSlsmj 1 ujrrOTr(S(®fr6OT svrsirttT esr^jr^j^sVrrir 
LDT6VHD (oluJSOsOlTLD U&ULj. 

*la C2, Cam.; Gl 

*lb d?LDLf6V)&<i) C2, Cam.; ^LDLjsm&iu^ Gl 

*lc Q^fT6b6ii1aHbqu C2; Q&,frs 06 iil&LDLi Cam.; Q&irreOeril&LDLUlrr) Gl 

*ld CoUfrir^^j«Q«fT6b C2; (Surrir5i&,gjQ&rrG0 Cam.; (Susrsr^^iaiQain'sO Gl 

*2ab uT^jiuu UcKsbQtFiiieufrsar C2, Cam.; urr^juuu u&&&<3 : (o)& : iij6ijr6ifr Gl; ur^^iiiu Cam. 

*3ab ldtl61sid<sf lurrsjrCSjiTsjr C2, Gl; LSl&n&iurrsirCo&ir Cam. 

*3cd GfTGnrrrrfi rB^j^j^sOTir C2; 6vrtt)jr tr)i f 5 fljjr?jjd 560 rnr Gl; 6inw6ffr 6vr^j^j^6Vfrir Cam. 

*4a ldt6V)ld C2, Gl; iDrr^j&DLD Cam. 

fun tim pukai tol vicumpu porttu-kol 
paay pakal ceyvan pampin vaypattan-kol 
ma micaiyan konannan naru nutalar 
mamai ellam pacappu. 

Is the old sky covered by pure sweet smoke? 

Has he who spreads [and] makes the day fallen into the mouth of the snake? 186 
[There is] pallor over all the darkness 

of her with the fragrant forehead of King Nannan on top of a horse. 


185 This verse is quoted by Yapparufikala Virutti in the commentary on sutra 4 (p. 45), that is, 
in about the 10 th century! 

186 That is, has the sun been swallowed by Rahu? 
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III.4 The Cankam Legends 

111.4.1 Introduction 

When trying to establish the history of transmission for a literary corpus such as 
that of the Cankam, one of the sources to go by is the story that is told in the tradi¬ 
tion itself. Since in this case we are talking about a period of roughly two thou¬ 
sand years, there are in fact numerous stories that have been told. Many are quite 
similar, while others introduce new ideas and entirely new settings. From both 
the subtle and not so subtle variations in this narrative stock, we can find out 
small details concerning the fate of our corpus that might otherwise have escaped 
attention. Or, expressed differently, the way a text features in the imagination of 
the people who have created it also tells us something about how those people 
may have dealt with the actual physical artefact that embodied that text: the long 
line of successive manuscripts. 

Presumably every literary tradition, be it secular or religious, has a found¬ 
ing legend. Needless to say from the point of view of literary history, such 
legends tend to appear at a later date; they are a canonisation or even a post¬ 
canonisation phenomenon. The model of the Tamil literary legends is found, 
as already mentioned, in the preamble to a famous commentary on a trea¬ 
tise about Akam poetics, Nakkiran on Iraiyanar AkapporuL It tells the story of 
three successive literary academies at the court of the Pantiyas, of which two 
were destroyed by a flood. From the last, located in Maturai, at least some 
works have come down to posterity. The narrative continues by describing the 
reestablishment of regular literary activities after the end of the third Cankam, 
which resulted in the first treatise, followed not long thereafter by the first 
commentary. The influence of this story can be felt in the overall shape of all 
the literary traditions going back to the first millennium. It seems that most of 
the various narrative versions of these traditions were produced between the 
12 th and 15 th centuries, that is, after the various corpora had been compiled. 
During this period, the commentary and/or hagiographic traditions were at their 
height. 

Founding legends for the Tamil literary traditions of the first millennium: 

1. literary tradition ( Cankam ) 

• the major classics ( merkanakku ) -> the Cankam legends 

• the minor classics ( ldlkkanakku ) -> [the Tiruvalluvar legend -T] 

2. grammatical tradition -> parampara account influenced by the Cankam 
legend 

3. “epic” tradition -> the Five Great Kavyas (aimperunkappiyam) 
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4. Saiva bhakti 

• the Twelve Sacred Arrangements ( tirumurai ) 

• [hagiographies of saints] -> the Tirumurai legend 

5. Vaisnava bhakti 

• the Four-Thousand Divine Compositions ( tivyappirapantam ) 

• hagiographies of saints and teachers -> the Prabandham legend 

In the wake of the Cankam corpus, regarded as the major classics ( merkanakku ), we 
find the eighteen minor classics (patinen kilkkanakku), a designation found in the 
commentary tradition slightly after the names of the Cankam hyper-anthologies 
had been established. 187 There seems to be no legendary narrative for the major¬ 
ity of the Kilkkanakku, although there are several colophon verses containing 
information regarding their authors/compilers and patrons. The exception is the 
Tirukkural, with several accounts as to how its author, Tiruvalluvar, was received 
by and integrated into the academy. The most productive phase of these narra¬ 
tives was only after the eighteenth century. For the epic or mahakavya tradition, 
the same commentaries mention the “Five Great Poems” ( aimperunkappiyam), 
which seems to suggest a legendary (or hagiographic?) background, but the cor¬ 
responding narrative has apparently not survived. For the grammatical tradition, 
it is Peraciriyar (on the TP Marapiyal) who tells the story of the successive gram¬ 
marians and their works, in part guided by the treatises already enumerated in 
the first Cankam legend. 

In a more literary garb come the legendary accounts of the two great devo¬ 
tional traditions of the first millennium, the Saiva and the Vaisnava, as found 
in their respective hagiographic writings. For the Saiva side, this is in the 
Tirumuraikantapuranam, attributed to Umapati Civan (15 th c.?), 188 and for the 
Vaisnava side, in the Divyacuricarita by Garudavahana (12 th c.) as well as in 
the Kuruparamparaprapavam by Pinpalakiya Perumal (15 th c.?). Both stories 
take as their point of departure a recited hymn from the most cherished parts 
of the respective canons, the Tevaram and the Tiruvaymoli. These fragments 
induce the listeners to go look for the original texts. In the Saiva case, it is the 
king Apayakulacekaran who sends the corpus compiler Nampi An tar Nampi on 
his way to find, with the mediation of Ganesa, a great quantity of neglected and 


187 Cf. Introduction, p. 15; the term merlcanaklcu as a complement to kilkkanakku seems to be 
attested for the first time in the Panniruppattiyal (a compilative work on literary genres that cur¬ 
rent scholarship dates between the 11 th and 14 th centuries), where in sutra 346 the metres used in 
both subcategories are enumerated. 

188 For a recent translation and discussion of the Puranam, see Pechilis Prentiss 2003a and 
2003b. 
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insect-eaten palm-leaf manuscripts in a sealed chamber of Siva’s temple. What 
could be salvaged corresponds to the Tevaram. In the Vaisnava case, it is the 
compiler Natamuni who goes to Kurukur, Nammalvar’s birthplace. By reciting 
the works of the later Alvar Maturakavi, he gains the favour of both Maturakavi 
and Nammalvar, who give him the text of the complete Tivyappirappantam to be 
written down and henceforth preserved. 

All of these narratives share a number of pan-Indian features, such as an 
obsession with antiquity and superhuman origins, and the topoi of lost continu¬ 
ity and of abbreviating a far longer original. But there are also a number of fea¬ 
tures that are distinctly Tamil, such as the flood and the restoration of the texts 
through divine-human collaboration. While this complex deserves much more 
attention than it has so far received, in the present context only a modest begin¬ 
ning can be made by looking at those strands of the legend that are connected to 
the classical corpus proper. Apart from its hard, so to speak, metaphysical kernel, 
that is, the succession of the three academies and their poetic tradition, there are 
a number of other, lighter narrative elements that deal with encounters between 
gods, kings and various poets in the context of the literary academy. While they 
all certainly served an ideological purpose, it is above all these elements that 
gain a narrative momentum of their own, a momentum that has given rise to the 
wide range of amusing stories that have been retold for a full millennium, in four 
languages and in verse as well as prose. Since alone the texts and translations of 
the various versions come to some three hundred pages, they will not be included 
here, but published as a separate volume. The following chapter will only provide 
summaries and shorter quotations that are of immediate relevance. 


111.4.2 The Preamble to NakkTran and Its Late Metrical Echo 

IM.4.2.1 Two Floods and Three Academies 

The first Carikam, the middle Cankam, the last Cankam, [these were] the three Cankams the 
Pantiyas initiated. 

Among those of the first Cankam was Akattiyanar and the god with broad matted locks 
who burned the three strongholds (Siva), and lord Murukan who overthrew the hill, and 
Mutinakarayar of Murinciyur, and the lord of treasure (Kubera) - these to begin with [were] 
549, they say. Set among these [there were] 4449 who sang, they say. How many were sung 
by them? [They were] the Paripatal and Mutunarai and Mutulatrulat and Kalariyavirai , to 
begin with. It is said they were a Cankam for 4440 years. With Kaycinavaluti as the first [and] 
Katunlcon as the last 89 [kings] kept them convened as a Cankam , they say. Their being a 
Cankam [and] examining Tamil [took place] in the Maturai that was taken by the sea, they 
say. The manual for them [was] the Akattiyam, they say. 
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Now, those of the middle Cankam were Akattiyanar, and Tolkappiyanar, and Karunkoli 
Moci of Iruntaiyur, and Kappiyan of Vellur, and Cirupantararikan, and Tiraiyan Maran, and 
Tuvarai Roman, and Kirantai - these to begin with [were] 59, they say. Set among these 
[there were] 3700 who sang, they say. Sung by them were Kali and Kurulai and Ventali 
and Viyamalai Akaval, to begin with, they say. The manuals for them [were] these: the 
Akattiyam, and the Tolkappiyam, and the Mapuranam , and the Icainunukkam, and the 
Putapuranam. They were a Cankam for 3700 years, they say. With Venter Celiyan as the 
first [and] Mutattirumaran as the last, 59 [kings] kept them convened as a Cankam , they 
say. Among them, five presented poems 189 , they say. Their being a Cankam [and] examining 
Tamil [took place] in Kapatapuram, they say. At that time [too] it seems the Pantiya country 
was taken by the sea. 

Now, in the last Cankam those who examined Tamil were Cirumetaviyar, and 
Centamputanar, and Arivutaiyaranar, and Perunkunrur Kilar, and Ilantirumaran, and 
Nallatuvanar, the teacher from Maturai, and Marutan Ilanakanar from Maturai, and 
Nakkiranar, the son of Kanakkayanar - these to begin with [were] 49, they say. Set among 
them [were] 449 who sang, they say. Sung by them were the Netuntokainanuru, and the 
Kuruntokainanuru, and the Narrinainanuru, and the Purananuru , and the Ainlairunuru, and 
the Patirruppattu, and hundred and fifty Kalis , and seventy Paripatals , and the Kuttu, and 
the Vari, and the Cirricai, and the Pericai, to begin with. The manuals for them were the 
Akattiyam and the Tolkappiyam, they say. Their being a Cankam [and] examining Tamil 
[lasted] for 1850 years, they say. With Mutattirumaran who passed away being taken by 
the sea as the first [and] Uklcirapperuvaluti as the last, 49 [kings] kept them convened as 
a Cankam, they say. Among them three presented poems, they say. Their being a Cankam 
[and] examining Tamil [took place] in upper Maturai, they say. 

This is the version found in the preamble of Nakkiran’s commentary on the 
Iraiyanar Akapporul, the second of the important poetological treatises of the first 
millennium. Many things are remarkable about this brief text, but since many 
of them have already been discussed, 190 it is enough here to point out the few 
aspects that are relevant for our purposes. Let us put aside for the moment the 
astonishing numbers of years and members, which we will come back to with 
regard to the consequences they have for Tamil time calculations. 

If we look at the main figures in these assemblies, in the first Cankam we 
find at least two gods, namely, Siva and Murukan. Another conspicuous figure 
is Akattiyan, the Tamil counterpart of the Vedic seer Agastya, who was to have 


189 kavi (from Skt. “kavi- “poet”) can in Tamil refer to either a “poet” or a “poem”. 

190 The text has been translated in its entirety and discussed in detail several times. By far 
the most careful and erudite of these studies is the first, Aravamuthan 1930, which lays out the 
structure of the preface and argues succinctly for its having been a later addition. This study 
already includes all of the relevant cross references. It is still quoted (though to some extent in a 
distorted way) by Zvelebil 1973a. Buclc/Paramasivam 1997, who provide a full translation of the 
commentary, do not add anything new to the issue. For other discussions on this text, see also 
Marr 1985 [1958], Gros 1983, Takahashi 2004, and Wilden 2006a: 133f., 2009b. 
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a long and successful career as the first Tamilian grammarian and promulgator 
of Tamil culture overseas in the east. 191 The most prominent figure in the second 
Cankam is Tolkappiyanar, celebrated author of the first extant grammar of Tamil, 
and thus legendarily predating all of the poetic texts actually transmitted. In 
the third Cankam we recognise a few names of poets known from the colophons 
of “our” Cankam anthologies. 192 The last king to have convened the Cankam is, 
again according to the colophon, the patron who sponsored the collection of long 
love poems into one of our anthologies, the Akananuru. 

As far as the texts are concerned, from the works of the first and second 
Cankam, only the Tolkappiyam, the treatise on grammar, is reported to have 
survived. About the rest nothing is known, apart from the Alcattiyam, another 
treatise on grammar, of which portions have been forged by the later tradition. 193 
Note that of the three other theoretical texts that are mentioned, two bear San¬ 
skrit names: Mapuranam and Putapuranam. Among the literary texts mentioned 
for the third Cankam, we recognise all of the eight smaller collections that today 
make up the Ettuttokai. 19,> The second hyper-anthology, the Pattuppattu, the col¬ 
lection of ten long songs, is absent. 

Another remarkable feature is that this first written account appears in rela¬ 
tive isolation. There is no confirmation at all in the early poetic tradition: no self¬ 
reference is made in the entire corpus of poems, at least not to an academy, despite 
the fact that a few hints can be found regarding a special relationship between 
the Pantiyas in Maturai, or Kutal by its older name, and Tamil. None of these is 
early. 195 Setting aside the problems of dating the commentary of Nakkiran, which 


191 For a general account of Akattiyan in the Tamil tradition see Sivaraja Pillai 1930. On the 
history of the Akattiyan reception within the Tamil grammatical tradition see Chevillard 2009a. 

192 The identities of these names are discussed in Gros 1983: 90 f. However, for the well-known 
names that go on to play a role in the later versions of the legend, such as Kapilar and Nakkiran, 
one must live with the fact that already within the Cankam corpus itself, the works ascribed to 
them cover a theoretical period of several hundred years, not to mention the later devotional 
works ascribed to poets of the same names. A crown witness is the poet Kapilar, who already 
within the classical corpus is supposed to have authored not only a range of poems in the four 
oldest anthologies, but also the Kurinci portion of the Ainlrurunuru and the Kalittokai. This 
already gives him a lifespan of about half a millennium. 

193 For more details, see Chevillard 2009a; some of these pseudo-siifra-s are quoted and trans¬ 
lated by Sivaraja Pillai (1930). 

194 The Akananuru is still called by its older name Netuntokai, “the collection of long [songs]”. 

195 PN 58.13 addresses the Pantiya as the king of Kutal that is associated with Tamil ( tamilkelu 
kutal tan kol vente). Cirupanarruppatai 66 f. makes a connection with the Tamil literary tradi¬ 
tion: there the context is that of a bard who is sent to a place beyond Maturai where his skills 
would be more appreciated: “Even Maturai is poor [now], with [its] streets budding with delight 
| [and] its enduring rare tradition in which Tamil had obtained a position” (tamil nilaiperra tanlru 
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is traditionally considered the earliest commentarial work in the Tamil language, 
there are various reasons for arguing that its preamble is of a considerably later 
date. Some of the extra-literary material in the Pantiya inscriptions from the late 
8 th to the middle of the 10 th century has been quoted in the introduction. This 
attests to a tradition that links the predecessors, as yet unnamed, of the ruling 
Pantiya kings with establishing a Tamil Cankam in Maturai. 196 

The first instances of additional literary evidence that we have are some ref¬ 
erences in later commentaries of the grammatical and literary tradition, none of 
them unequivocally earlier than the 12 th century (of which evidence will be dis¬ 
cussed in chapter III.5.1), and a poetic work, the Kallatam, also with an uncertain 
date (chapter III.4.3.2). These findings seem to be confirmed if not by the char¬ 
acter of the story quoted above, then certainly by some of its details. In whose 
interest could it have been to have Siva - a god who is completely absent from the 
horizon at least of the earlier texts of the corpus - intimately connected with the 
foundation of this literary tradition? Why put the first treatise on Tamil grammar 
into the mouth or hand of a Vedic seer? 

Pragmatically speaking, one way of admitting the fact that there were literary 
models which preceded the transmitted works of a highly complex and sophisti¬ 
cated literary tradition is to claim that the former were lost in a natural catastro¬ 
phe. But what is more interesting than the real age of the legend and its “truth” is 
the fact that how it is told fits in very well with the historical situation in Tamil- 
nadu as we find it at the beginning of the second millennium. Not that the picture 
is entirely clear, but what we see is the following: Suddenly, or not so suddenly, 
a Tamil tradition of commentary emerges, with the most fruitful period between 
the 11 th and 14 th centuries. Until that time, poems were transmitted individually, in 
anthologies, or in early hyper-anthologies. The exegetical genres were restricted 
to kttavi -s for Akam and turai-s for Puram. In the case of Akam, this took the form 
of a sort of miniature one-sentence commentary elucidating the poetic situation. 


aru marapin / makil nanai marukin maturaiyum varite). Finally Kali 35.17 f. seems to describe the 
recurrent event of listening to new poetry in Kutal: “Is this not the time when one thinks of the 
words that are new on the tongues of wisdom | of the [poets of] Kutal with long mansions that 
walk the tongues of the land (- that are famous throughout the land)” ( nilan navin tiritaruum nil 
mata Icutalar /pulan navir piranta col putit’ annum polut’ anro). Incidentally, a number of similar 
passages are also found in the Pantikkovai (cf. Wilden 2009c: 114f.); see also Tirukkdvaiyar 20.2 
“like the bright sweet Tamil researched in Kutal with high fortifications” (uyar matil kutalin aynta 
on tim tamilin ). 

196 The inscriptions to be taken into account, all but one on copper-plates, begin with 
Cinnamanur I (dated to 771-811 C. E.), followed by Erukkanlcuti (829 C. E.), the only non-copper- 
plate and only exponent of the ninth century, then Talavaypuram (910 C. E.), Cinnamanur II 
(926-27 C. E.) and finally Sivakasi (940-41C. E.); cf. Wilden 2009b and 2009c. 
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The form is quite similar to that known from some Sanskrit and Prakrit Muktaka 
collections such as the Sattasai. For the Puram (heroic) poems, there was a coun¬ 
terpart containing historiographic information. 

Now, roughly at the beginning of the second millennium, something consid¬ 
erably different begins to take place. With the commentaries, both theoretical and 
literary, we see on the one hand a massive effort at understanding. The extent of 
the difficulties faced by the commentators testifies quite clearly to a major disrup¬ 
tion in the exegetical tradition. On the other hand, we observe a process of cul¬ 
tural re-interpretation, a reshaping of poetic content based on a different moral 
system. In other words: along with the commentaries comes the appropriation of 
a heritage as well as the reconstruction of a past. And our legend, which stands 
uncontested within the tradition, symbolises quite aptly the double concern at 
the heart of this movement. One is the claim for antiquity and excellence, which 
leads to the first outlining of a canon. Additionally, and almost unwittingly, there 
is a fusion of Tamil literature with a religious tradition that is no longer perceived 
as something foreign and coming from the north. From this point in time, Siva is 
a lordly protector of Tamil. We will meet him again in the later development of 
our legend. 

If now we finally come back to the numbers contained in the legend, espe¬ 
cially the years, we find in them a strange sense of symmetry. The first Carikam 
lasted for 4440 years, the second Cankam for 3700 years, and the third Carikam 
for 1850 years. Altogether this is a period of 9990 years. The numbers of academy 
members, poets and kings connected with the Cankam stand in similar propor¬ 
tions. As for the general scheme, there are certainly corollaries with the Sanskrit 
teaching of the yuga-s, the world ages, which follow upon one another, becom¬ 
ing gradually shorter and less excellent. The loss of the Cankam might coincide 
with the beginning of the Kaliyuga, the last and worst part of the cycle that leads 
to the destruction of the universe. Needless to say, this is the period we are still 
living in. To be comprehensive, we must note the relevance of this calculation 
for the inner-Tamilian chronology. It is one of the factors that complicates any 
debate about dates in Tamil literary history. The Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant 
grammar, for example, was traditionally dated to roughly 5000 B. C.E. 197 , which 
can be explained through the following computation: since the text goes back to 
the second Cankam, we have to reckon the 3700 years that it lasted, plus the 1850 
years of the third Cankam, plus the odd number of years that must have passed 
between the end of the third Cankam and “Nakkiran’s” account of it. Historically 


197 See Takahashi 1995 for different attempts at dating. 
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speaking we have here the link to proto-history which becomes crucial for the 
Lemuria extension of the legend that is still current in our days. 


Nl.4.2.2 The Academy on the Ganges 

Interestingly the actual “flood” legend is the silent background of all that is to 
follow, but it is hardly ever retold before the 18 th or 19 th centuries. There are a 
few verses in the Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam by Nampi, with a still paler echo in the 
Halasya Mahatmya and no record at all in Parancoti’s version (Aravamuthan 
1931: 118, Shulman 1978: 23 f.). 198 The context is a curious incident that is often 
alluded to, in literature and inscriptions, namely that of the Pantiya king hurling 
his spear against the ocean, presumably in the course of a fight over the natural 
boundaries of the Pantiya land. 199 Seen against the background of the legend, it is 
the sea that encroaches time and again on Pantiya territory (taking the two former 
capitals of Southern Maturai and Kapatapuram), while the Pantiya defends Kap 
Comorin so as not to run the danger of also losing his present capital, Maturai. 
The Puranic Pantiya king is named Ukkirappantiyan, who might correspond to 
Ukkirapperuvaluti, the patron of the last Cankam. Once the sea is defeated the 
foundation of the academy is on the king’s mind: 

Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, Nampi 

21.8 katal valiya catti vitae catti vitta kavalarlcup 

putavi pariv’ ura ventum varan kotuttup putumai pata 
vataiv-utan onldya canka-mantapamum amaitt’ uli 
tatam-utai navalarporrat tamilc cokkan init’ iruntan. 

21.9 manatt’ inpam payakkum pon matil tanlam tamilk leutar 
ranitt’ enrun cirakl<un tan tamilc cankan tanaip panpin 
ninaikkuii kan mutar Cankam mitaic cankan nilaitt’ alcum 
inic Cankam punar kankaik karaip-pankin puratt’ enpa. 

At the time when Coklcan granted the boon, for the world to have pleasure, 
desired by the guardian who had let lose [his] power, when the mighty power of 
the sea was let lose, 

[and] newly created an appropriate high academy hall, 
he sat pleasantly for Tamil, while the great poets applauded. 


198 For the complex relations between the different Maturai Puranams, see chapter III.4.4. 

199 The first attestation of this topos might be Cilappatikaram 11.15-22, where the king throws 
his spear and the sea retaliates against the Pakruli river and the Kumari rock. 
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Kutal, with Tamil held by golden walls that give pleasure to the mind, 

- when one thinks [in terms] of tradition of the academy for cool Tamil that is 
said to be unique and excellent - is the seat of the first and the middle academy. 

The present academy is outside on the bank of the flooding Ganges, they say. 

As usual the wording of the Puranam is open to interpretation. The first verse 
refers to the situation when the guardian, i.e. the Pantiya king, had effectively 
dealt with the danger posed by the aggressive sea. Siva apparently grants a boon 
in recompense and establishes a or the literary academy, for which no place is 
mentioned. The precise implications of the subsequent verse depend on the 
understanding of the final predicate enpa. Shulman interprets it as a prediction 
from the mouth of Siva. However, since the preceding verse contains a predicate 
with simple masculine singular, the plural enpa might rather be seen as a ref¬ 
erence to the general public believe, that is, a comment on the events narrated 
before. In both cases the verse evokes the “historical” dimension of the event, 
namely the fact that there were three successive academies, as was told in 
Nakkiran’s preamble. Surprising is the statement concerning the seat of the third 
academy, the bank of the Ganges and not Maturai, as in all the other versions. 
Perhaps this simply has to be seen as a Sanskritic reinterpretation of the older 
designation uttara-maturai, “upper” or “Northern Maturai”, which the Vaisnavas 
for one identified with Krsna’s Northern city of Mathura. 

The Sanskrit version of the Halasya Mahatmya confirms this latter point, here 
clearly interpreted as a prediction from the mouth of Siva: 

17.46 f. tam drs[t]va sumdaresas tu sahasa prita-manasah \ 

pradadav ugra-samjnaya tasmai rajne varan bahun ||46|| 
samghan ca vidusam tatra samakalpayad isvarah ||46i|| 
mathura-samsthitas samgha uttamo maddhyamo ‘bhavat \ 
ayam samghas trtryas tu ganga-tire bhavisyati ||47|| 
ity uktva loka-hita-krj jivan-mukti-puresvarah \ 

Looking at him lord Sundara, [his] mind pleased, at once 
gave many boons to that king named Ugra, 

and the lord created an academy there for the knowledgeable ones. 

“The first [and] the middle academy have been located in Mathura, 

this third academy, however, will be on the bank of the Ganges”, 

so said the lord who is a fortress of liberation to the souls, intent on the well-being 

of the world (...) 


It is quite possible that it was that untenable claim of a Tamil academy on the 
banks of the Ganges that induced Parancoti to dispense with this turn of events 
in the episode. 
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IM.4.2.3 Two Floods and Three Academies in Verse 

In fact the productive phase of this part of the legend coincides with the begin¬ 
nings of literary historiography in the 18 th and 19 th centuries, which will be treated 
in chapter III.6.1, but one curious bit of evidence must be mentioned here. One 
other anonymous account of the three academies, in 103 lines of Aciriyam metre, 
is found in U. V.Caminataiyar’s preface to his edition of the Cilappatikaram, 
apparently unearthed by him on an isolated old palm-leaf. 200 It is the only versi¬ 
fied version that has been transmitted. Its metre, Aciriyappa, is the ancient metre 
of the Cankam corpus itself, often employed in restoration periods as a means 
of “dressing up” texts as classical, during both the early phase of commentary 
production around the 12 th c. and the renaissance of the 19 th century. Linguis¬ 
tically speaking it looks old and could date as far back as the 12 th century, but 
because of its content it is certainly later than the 15 th century. It is clearly based 
on Nakkiran’s preamble and follows it closely, though with a number of signifi¬ 
cant deviations. Thus it is not necessary to quote the full text; the descriptions of 
the first and second Cankam follow the traditional one at every step, including 
patrons, poets, poems and numbers. The variations that occur concern the third 
Cankam ; they are found on the one hand in the list of poets, on the other hand in 
the list of works. These passages are long enough to give a fair impression of the 
whole poem. 

Anonymous Aciriyam, lines 53-80 

arum katai Cankam iruntor yar enin, 
cirumetaviyar, centamputanar, 

arivutaiyaranar, perunkunrurkilar, 55 

patal canra ilantirumaran, 

Iditalaciriyar nallantuvanar, 
paravu tamil maturai marutan ilanakar, 
avirkanakkayar, navil nakkirar, 

Idran korrar, kilar tenurkilar, 60 

orun kalaimanaluraciriyar, 

nallurp puliyan kaypperun centar, 

celluraciriyar muntam perunlaimarar, 

mucmyacmyar nilakantanar, 

acaiviriklcumattaciriyar ami, 65 


200 Note 2 in his preface reads: icceyyul pantinattinuUa cewurc cirrampalakkavirayar avarlcal 
vittilirunta palaiya ettup puttakamonril elutappattiruntatu. “This verse was written on an old 
palm-leaf manuscript from the house of Cirrampalakkavirayar from Cevvur that is in the Pantiya 
land.” 
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nattalan kaniklcan cittalaiccattar, 
muppal unarum uppuri kutikilar, 
uruttira canmar, maruttuvar aldya 
nama narkalait tamotaranar, 

matavalanarot’ dtum ilanakar, 70 

katiyum kdma patiyan lcorranar, 

arum ceyalurval peruncuvanar utan, 

puvi pukalpulamai kapilar, paranar, 

innat tatinta nannakar anriyum, 

olka perumai tolkappiyattukk’ 75 

urai itaiyitta virakar kallatar, 

permulam unarum mamular tammotu, 

viccai karr’ itu naccellaiyar mutal 

tenurr’ etuppa cem tamil pakarntor 

nanurruvar mutal narpatton patinmar. 80 

When one says, who were those of the precious last academy: 

Cirumetaviyar, Centamputanar, 

Arivutaiyaranar, Perunlcunrurkilar, 

Ilantirumaran, worthy of singing, 

Nallantuvanar the teacher from Kutal, 

Marutan Ilanakar from Maturai of extensive Tamil, 
splendid Kanakkayar, learned Nakkirar, 

Kiran Korrar, bright Tenurkilar, 

Manaluraciriyar of choice art, 

Puliyan Kaypperun Centar from Nallur, 

Muntam Perunlcumarar the teacher from Cellur, 

Nilakantanar the teacher from Muciri, 
besides Acaiviriklcunrattaciriyar 
Nattalan Kaniklcan Cittalaiccattar, 

Uppuri Kutikkilar who is noticed three times, 

Uruttira Canman, Tamotaranar 

of the four arts who by name is a physician, 

Ilanakar reciting together with Matavalanar, 

Patiyan Korranar whose passion was rejected, 
allong with Peruncuvanar living in rare Ceyalur, 

Kapilar whose scholarship is praised on earth, Paranar, 
besides also Nannakar who was killed unpleasantly, 
skilful Kallatar who interposed a commentary 
into the Tollcappiyam of undeclining greatness, 
along with Mamular who perceived the roots of nouns, 
beginning with Naccellaiyar learned of knowledge, 
those who recited refined Tamil, for it to be sweetly raised, 

[were], beginning with four hundred, forty-nine. 

The list of names has grown to about three times its original size, although with 
thirty names it is still far below the lists of plus-minus forty-nine that we will find 
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in the colonial period. Following the old enumeration, still in the same sequence, 
we find: Cirumetaviyar, Centamputanar, Arivutaiyaranar, Perunkunrurkilar, 
Ilantirumaran, Nallantuvanar the teacher from Kutal, Marutan Ilanakar from 
Maturai, Kanakkayar and Nakkirar, the only difference being that in the old list 
Kanakkayar simply figures as the father of Nakkiran, not as a poet in his own 
right. The next group is a series of thirteen poets that also figure in the preamble, 
though not as members of the academy, but as transmitters in the chain of the 
commentary tradition (parampara ): 

1) KiranKorrar 

2) Tenurkilar 

3) Manaluraciriyar 

4) Puliyan Kaypperun Centar from Nallur 

5) Muntam Perunkumarar, the teacher from Cellur 

6) Nilakantanar the teacher from Muciri 

7) Acaivirikkunrattaciyiyar 

8) Uppuri Kutikkilar (= Murukan’s father) 

9) Uruttira Canman (= Murukan) 

10) Matavalanar 

11) Ilanakar 

12) Patiyan Korranar 

13) Peruncuvanar from Ceyalur 

According to the old list, Puliyan Kaypperun Centar hails from Manalur, not from 
Nallur and thus is a single person. Similarly, Matavalanar Ilanakar was originally 
considered a single scholar. Thus the nine generations have been transformed 
into eleven, with Uppuri Kutikkilar and Uruttira Canman in between, that is, the 
father of Murukan in his human incarnation about to judge the commentary and 
Murukan himself (cf. III.4.2.4). Two others could be called common sense addi¬ 
tions, namely Kapilar and Paranar, along with Nakkirar. They are the main protag¬ 
onists in the medieval academy stories. Yet another group of poet names is familiar 
from another branch of the legend, that concerned with the author of the Rural, 
Tiruvalluvar. The Tiruvalluva Malai lists no less than fifty-three poets who each 
composed a verse in honour of Tiruvalluvar (cf. III.4.5.1). There we find Nattalah 
Kanikkan Clttalaiccattar, Tamotaranar, Kallatar and Mamular. The two latter are 
specified in the Aciriyam as grammarians, and Kallatar is clearly identified with 
the commentator on Tolkappiyam Collatikaram, not with the poet of the Kallatam. 
If nothing else, this tells us that the Aciriyam cannot have been composed before 
the 15 th century. Two names, finally, cannot yet be placed, namely Nannakar and 
Naccellaiyar. To be sure, there is a Carikam poet of the name Nannakar, author 
of PN 176, 376, 379, 381, 384, but I have failed to find a possible affiliation of 
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Naccellaiyar. 201 Not much can be concluded from all this, except that there seems to 
have been an urge to enlarge the tradition in a rather clumsy way based on hearsay. 

More interesting is the list of works from the third Cankam; the list does not 
agree with the traditional enumeration of the eight works in the Ettuttokai. This is 
significant on the one hand with regard to the choices of omission and addition, 
and on the other hand because such deviations are encountered again in later- 
retellings. 

Anonymous Aciriyam, lines 81-89 

pitu pern ulakin patiya ceyyul 

muttollayiram narrinai netuntokai 
akananuru purananuru 
kuruntokai cirricai pericai variyot’ 

aram pukal patirruppatt’ aimpatot’ irupan 85 

perum paripatalum kurutikali nurraim- 

patu mutal aldya navaiyarum kalaikal. 

ak kalatt’ avarkk’ akattiyam atanotu 

mikkam ilakkanam vifanku tolkappiyam. 

The verses sung in the world so as to obtain greatness 
beginning with the Muttollayiram, Narrinai, Netuntokai, 

Akananuru, Purananuru, 

Kuruntokai, Cirricai, Pericai, with the Vari, 
the duty-proclaiming Patirruppattu, seventy 
great Paripatal and a hundred and fifty 
short Kali, [were] blemishless [pieces of] art. 

At that time, for them along with the Akattiyam 
the excellent grammar [was] the shining Tolkappiyam. 

Let us recall the sequence of the old list: “Netuntokainanuru, and the 
Kuruntokainanuru, and the Narrinainanuru, and the Purananuru, and the 
Ainkurunuru, and the Patirruppattu, and a hundred and fifty Kalis, and seventy 
Paripatals, and the Kuttu, and the Vari, and the Cirricai, and the Pericai.” The new 
list opens with the MuttoUayiram, a work in praise of the kings of the three royal 
houses that certainly belongs to the first millennium and is sometimes named 
along with the eighteen minor classics. Again, its last great phase of popular¬ 
ity seems to have been the 15 th century; what is preserved today of presumably 
once nine hundred stanzas, as mentioned above, has come down to us in the 
Purattirattu. The Ettuttokai work that is missing is the Ainkurunuru, perhaps with 


201 This name is mentioned as an example for names beginning with nal- (“good”) in 
Mayilainatar’s commentary on Nannul 420. 
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the intent of redressing slightly the balance between Akam and Puram within the 
corpus. It is also noticeable that the original sequence of the eight anthologies 
is interrupted by some lost treatises that have been thought to have dealt with 
music ( icai ). But a final judgement on this list will be reserved until the discussion 
of the list found in Tamil Navalar Caritai (chapter III.4.6.1). 


III.4.2.4 A Drought, a Poetic Manual, and a Commentary 

Before engaging into a query concerning the narrative ramifications of the legend, 
a closer look at the rest of the story in the preamble to Nakkiran’s commentary 
is unavoidable. While a framework - the academies and their protagonists and 
works - is provided by the flood legend, the work of cultural adaptation, along 
with the basic literary motifs, is delegated to a story of resurrection after cultural 
upheaval. The end of a drought not only marks the beginning of fresh literary pro¬ 
ductivity, but the acquiring of the exegetical tools necessary to master the heritage. 

The origin of the Kalaviyal 

At that time the country of the Pantiyas went through a drought of twelve years. While 
it went on, and while hunger was increasing, the king called all the learned men [and] 
said: “Come, I can’t protect you; my land suffers greatly; you proceed on [any] way known 
to you; when the country [is] a country [again], remember me [and] come [back].” When 
he had said [so], after they all had left the king [and] gone away, twelve years passed by 
without counting. After they had passed rain fell abundantly in the country. After it had 
rained the king said, “Now since the country has become a country [again], bring [back] 
those proficient in the manuals,” [and], when he sent men out in all directions, they found 
[and] brought those proficient in the field of letters/syllables ( eluttu ) and in the field of 
words (col) and in the field of metre (yappu ), [but] they came [back] saying, “We haven’t 
found anywhere those proficient in the field of meaning/poetic constituents (porul ).” When 
they came, the king too was excessively anxious and kept saying, “What [is the good] of 
examining letters/syllables and words and metre without the meaning [provided] by the 
field of meaning/poetic constituents? If they say we don’t obtain the Porulatikaram , even if 
we obtain these [others] we don’t obtain [them]”, [and] he begins meditating on the fire-col¬ 
oured god of Alavayil in Maturai. Thinking “What the hell! Great is the anguish come to the 
king. Since precisely that is within wisdom, it is our part to end that,” he made all these sixty 
aphorisms, engraved [them] into three copper-plates [and] put [them] beneath the altar. 

After he had put [them there], the one who worshipped the god’s shrine, sweeping eve¬ 
rywhere the god’s temple, sprinkling water, strewing flowers, [but] never sweeping with 
a broom beneath the altar, that day prompted by the god decided, “I will sweep with a 
broom” [and], to cool his mind, he swept with a broom; because [of the grace] of the one 
who put [them there], the plates went along with that broom. When they came forth the 
truth dawned upon him who had taken them along [and] looked at them: it showed itself 
to be a Porulatikaram. When it appeared, the brahmin meditated, “It is that our lord merci¬ 
fully has made [these] upon perceiving that the king kept saying, after hearing what [the 
messengers] said, that he was anxious about the non-existence of a Porulatikaram,” [and] 
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without going to his house he went [and] stood at the front-gate of the palace [and], after 
he had informed the gate-keepers [and] the gate-keepers had informed the king, the king 
called the brahmin saying, “Please enter”, [and] as [the brahmin] went [and] entered, [the 
king] received [and] looked at what was shown [to him and] said: “A/the Porujatikaraml Fate 
[wills] it that our lord, upon seeing our misery, mercifully has made this,” and he looked 
in that direction [and] stood paying [his] reverence, [and] he had the academicians called 
[and], whereupon he said, “A/the Porulatikaram, made mercifully by our lord after he had 
seen our misery! Take this along [and] see to the meaning,” while they took it along [and] 
mounted the big bench of stone ( kal-ma palakai ) [and] examined [it], all of them saying that 
the commentary made by them was good, a few days went all by. 

The viewing of the commentary on the Kalavu-iyal: 

As [the days] went by, all of them agreed: “No matter how many comments we thus give, 
an agreement is not found; we will go to the king, bring it [before him] that it is necessary to 
grant us an arbitrator, [and] finally see that as the meaning which is said by him to be the 
meaning [and] that which is not said by him to be not,” [and] they went to the king. And 
the king went to meet [them], saying “What, have you seen the meaning for the manual?”, 
[and] when they said “In order to see that, it is necessary to grant us an arbitrator”, [and] 
when the king said “Come on, how can I find an arbitrator for you? You happen to be the 
[most erudite] forty-nine. There is no one to rival you, is there?”, they went [and] mounted 
the big bench of stone, [and] as they meditated “The king himself has said this, how can we 
obtain an arbitrator?,” [the thought] passed them, “He who made the treatise is the god of 
Alavayil with shining matted locks, isn’t he? He [is] the lord, he must be given us an arbitra¬ 
tor,” [and] when they lay prostate with “We shall lie prostrate,” in the middle of the night 
a voice sounding three times brought back harmony to them all, saying, “In this village 
there is the son of Uppuri Kutikilar, called Uruttiracanman, green-eyed, ruddy-haired; he 
[is] five years of age, he is a dumb child; when [you] without despising him for being thus 
take [him] along, put [him] on a seat, sit beneath [him and] comment on the meaning of 
the treatise, upon hearing a commentary that is true [his] tears will overflow [and his] body 
hair bristle; upon hearing a commentary that is not true he will be silent/indifferent; he is 
the god Kumara (Murukan-Skanda). He has appeared here because of a curse.” When [this] 
happened the entire Cankam got up, directly circumambulated the shrine of the gods, went 
to Uppuri Kutikilar, told him all these tidings, desired [of him], “The lord must grant [us] 
Uruttiracanman,” carried [the child back], put white [clothes on him], made him wear white 
flowers, adorned [him] with white sandalwood, placed [him] on the big bench of stone, 
and when they sat beneath [him and] commented on the meaning of the treatise, he heard 
all the commentaries comment on the meaning [and] remained silent/indifferent; when 
Marutan Ilanakanar from Maturai commented [his] tears overflew just once [and his] body 
hair rose, afterwards when Kanakkayanar’s son Nakkiranar commented, [his] tears flew 
over with every Pada [and] he remained with body hair bristling. As [this] was [so], they took 
up shouting [and] said “We have obtained the true commentary on this manual.” 

Because of this, there are also those who say that the commentary on this manual has 
been made by Uppuri Kutikilar’s son Uruttiracanman; [but] he did not make [it] - let us say 
he heard the true commentary. The commentary on the manual made by the feet of the lord 
of Alavayil in Maturai has been seen by Nakldran, [and it] was heard by Kumaracuvami 
(lord Murukan), let us say. Now we shall talk of the way the commentary has come down 
[to us]: 
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The ways the commentary has come down: 

Nakkiranar, the son of Kanakkayanar from Maturai, told it to his son 1) Kirakorranar; 
he told it to 2) Tenurkilar; he told it to 3) Patiyankorranar; he told it to 4) Celvattaciriyar 
Peruncuvanar; he told it to 5) Puliyankay Peruncentanar, the teacher of Manalur; he told 
it to 6) Antai Perunkumaranar, the teacher of Cellur; he told it to 7) Tirukunrattaciriyar; he 
told it to 8) Matalavanar Ilanakanar; he told it to 9) Nilakantanar, the teacher of Muciri. Thus 
comes the commentary. 

One reason this story became so effective is probably its simple prose, practically 

unprecedented, as well as its narrative drive. The constitutive narrative motifs are 

the following: 

1. Even after the loss of the third Cankam - by a drought, as the text suggests, 202 
not by a flood like its two predecessors - academic activity continues under 
the aegis of the Pantiya king in Maturai. 

2. What had been lost in the catastrophe were not the literary works (which are 
not even mentioned), but part of the theoretical knowledge, that on poetics. 

3. Human effort is not enough to remedy the situation; a new treatise has to 
be brought down to earth by the help of a god, lord Siva in person, in his 
manifestation at the Alavay temple in Maturai. It comes in written form, on 
copper-plates, not on palm-leaf, and is hidden in a place known to all but 
that is never searched. 

4. A treatise is not comprehensible without a commentary. The scholars asked to 
produce one naturally start quarrelling. The place where their dispute takes 
place is the famous palakai, the seat of the poets which is to become tradi¬ 
tional and proverbial, the famous bench of judgement, which here however 
still seems to be an object made by humans and not a gift from the god. 203 

5. God has to intervene once more by sending down an arbitrator to mediate in 
the learned quarrel and to find the true commentary. This arbitrator is Siva’s 


202 The topos of a famine that lasts twelve years is familiar from Jain hagiography, where, for 
example, a description is found of an exodus to the south of one part of the community, which 
resulted in the split between the Svetambaras and Digambaras. 

203 Literally this is simply a “plank” (from Skt. palaka-), but its other attributes are uncertain. 
There are two ways of interpreting the graphemes, namely either as kal ma, the two attributes 
“(made of) stone” and “big” (the reading followed in most modern editions), or as kanama (as 
in the TL, following the analysis proposed by Irakavaiyankar 1938:135, kindly pointed out to me 
by Jean-Luc Chevillard). This can either be split as kanam plus ma “golden” (from Skt. kanaka-) 
or “heavy” (from Tamil DEDR 1404: heaviness) and “big”, or as kanam a, “cubical” (kanam as 
a mathematical term plus a, short verbal root of dial, “to become”). The only parallel known 
to me, which uses nearly the same wording, is the Erukkankuti inscription, which adds a third 
attribute tin, “solid”. This might suit all four interpretations, although “cubical” seems more 
in accordance with the later versions that start from a small plank that has to grow in order to 
accommodate all the poets. 
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son, god Murukan, cursed to be incarnate in a dumb and mute human boy. 
Since he cannot speak, his approval has to be expressed physically: tears and 
bristling body hair. 

6. The group of scholars is largely anonymous, with a few named protagonists. 
Note that Kapilar and Paranar, two of the most famous poets of the Cankam 
age and in the later versions always found as part of a trio with Nakkiran, do 
not figure here. (Marutan Ilanakanar’s rival commentary is not taken up by 
the subsequent authors.) 

7. The story ends, in the good old pan-Indian tradition, with a parampara of the 
commentary, a lineage of transmitters over nine generations. This might be 
taken as an indirect clue not to the age of the commentary, but to its having 
been written down as well as to the temporal difference between the com¬ 
mentary and the preamble that is embedded in it. 

The ideological concerns of the narrative are fairly overt and easily summa¬ 
rised. One is the loss of continuity, the break in the parampara, expressed in the 
demand for a theoretical clarification. There can be only two reasons for this: 
the desire to understand earlier literary productions that were based on conven¬ 
tions no longer perfectly remembered, or the urge to produce new poetry along 
the same lines. In fact, the break in continuity is camouflaged by a very simple 
narrative trick, and once we have seen this, it becomes much easier to bring the 
account of these events in line with something that is historically plausible. The 
rhetorical device is employed at the junction between the two parts of the story, 
the account of the three successive academies and the famine in the Pantiya land 
that resulted in the loss of poetics. The text suggests, without actually stating it, 
that the king who had presided over the last Cankam, Ukkirappeluvaluti, was 
also the one whose land and fortune were ruined by a drought and who took up 
restorative measures once rain had started to fall again. 204 The king is, however, 
not named in the second part of the story. The length of drought is described as 
“twelve years [that] passed by without counting.” Here, it seems to me, we have 


204 This is not explicitly stated in the narrative itself, but only at the very end of the preamble, 
drawing a sort of conclusion concerning the treatise: ini kalam enpatu, kataiccanlcattar kalattuc 
ceyyappattatu. ini kalam enpatu, ukkirapperuvalutiyar avaikkalam enpatu. karanam enpatu, 
akkalattup pantiyanum cankattarum porul-ilakkanam perdtu itar-patuvaraik kant‘ alavdyir 
peruman-atikalal velippatukkappattatu. “Now, talking of the time, it [the Kalaviyal] was made 
in the time of the last academy. Talking of the place, it was put in words on the assembly floor 
of Ukkilapperuvaluti. Talking of the cause, it was revealed by the great Lord of Alavay upon see¬ 
ing, at that time, the Pantiya king and the academicians in distress because they could not get a 
grammar on poetics.” 
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the crucial element. What is described as an interruption in the activities of the 
third academy rather looks like an intervening period between the first compila¬ 
tion of some of the Ettuttokai anthologies and their first hyper-anthologisation 
and re-evaluation as canonical works of Tamil literature. 

Another aspect is that of rivalry between different schools of poetics; while 
they are not mentioned by name, this rivalry is nevertheless tangible. It has long 
been obeserved that in fact another, much longer and more comprehensive trea¬ 
tise on poetics must have existed, namely the Porulatikaram of the Tolkappiyam. 
This text is quoted several times in Nakkiran, which proves that it was not lost. 
Indeed, in many respects the Kalaviyal (which is the older designation of the 
Iraivanar or Iraiyanar Akapporul ) represents an alternative attempt to formulate 
the rules laid down in chapters 3 to 5 of the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram, as is 
shown by many similar or identical phrasal elements and even siitra- s (Takahashi 
2004, Wilden 2006a: 133 f.). 

Another possible explanation for not mentioning the Porulatikaram might 
be, however, not school rivalry but different strategies for dealing with a complex 
situation. Seen from the perspective of the 7 th to 9 th century, the drawbacks of 
the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram were manifold. First, its inclusivistic tendencies 
had made it unwieldy: by incorporating too many concepts, which were in part 
contradictory, a situation had arisen not unlike that of the Sanskrit Natyasastra . 205 
Secondly, for all its bulk it had not kept up with poetic developments and as a 
consequence, was undergoing constant enlargement, with poetic situations and 
new aphorisms being added to already enormous sutra- s (Wilden 2004). Thirdly, 
its convoluted syntax and language may have already, in parts, been nearly 
incomprehensible. The Kalaviyal school might have been the first to seek a new 
way out of this dilemma. Instead of fiddling with what had been transmitted, they 
chose to compose a new, simple Akam treatise based on older phrasal materials. 
The rationale of putting such a treatise into the mouth of god, then, would simply 
be that this is a means of investing a new and short text with enough authority 
to counter that of the already established Tolkappiyam. All further developments 
and additional theoretical considerations could then be relegated to the com¬ 
mentary. 

If we want to imagine a historical situation that necessitated this, what 
springs to mind is the first hyper-anthologisation of the six older Ettuttokai col¬ 
lections in the early 7 th century, which in the case of Akananuru and Purananuru, 
with their numerous later poems, may have occurred not long after their com- 


205 For an illustration of these developments, see Wilden 2013: “Ten Stages of Passion (dasa 
kamavasthah ) and Eight Types of Marriage ( astavivaha ) in the Tolkappiyam”. 
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pilation. This is indirectly suggested in the preamble by its choosing as the pro¬ 
tagonists in the resurrection the Pantiya king Ukkirapperuvaluti, the last king 
of the third Cankam and the instigator of the search for the Porulatikaram after 
the drought, and Uruttiracanman, the dumb child-god. It can hardly be a coinci¬ 
dence that these two names are identical (with minor morphological deviations) 
with those of the patron and compiler of the Akananuru, as mentioned in its colo¬ 
phon. 206 

In this case, a treatise on poetics would have been needed in order to compre¬ 
hend and classify the inherited poetic texts, a topos that will reoccur even more 
forcefully in the second great narrative version, the first Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam of 
Nampi. Mirrored by the commentary are thus fresh literary productions that had 
to be integrated into the newly forming canon. These would be the Kalittokai (the 
rationale of many of its more baroque thematic details is explained for the first 
time in Nakkiran) and the Paripatal (not basically an Akam text, but containing 
many later Akam motifs such as the group bath after the rains). These were added 
to the existing corpus by means of the story in the preamble. The other literary 
development of theoretical relevance was the Kovai, the new Akam-Puram genre of 
stringed events. It has lent its structure to the commentary in that the latter closely 
follows the sequence of the Pantikkovai, which is Nakkiran’s main illustrative text. 
This text is not added to the corpus, but is merely used for practical reasons. 

This would give us a temporal framework of, say, the 7 th century for the com¬ 
pilation of a preliminary older corpus and the composition of the new manual. 
This may have been followed, in the 8 th century, by a growing uneasiness because 
of works that could not be satisfactorily described within the old conventions, 
that is, the younger works of the classical corpus and the Kovai. The 9 th century 


206 A similar identity is found with respect to the commentator, also enumerated among the 
members of the third academy by his full name Nakldranar, the son of Kanakkayanar from Matu- 
rai. Setting aside the earlier Cankam poets who also went by the name of Nakkiran, the colo¬ 
phons of the Pattuppattu ascribe two of the Ten Songs to Nakkiran, with the same toponym and 
patronym. Now, it is already quite likely that the tradition of author names for the Pattuppattu is 
in part spurious, as is tangibly the case with the five tinai authors connected with Ainlairunuru 
and Kalittokai. There too we have an ascription to Kapilar (unsurprisingly the Kurihcippattii). 
Similarly, Nakkiranar, the son of Kanakkayanar from Maturai, is supposed to have written both 
the Netunalvatai and the Tirumurukarruppatai, two poems that quite definitely belong to differ¬ 
ent periods. Zvelebil (1973a: 120 f.) discusses the matter and comes to the conclusion that while 
Nakkiran cannot have been the author of the Netunalvatai, the author of the Tirumuru. and the 
commentary may have been one and the same person (which forces him to place the Tirumuru. 
as late as the end of the 7 th century). He also accepts Ukkirapperuvaluti and Uruttiracanman 
in their stipulated double role. The natural conclusion, however, is that these names, which 
already formed part of the tradition, were chosen in order to suggest continuity. 
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may have seen solutions to these problems being found in the form of disputes 
and various other attempts, these culminating in Nakklran’s commentary. In this 
period we also have evidence, in the inscription of Erukkankuti (829 C. E.), of 
a fable connecting the Pantiya court in Maturai with a palakai. Then, the nine 
generations of orally 207 handing down and refining the commentary would bring 
us right into the 11 th century and the preamble, with its first narrative version 
integrating the legendary motifs connected with an academy in Maturai. This 
would fit the other available evidence. Ilampuranar, the first commentator on the 
Tolkappiyam side, and the Yapparunkala Virutti do refer to the Kalaviyal but not 
yet to its commentary, while Atiyarkkunallar, the Cilappatikaram commentator, 
knows the legend in the preamble’s wording and Peraciriyar, in the 12 th century, 
clearly knows the treatise, commentary and preamble (Aravamuthan 1930: 296; 
chapter III.5.1). Parallel to this, we see several Cankam motifs that are not based 
on the preamble developing in the Saiva devotional corpus. Both types of motifs 
are integrated for the first time by the Saiva compiler Nampi Antar Nampi and in 
the revivalist Akam poem Kallatam. 


III.4.3 Academicians Infiltrating the Saiva Canon 

In order to understand the integration process of the classical heritage within 
the Saiva corpus, it is first necessary to understand something about the rela¬ 
tion between the learned-literary and grammatical tradition and the devotional 
traditions. The basic difference between these is simply one of impact. The poeto- 
grammatical tradition, while certainly healthy and strong enough in numbers to 
produce several different opinions, approaches and special interests, was elitist. 
This is well illustrated by the very concept of an academy, taken as a symbol for a 
learned community. Many years of training and individual initiation were neces¬ 
sary to become an expert - worthy to be a member of such a hypothetical com¬ 
munity. As a learned body, they could choose what they considered literature; 
indeed, for many centuries bhakti poetry was at best of marginal interest to them. 
An exception must be made, perhaps, for the metricians, but even in works on 
metrics the number of quotations from bhakti works is not very high. Bhakti, for 
its part, was a popular movement, although it was compartmentalised by various 
factors, such as sectarian affiliation and access to education. For many of its pro- 


207 There is admittedly no proof that handing down the commentary from generation to genera¬ 
tion implied oral transmission, but, as has been argued by Zvelebil (1973a: 118), this appears to 
be a pragmatically plausible interpretation. 
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tagonists this was limited, to say the least. And with the growth of the respective 
corpora, each compartment became more and more a universe unto itself. 

Thus it is highly probable that the pulavars, the poet-scholars of the old 
school, were familiar with bhakti poetry and cultural practices, as presumably 
they were no less devout than the rest of the average population, not to mention 
their interests of patronage and public self-representation. Their way of integrat¬ 
ing these strands of interest into their work was to write invocation verses and 
religious similes. There is little reason to believe that the majority of Visnu and 
Siva devotees had an intimate acquaintance with the older literature, all the more 
since that of the Cankam had to be recovered with an effort and elucidated by 
various exegetical means. 208 Things may have been different with respect to the 
newly arising secular genres. In the case of the Kovai, to give just one example, 
there seems to have been a healthy competition, of which the first two exponents 
were the Pantikkovai and the Tirukkovaiyar, the former a homage to the Pantiya 
king and the latter to lord Siva. 

For both Vaisnavas and Saivas, the academy was a vaguely remembered leg¬ 
endary institution of poetic authority. It thus represented prestige that was not 
very important to them, but was occasionally invoked. Bhakti Tamil was also 
called Cankam Tamil, mostly in signature verses. 209 In addition, on the Saiva 
side some of the academy poets found entry into the narrative imagination, with 
a number of events not dissimilar from those told about other notable servants 
of the lord, such as Campantar or Manikkavacakar. These seem to have gained 
momentum via the mediation of a very erudite poet who also was a staunch 
Saiva devotee, the author of the Kallatam. It is in his work that the “grammarian” 
Pantiya strand of the legend appears to have been tied to Saiva narrative motifs. 


208 Most that has been written on this subject, such as Cutler 1987 and Hardy 1983, proceeds 
from the assumption that the widespread use of Cankam motifs and poetic techniques in bhakti 
literature proves the direct reception of the classical literature on the part of the devotional poets. 
However, it can be shown that this reception is much more likely to have taken place through the 
mediation of the intermediate poetic production, one of the most important bridges incidentally 
being the Pantikkovai; cf. Wilden 2014 and Vijayavenugopal 2014. 

209 Cf. Campantar’s envoy in Tevaram 3.74.11 cankam mali cen-tamilkal pattum ivai vallavarkal 
cankai Hare, “Those who master all these ten verses in the refined Tamil that flourishes in the 
academy have no doubts (as to liberation)” and Antal’s Tiruppavai 30, where she refers to her 
own poem as caiikat tamil malai muppatum “thirty verses that are a garland of academic Tamil", 
similarly Tirumankaiyalvar in Periya Tirumoli 3.4.10.4: Cankamukat tamil-malai pattum vallar 
tatan-katal-cul ulakukkut talaivar tame, “Those who master all ten of the Tamil garland from the 
mouth of the academy will be chiefs of the world surrounded by the vast sea.” 
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III.4.3.1 The Tirumurai 

Reference has already been made to Tevaram 3.54.11, where Siva seems to be 
involved in the anthologisation of the classical corpus, that is, in putting together 
the tokai-s. Another often discussed passage is Tevaram 6.76.3, line 2, quoted 
already in Aravamuthan (1932: 281): 

rial pattu pulavan ay Cankam eri 

nal kanakak-kili tarumilck’ arulinon kan 

see the one 

who entered the academy as the poet of a good song 

[and] granted the good gold purse to Tarumi 

Here we are faced with an unequivocal allusion to one of the main poetic events 
that is repeated over and again in the puranic versions of the legend, the story of 
how Siva created a poem on behalf of his unlearned, poor and yet fervent devotee 
Tarumi, writing it on a palm-leaf to be taken to the academy where the Pantiya 
king had offered a prize for the best poem. 210 Of course the details are somewhat 
vague in this brief single line, but the snapshot seems to be of the moment in the 
narrative - after Tarumi, who has presented the poem to the assembly and been 
applauded by all the poets as well as by the king, is challenged by Nakkiran, who 
alone finds fault with the verse - when Siva is forced to make an appearance in 
person to defend his creation. There is much more than a name identity with 
Tarumi; the idiom in which the events are expressed is fully in accordance with 
the later versions. The word Cankam is used, the scholars of the academy are the 
pulavar, and the gold offered by the Pantiya comes in the form of a kili, a piece of 
cloth or purse made of tied cloth. 

One more detail even gives rise to the question whether the cankapalakai, 
the famous bench of judgement, was already known, since the action of sitting 
on that bench or plank is always described as an act of erutal, “mounting”. If we 
were to take this as one further allusion to the situation at the academy, we would 
have to read the first half-line as being elliptical: “who mounted the academy 
[plank] as a poet”. I have refrained from doing so for two reasons. Firstly, such a 
reading would not correspond to the story as it is later told. It is true that Siva gives 
the bench to the academy (to stop them quarrelling with each other about what is 
good or bad poetry), and there are occasions when he sits on the bench as one of 


210 That the topos as such belonged to the Saiva narrative repertoire is borne out by an episode 
from the Periyapuranam , where Siva writes a palm-leaf for the poor but virtuous poet Pattiranar, 
to be presented to the Cera king (the Saiva saint Kalarirrarivar) in order to be richly rewarded. In 
this context Siva is called a Cankam poet ( cankap pulavar-, Periyapuranam 3776). 
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the poets. But such is not the scene described in connection with Tarumi. In this 
case Siva simply enters the academy as a scholar in order to confront Nakkiran, 
who had cast doubts on his poetic abilities. Secondly, the palakai is a detail firmly 
linked with the story of the commentary on the Kalaviyal. 211 

With or without the palakai, this passage is thought to belong to the core text 
of the earlier parts of the Tevaram, Appar being the eldest of the three Tevaram 
saints, dated sometime in the 7 th century, that is, at least a century earlier than 
any other source from the Pantiya side or elsewhere. This particular Tarumi motif 
is not taken up again before the Kallatam in the 11 th or 12 th century. 

There might be one more veiled reference to the Cankam in the Tevaram, 
that is, in addition to the allusions to “academic Tamil” found in the signature 
verses. Among the sixty-three Nayanmar, the canonised Saivite saints, there is 
a group called the “poets who are not servants to falsehood” {poy atimai illata 
pulavar). The first list of Saivite saints is found in the latest of the three Tevaram 
authors, Cuntarar (8 th c.?), to whom the Tiruttontattokai is ascribed, a poem of 
ten stanzas enumerating all the “slaves” ( tontar ) of god, without, however, giving 
many details about their lives or deeds. Here, we do not find more than Cuntarar’s 
formulaic statement: “I am the servant of all the poets who are not servants to 
falsehood” {poy atimai illata pulavarkkum atiyen; Tevaram 7.39.7,1. la). 212 

Things become much more interesting in the second version of this list, pre¬ 
served in the Tirutontarantati of Nampi Antar Nampi, the ll th -century compiler of 
the Saiva corpus. 

Tirutontarantati 49 

taraniyin poymai ila tamil Cankam matil kapilar 
paranar nakklrar mutal narpattonpatu pal pulavor 
arul namakku lyum tint alavay aran cev’ atikke 
porul amaittu inpam kavi pala patum pulavarkale. 

The many scholar-poets, forty-nine beginning with Kapilar, Paranar 

[and] Nakklrar, fortifications of the Tamil academy that is without falseness on earth, 

are the scholar-poets who, applying poetics/producing meaning, sing many pleasing poems 

on the red feet of Hara in holy Alavay, who gives us grace. 

Here we can surmise that Nampi takes over Cuntarar’s group of poets, for not 
only do they occupy the same place in the list of saints, but they are still endowed 


211 It is possibly an element from the wider Pantiya narrative stock, since it is mentioned for the 
first time in a Pantiya inscription, Erukkankuti (829 C. E.). This is still a far cry in both time and 
space from the Cola- heartland Tevaram of Appar. 

212 This series of references is discussed in Nagaswamy 2004: 492 f. 
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with their formulaic epithet of being free from falsehood. In addition it seems 
that Nampi took some of his statements from Nakkiran’s preamble. Forty-nine is 
the number of poets of the third Cankam, and it is Siva of the Maturai temple in 
Alavay who gave the Akapporul treatise to the academicians. By now, however, 
the Cankam poets no longer sing Cankam poems, but “songs on the red feet of 
Hara”, i.e. devotional Saiva poetry. One detail that was not mentioned in the pre¬ 
amble is the trio of the most famous poets, Kapilar, Paranar and Nakkiran. This 
is an element that testifies, along with Appar, to the existence of an independ¬ 
ent thread of Saivite Cankam stories. That this adoption of secular poets into the 
Saiva fold was serious business becomes evident when looking at the eleventh 
Tirumurai, the last-but-one book of the canon that contains miscellanea. Here we 
find devout reincarnations of all of our three older poets; their names are even 
sanctified with the suffix tevar (“god”). They are listed as the composers of the 
following works: 

Nakkiratevar: Kayilaipati Kalattipatiyantati, Tiruvirtkoymalai Eluppatu, Tiruvalanculi 
Mummanikkovai, Tiruveluiairrirukkai, Peruntevapani, Kopappiracatam, 
Karettu, Porrit Tirukkalivenpa, Tirumurukarruppatai, Tirukannappatevar 
Tirumaram 

Kapilatevar: Muttanayanar Tiruvirattaimanimalai, Civaperuman Tiruvirattaimanimalai, 
Civaperuman Tiruvantati 

Paranatevar: Civaperuman Tiruvantati 

In the case of Nakkiran (the poet, not the commentator), even one of the 
actual Cankam works has made its way into the Saiva corpus, namely, the 
Tirumurukarruppatai, the latest of the Pattuppattu and indeed a devotional 
poem, albeit only to Siva’s son Murukan and not to Siva himself. For a number 
of these works, although by no means all, the later legends tell us the occasion 
of their composition. That the link between the old poet Nakkiran and the devo¬ 
tional poet Nakkiratevar was perceived is attested by one title colophon for the 
Tirumurukarruppatai (AUL Annamalai 860). It deserves to be quoted in full, 
because it makes mention of the Third Cankam, while clearly the transmission 
of the text is related to the 11 th Tirumurai. Unfortunately we cannot be certain 
whether it represents the continuation of an old association or an early testimony 
of a newly forged one, because the manuscript in question is a late 19 ,h -century 
copy from an early edition 213 and as such might be part of the early wake of the 


213 Roja Muthiah catalogue [RMRL database no. 010569]: Tirumurukarruppatai: mulapatam. 
Maturaikkataiccankattu Malcavitva Ciromaniyakiya Nakkiratevar arulicceytatu. iktu Ti. 
Canmuka Aiyaravarlcalal parvaiyitappattu Tiru Cuppiramaniyatecilcaravarlcalatu [and]... 
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Tamil Renaissance. Nevertheless, here is the text, found on the first folio of the 
manuscript, set into three columns: 

tiruccirrampalam. katavul tunai. tirumurukarruppatai. mulapatam. teyvattanmai poruntiya 
maturaik kataiccankattu makavittuvacirdnmani y-akiya nakldratevar arulicceytatu. 

Tiruccirrampalam. Help of god. Tirumurukarruppatai. Root text. Made grace to Nakkira- 
Tevar, great savant and crest jewel of the last academy in Maturai that is of divine nature. 

The process of reinterpretation is completed in the 12 th -century Periyapuranam, 
Cekkilar’s great hagiographic poem on the sixty-three saints of the Saiva tradi¬ 
tion. As is to be expected, one of its chapters (also called puranam), while a very 
brief one (chapter 8, first episode), is devoted to the “poets who are not servants 
of falsehood” (poy atimai illata pulavar ): 

3939. 

ceyyul nikal col teUvum cewiya nul pala nokkum 
mey unarvin payan ituve ena tunintu vilanki olir 
mai aniyum kantattar malar atikke alanar 
poy atimai illata pulavar ena pukal miklcar. 

With true understanding that looks to many refined treatises that clarify the words 
current in verses, renowned for [their] concluding: “this is the meaning”, 
those who are servants to the blossom feet of him whose throat is adorned with resplendent 
black exceed in fame as the poets who are not servants to falsehood. 


3940. 

porp’ amainta arav’ drum puri cataiyar tamai allal 
col-patankal vay tiravat tontu nerit talaininra 
perriyinil mey atimai utaiyar dm perum pulavar 
marravar tarn perumai yar arintu uraikka vallarkal. 

The great poets who were in servantship to truth, in the quality of 

standing preeminently on the path of service, not opening [their] mouths for lines of words, 
except for words about him whose done-up matted hair is full of beautiful snakes, 

- who can know [and] talk of the greatness of those? 

Here we find the two main topoi connected to the poets who do not lie; Cekkilar 
devotes one stanza to each of them. The first takes up the grammarian’s topos of 


patippiklcappattatu. [Tiruttanilcai Canmuka Cuvami]. [Cennai] Kalvippiravalca Accuklcutam, 
[185-?], 16 pp. (information provided by E. Francis). 
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erudition. These are scholar-poets, learned in the Sastras and capable of under¬ 
standing their exact meaning. The second agrees with Nampi in the matter of 
what they actually sing about, namely, lord Siva and nothing else. Just as reveal¬ 
ing is what has been left out in these two stanzas, that is, the place where they 
acquired their erudition, namely the academy, and secondly, the association 
with Maturai. The latter omission can most probably be explained with regional 
politics: Cekkilar was writing his Puranam at the height of Cola power and thus 
did not want to concede much room to the vanquished enemy, the Pantiyas. 
However, another explanation is possible. Of three references, only one men¬ 
tions the Cankam and its affiliation with Maturai together with the poets who 
do not lie. I am inclined to argue that Cuntarar’s allusion is simply too brief to 
draw any conclusions, but one must consider the possibility that it was Nampi 
alone who connected these two separate strands and related the group of Saiva 
poets handed down to him by tradition to the Pantiya stories of the academy in 
Maturai. 

In any case Cekkilar’s decision not to relate this connection can be shown as 
having been deliberate, as otherwise there are quite a number of references to the 
Cankam in the Periyapuranam. In the chapter on the saint Murti (chapter 20) we 
find a description of Maturai, where the Pantiya capital is described as the city 
of excellent threefold Tamil and the academies as being under the aegis of lord 
Siva (PP 977, 979). In the chapter on Campantar (chapter 33) Siva, to whom the 
saint sings, is referred to as a poet of the first Cankam (talaiccankap pulavanar; 
PP 2565). And finally in the same chapter, Kutal, the city of the Pantiya king who 
installed the academy (kutal / ma nakarattuc Cankam vaittavan PP 2741), is made 
the place that witnesses Campantar’s victory over the Jains: the manuscript with 
his hymns on Siva floats upstream and does not sink. 


Nl.4.3.2 The First Synthesis: Kallatam 

The connection of the two strands. Cola and Pantiya, becomes persuasive and 
irrevocable with the Kallatam. This is a fascinating text, but unfortunately not 
much is known about it. Suggested dates vary between the 10 th and 11 th centuries; 214 
based on the development of the themes we can say no more than that it defi¬ 
nitely predates all the Maturai Puranams, beginning with Nampi, but then, 
Nampi’s date is also not at all secure. It is an Akam poem in a hundred stanzas, 
strongly revivalist, extremely erudite and complex; it makes use of an emulation 


214 Zvelebil (1974: 178) dates the lifetime of Kallatanar as 850-950 C.E.; Zvelebil (1995: 312) 
writes “most prob. 11 th c.”, which is also the opinion of Arunacalam (2005 [1971]: vol. 4,15 f.). 
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of the old Cankam metre Aciriyappa. In a sort of Akam-Puram combination not 
unlike that of a Kovai, it is at the same time a Saivite poem, introducing extensive 
similes from the Saiva horizon into its depiction of love situations. 215 It is the first 
text to attest a large number of what will become known as the sports of Siva in 
Maturai ( vUaiyatal , “sport, game”, with the Sanskrit counterpart lila-), of which 
sixty-four are recounted in the Puranams. The Kallatam is not quoted by the com¬ 
mentators of the poetological tradition, as far as I know, and so we do not possess 
any material relating to its reception in the early medieval period. It was known, 
however, in the 19 th century, as it was first edited in 1868 by Caminataiyar’s 
teacher Mlnatcicuntaram Pillai (with a layout that still very much resembled that 
of a paper manuscript in that the lines were only split by hyphens). Caminataiyar, 
in his autobiography, quotes a maxim to the extent that one should not risk an 
argument with people who have studied the Kallatam (kallatam karravarotu 
collatate ), 216 presumably because they could not be beaten in an erudite dispute. 

The first allusion to the academy is found in one of the invocation stanzas, 
called here “salutation” ( vanalckam ), a slightly more modern word. It is addressed 
to the Velan, usually the designation of a priest of Murukan, recognisable by one 
of the god’s insignia, his spear (vel). Here, however, it must be taken literally as 
the “carrier of the spear”, that is, lord Murukan himself. 

Kallatam, Velan Vanakkam 49-55 
kuru-muni tern netu marai virittoy 

aru tiru eluttum laini nilai kantu 50 

nin tal pukalunar kannul polintoy, 

manik kal arinar perum laiti tonri 

iraiyon porutku paranar mutal ketpa 

perum tamil viritta arum tamilpulavanum 

pay par ariya niye atalin 55 

You who expounded the long Vedas so that they were clear to the short sage, 

You who saw the allotted position of the six holy syllables 
[and] prospered in the eyes of those who praise your feet, 


215 Although the basis is not quite clear, it has been claimed that the Kallatam was modelled 
on the Tirukkovaiyar, and some editions, such as Comacuntaran 1963, relate (and prefix) a 
Tirukkovaiyar poem to each stanza of the Kallatam. While it is true that they share the aspect 
of the topics being simultaneously erotic and religious, the most tangible differences are metre 
(revival Aciriyappa versus Kattalaikkalitturai), sequence and length: while the Tirukkovaiyar has 
400 four-line stanzas in a (more or less) narrative sequence, the 100 stanzas of Kallatam range in 
length from 17 to 66 lines and have no obvious order. 

216 This saying is reported in Caminataiyar’s autobiography, chapter 59. 
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because You are to be known on the extended earth 
as a scholar of rare Tamil who, 

appearing in the great family of those knowledgeable in the base of gems 
expounded the great Tamil 
of the lord’s poetics, for Paranar and so forth to hear. 

Three events are mentioned in these lines: the instruction of Akattiyan (tradition¬ 
ally called the “short sage”) by Murukan, the god’s appearance in the academy, 
and his creating the commentary on the Iraiyanar Akapporul 217 Several aspects 
are puzzling here and show that the preamble cannot have been Kallatanar’s only 
source. First, the instruction of Akkatiyan, the Tamil counterpart of the Vedic 
Agastya, is usually attributed to Siva in person, but Akkatiyan is taught Tamil, 
not the Vedas. While it goes without saying that any sage must know the Vedas, 
Akattiyan’s special knowledge is of course in Tamil grammar, given the fact that 
he had composed the lost first Tamil grammar for the first academy. Secondly, 
the academy is not referred to directly here, but instead we are given a simile for 
the academicians. They are called “those knowledgeable in gem lore” ( manik-kal 
arinar), which can only be understood as an extension of the familiar metaphor 
of a poem as a gem (visible for example in titles such as Mummanikkovai, “string 
of three [types of] gems”, that is, poems in three different metres). This presup¬ 
poses that the story of the Cankam was well enough known to be recognised 
through a mere playful hint. Thirdly, Murukan is hailed here as the one who has 
explained the lord’s (Siva’s) treatise on poetics, that is, he has apparently created 
a commentary. Now this is clearly not in line with the story told in the preamble, 
where Murukan is only present as the five-year-old dumb boy Uruttiracanman 
who sanctions Nakklran’s commentary. Interestingly, however, shortly before the 
parampara account at the end, the preamble mentions a deviating opinion to the 
extent that Uruttiracanman was not the witness of the commentary, but its author 
{enparum ular: “there are also those who say...”). We might have to conclude that 
Kallatanar had access to this other source. Another small indication pointing in 
a similar direction might also be mentioned: Paranar being the first in the list of 
poets. Current versions start either with Kapilar or with Nakkiran. 

That Kallatanar, however, did not feel himself bound to one particular version 
of events can be seen from at least one later passage, where we find a lengthy 
account of the instructions in Tamil given to Akkatiyan from the hands, or rather 
the mouth of Siva: 


217 Here we find one of the first instances in which the old name of the treatise, Kalaviyal, 
begins to be superseded. It is not yet called Iraiyanar Akapporul , but, slightly less specific, 
Iraiyon Poruk not “Akam poetics”, but the “poetics of the Lord”. 
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Kallatam 63/66.16—26 218 


20 


25 


... in the truly penitential Kutal 

of the leader of the immortals who established, 

lifted [and] spread the name of Tamil, to be lastingly understood [and] perceived 

by the first ascetic who made [his] penance increase before, 

and by those of the world joined in the custom of the path of scholarship, 

to be absorbed without rest by the seven [times] seven persons, 

the first poet-scholars who obtained, to be made clear by the short sage, 

the nectar of love poetics that does not swerve from the five settings, 

having thought in a regular manner of the rules in the rare Vedas, 

the custom natural to the world and the meaning resting in intention, 

having joined those who come from a mixture with northern words. 


aru-marai vitiyum ulak’ iyal valakkum 
karutt’ urai porulum vitippata ninaintu 
vata-col mayakkamum varuvana punartti 
ain-tinai valuvatu akap-porul amutinai 
kuru-muni teravum perum mutal pulavarkal 
el-elu peyarum kot’ ara parukavum 
pulan neri valakkin punar ulakavarklaim 
mun tavam peruklcum mutal tapatarkkum 
ninr’ arint’ unara tamilpeyar nirutti 
etuttu parappiya imaiyavar nayakan 
mey tavam kutal 


Here we have a description of Kutal, or Maturai, as the seat of Siva. He teaches 
Tamil to the “first ascetic” Akattiyan and to “seven times seven” scholars living in 
this world, that is, the forty-nine members of the third academy located in Maturai. 
To them he gave the “nectar of love poetics that does not swerve from the five 
settings”, once again his own Akam poetics ( akapporul ), which begins with the 
worlds anpin aintinai, “the five settings of love”. The rest of what is said about the 
treatise is in part surprising and in part not completely clear. The manual seem¬ 
ingly is explained to the academicians by the “short sage” ( kuru-muni ), which 
is, as already mentioned, a well-established designation for Akattiyan. But since 
this sage is also mentioned again as the ascetic taught by Siva, one wonders if 
Kallatanar did not want to make a playful allusion necessitating a literal reading 
of kuru-muni, namely as Murukan who was brought, in the form of a five-year-old 
boy, to the assembly to judge the commentary. In this case, we can see here a 
confirmation of the statement found in the invocation cited above, according to 


218 As so often, the numbering of the hymns is not identical in the various editions. The two 
referred to here are those of Minatcicuntaram Pillai and of the Kalakam edition of Comacuntaran. 
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which Murukan not only confirmed the commentary made by Nakkiran, but gave 
the explanation in person. If we want to read kuru-muni in its usual sense, we 
have to accept that it was Akattiyan who explained the treatise. To be sure, this 
sounds anachronistic even from the point of view of the legend, since Akattiyan is 
supposed to have lived and written his grammar at the time of the first academy, 
and his text is said to have been lost in the interval between the second and third 
Cahkam. 

The allusion to the “the rules in the rare Vedas” presumably refers to the 
famous explanation of kalavu, “secret love” as a Gandharva marriage. This is, 
as one of the eight types of marriage established in late Vedic literature, as it 
is presented in the first sutra of the treatise. The mention of “custom natural to 
the world” seems to be part of the detailed exposition in Nakkiran’s commentary 
of these eight types of marriage and the forms they take in the Tamil land. This 
implied meaning is for the moment enigmatic to me. The reference to the inter¬ 
mixture of Sanskrit words may well again refer to the first sutra of the IA, where 
we find a Tamilised kantaruvam for the Sanskrit word gandharva-. It is true that 
there were several consecutive phases in the history of Tamil literature during 
which Indo-Aryan loan words were regarded as undesirable. A case in point is the 
parallel sutra in the Tolkappiyam {TP 89i), where the word kantaruvam is avoided 
and replaced by a complicated Tamil simile (Wilden 2006b: 97 f.). However, for 
the time being no study has been made of the language policy followed by the 
Kallatam itself. 

An even more explicit reference to the Iraiyanar Akapporul as a gift of Siva 
to the Pantiya king and the academy is found in stanza 3, again in a simile that 
contains a description of Maturai and its divine lord. 

Kallatam 3.10-18 

ulak’ iyal niruttum porul marapu oturtka 10 

maranum pulavarum mayank’ uru kalai 
munt’ urum peru moral mulaitt’ ctrul vakkal 
anpin ain-tinai enru aru-patu cuttiram 
katal amutu etuttu karaiyil vaittatu pol 
parappin tamil cuvai tiratti marr’ avarklai 15 
teli tara kotutta ten tamil katavul 
talal kan tarakldn carumam ataiyan 
lditalam perum pati kurar Idlai ena 

like the relatives who did not talk of the great lord of Kutal, 
the one whose garment is the hide of a tiger with fiery eyes, 
the god of southern Tamil who gave, for it to be clear, 
to them, gathering the taste of extensive Tamil, 
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like the ambrosia lifted out of the ocean [and] put on the shore, 

the sixty sutra-s [beginning with] “anpin aintinai” 

by words of grace, sprung out of the great Vedas that have priority, 

at a time when the Pantiya and the scholars were confused, 

for the use of poetics to be retained that establishes the nature of the world 

Here the situation seems to be the one familiar from the preamble to Nakkiran, 
namely the moment after the drought when no poetic manual could be found. 
Siva sends help in form of the IA in sixty sutra-s, still the number of aphorisms in 
today’s treatise, the first beginning with the words “anpin aintinai”. 

One more passage of interest has to be mentioned. It is similar to the one 
quoted from Appar’s Tevaram in referring to Tarumi, the poor Brahmin boy who 
went to the academy with a poem he was given by Siva (whose story we will see in 
greater detail in the next chapter on the Maturai Puranams). 

Kallatam 1.11-14 

konku ter valkkai cem tamil kuri 
pon kuvai tarumiklai arp’ utan utavi 
en ulam kutikontu irum payan afikkum 
kal avil lailal cer karunai em peruman 

our compassionate great lord joined by [her with] curls opening with nectar [blossoms], 
who granted great gain, occupying my mind, 
by reciting in refined Tamil the konlai ter valkkai 
[and] helping with love Tarumi to a heap of gold, 

Here the beginning of the poem composed by Siva for Tarumi’s sake is quoted for 
the first time. It is a real Cankam poem, found in the Kuruntokai as No. 2, 219 attrib¬ 
uted to Iraiyanar, a word that literally mean “ lord” and thus could be reinterpreted 
as a reference to Siva as the author. This poem thus won a later life in Saivite folk¬ 
lore, although, as we shall see, the Tamil versions never quote more than the first 
two metrical feet (the traditional way of referring to a poem), at least not before 
perhaps the 18 th century. The Sanskrit versions, however, give a translation of this 
poem, probably the only one that is available today. The Kallatam (in 13/14.19-27) 


219 This is the poem in Kuruntokai 2: 

konlai ter valkkai am cirai tumpi Pretty-winged bee whose livelihood is searching for pollen 
kamam ceppatu kantatu molimo Without saying [what I] desire, speak of what [you’ve] seen! 
payiliyatu keliiya natpin mayil iyal Are the flowers you know also as fragrant 
ceri eyirru arivai kuntalin As the tresses of the young woman with close set teeth 

nariyavum ulavo ni ariyum ptive. [And] peacock nature, in habitually united intimacy. 
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might also contain the first reference to Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Tirukkural 
in the assembly of academicians, but this will be taken up in chapter III.4.5. 


111.4.4 Siva’s Sports in Maturai 

The biggest chunk of narrative materials pertaining to the Cankam is found in 
puranic and related kavya literature that is rarely read by scholars today and noto¬ 
riously difficult to date. 220 It might roughly cover the 12 th or 13 th to the 17 th centuries. 
Here, for the first time since the preamble, we do not find allusions and similes but 
a series of full-fledged stories relating events. Most are already known, but here 
they have gained a dramatic momentum all of their own. On the one hand, most of 
these texts are connected to Siva in Maturai, especially in his form as lord Cuntaran 
(Skt. Sundara) at the temple of Alavay; on the other hand they are connected 
to the royal dynasty of the Pantiyas. They relate the famous sixty-four “sports” 
(Skt. lila, Tamil vilaiyatal) of the god, who amuses himself by interfering in the 
course of the world and the fate of humans in various ways. The different Pantiya 
rulers under whom these “events” took place form a sort of narrative timeframe. 

Some of these sports, as already mentioned, have been alluded to in the 
Kallatam, but the first comprehensive account is given in the Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam 
of Perumparrappuliyur Nampi (= Nampi’s TVP), not yet in a temporal sequence, 
but at considerable length. There is no concrete evidence that could be used for 
dating this text. Clear is only that it precedes all the others, because it contains 
more archaic versions of several events and is not yet a smooth narration. One 
would be tempted to surmise, but this is mere speculation, that it was meant to 
be a sort of Pantiyan literary counterattack against the Colas and their Periya- 


220 None of the texts dealt with in this subchapter have been translated. The later Tiruvilaiyatar¬ 
puranam was first known in the West as early as 1835, when Taylor wrote an English summary 
in connection with his cataloguing work on the Mackenzie collection, ironically related to the 
search for material for reconstructing the Maturai area history and the Pantiya dynasty. A very 
important paper, or rather series of papers is Aravamuthan 1931 and 1932, which brings together 
and discusses almost all the relevant sources, and points out probable relations between the 
different texts. Also Aravamuthan’s main interest is sifting the material for clues into the his¬ 
tory of the Tamil academy in Maturai, following the inquiries he began in Aravamuthan 1930. 
He is the only one to proceed from the earlier TVP, giving the only available summary of Nampi. 
Dessigane/Pattabiramin/Filliozat 1960, whose focus is on the history of Saivism, give a synopsis 
of the parallel chapters in the two Tamil versions and the Sanskrit version, with a French sum¬ 
mary of Parancoti. An overview is found in Zvelebil 1974:177 ff. Also Shulman 2001a+b must be 
mentioned with regard to his interest in some of the academy stories and their ramifications in 
various versions; it is he who points out one Telugu parallel. 
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Puranam. As such it may have been introduced at the time of Maravarman Cuntara 
Pantiya, the king who restored Pantiya power and reconquered Maturai, making 
it once more the Pantiya capital after a Cola interregnum of almost three hundred 
years. Maravarman Cuntara Pantiya ascended the throne in 1216 as the founder of 
what is called the second dynasty. In any case, it is the first great Saiva narrative 
text from the Pantiya side and it stresses the importance of the Pantiyas as the 
power on earth with whom the lord and creator interacts and even intermarries. 

Next in the sequence is the Halasya Mahatmya ( HM ), the first Sanskrit version. 
It is even more extensive and elaborate as far as the storyline is concerned, but 
simpler in formal respects, making almost exclusive use of Sloka where Nampi 
employs a variety of metres. The episodes are placed in a sequential order here 
and have picked up a number of northern elements. In this case we do not even 
have an author, let alone a viable date; the text professes to come from the mouth 
of Agastya and to be part of the Skanda-Mahapurana. From the point of view of 
thematic development it is clearly based on Nampi and is thus later. The com¬ 
plete absorption of a Tamil local tradition and its transposition into Sanskrit, the 
northern and trans-regional literary language, does not seem to agree very well 
with the generally south-oriented perspective of the Pantiyas. It might fit in rather 
with the more cosmopolitan view of the Vijayanagara Empire, which, after a brief 
Muslim interregnum in the early 14 th century, made Maturai their southern capital 
and placed a viceroy there. In this light, a date of late 14 th or early 15 th century 
would seem plausible. 

The most acclaimed version is Parancoti’s TiruviMyatarpurdnam 
(= Parancoti’s TVP), which is generally dated to the early century. It has grad¬ 
ually replaced all the other versions in popularity. It is very easy to show that the 
text depends primarily on the Halasya Mahatmya as its source. The temporal struc¬ 
ture, here more sophisticated and transformed into a sort of genealogical account 
of the Pantiya dynasty, and many thematic details are taken over from the Sanskrit 
version. It is also much more devout than any of the others, repeatedly stressing 
the greatness of god and the Pantiyas’ devotion to him. It is hard to determine 
whether it was a nostalgic work commissioned by a very late Pantiya ruler, politi¬ 
cally insignificant but still dreaming of former glory, or a romantic work under 
the sway of the Nayaks, who had been viceroys for Vijayanagara since the early 
16 th century and gained independence with the fall of the great empire in 1665. 

The popularity of all three texts is shown by the enormous number of manu¬ 
scripts that have survived; preparing critical editions for them would indeed be 
an epic task. 221 


221 Alone the (predominantly Saiva) manuscript collection at the French Institute in Pondicherry 
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Much thinner is the thread of transmission for a number of other, shorter 
versions. Again clearly part of the highly cultured Nayak court at Maturai is the 
second Sanskrit version, the Sivalilarnava by Nilakantha Diksita, court poet of 
Tirumalai Nayakan (1623-1659). This is not a puranic text but a very sophisti¬ 
cated kavya, an intricate court poem employing many of the more complex San¬ 
skrit metres. Here, in typical kavya style, the focus is neither on devotion nor 
on the Pantiya share in the events, but on the stories and their embellishment 
with descriptive and reflective elements. Here we must ask whether the Halasya 
Mahatmya can be considered a source, or whether there are reasons to place this 
text after the Parancoti version. 

There are two more texts concerned with Siva’s sports that are related to the 
Maturai environment. 222 For different reasons, neither adds to our information 
on the development of the academy stories, but they might help us to narrow the 
timeframe for the dating of the puranic texts. One is the Maturaiccokkanatar Ula 
of Purana Tirumalainatar, a kavya poem in Tamil that belongs to one of the small 
Pirapantam genres, the Ula, a poem about the victorious procession of a king 
(or god) through his city or land, deeply impressing all the women he passes on 


lists no less than 30 mss. for the Halasya Mahatmya and 18 mss. for the Tiruvilaiyatarpurdnam 
(the hand list does not always specify to which of the two versions is being referred). In compari¬ 
son, the Periyapuranam, considered an extremely popular text, is represented by 26 manuscripts. 
222 In fact, with what follows, the list is far from complete even for the Maturai material. Ara- 
vamutham 1931: 109 f. names two more Sanskrit puranic texts that referred to the sixty-four 
sports, a Kadambavanapurana and a Astamipradaksina Mahatmya, both supposedly brought 
into Tamil, though the latter as late as the early 20 ttl century, as the Attamipirataksina Manmiyam 
of Iramacamip Pillai. He also mentions a Tiruvilaiyatar Payakaramalai by Virapattira Kam- 
par, a Tiruvucattana Nanmanimalai by Palaniyappan Cervaikkarar (late 16 th c.?), and finally 
a Kutarpuranam (1932: 89). So far I have only been able to trace the Tamil version of the 
Katampavanapuranam by Vimanata Pantitar (possibly 16 th c.), which enumerates the sixty-four 
sports in chapter 10 and gives a one-verse summary for each of them; the academy stories still 
follow Nampi in sequence and content. Also deserving further attention are the many motifs 
that turn up not only in the academy stories, but in other versions of the sixty-four sports and 
in other puranic stories. Thus Nampi’s sport 52 tells the story of the poets Kari and Nari who, 
on their way to the Pantiya king in Maturai, are intercepted and tested by Siva in the guise of a 
shepherd and sent off with a demand that half of their poems should be in praise of the lord. Also 
Nampi’s sports 54-57 deal with the exploits of a poet, here named Pattiran, who is involved in 
poetic contests and incites the support of Siva and who also receives a plank (palakai ) to sing on. 
Aravamuthan (1932: 91 f.) also reports a curious story from the Vaisnava Kutarpuranam, where 
the Pantiya king is plagued by spiritual doubts and so, guided by his god, offers a purse of gold 
to the person who is able to resolve them. Large numbers of scholars assemble in Maturai for a 
debate, whereupon they all are asked to place their doctrine into writing and put the palm-leaf 
onto the purse, which is able to judge the contents and finally grants the victory to Vittucittan 
(alias the Vaisnava saint Periyalvar). 
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his way. Here the sports are alluded to in passing in a sort of digest of only 516 
verses, allegedly in chronological order; if so, it seems rather likely that the text 
used the Halasya Mahatyam as a source. Zvelebil (1995: 583) dates it in the begin¬ 
ning of the 16 th century. 

Another intermittent version was probably the Tamil Cuntarapantiyam of 
Anatari. This one too appears datable, but unfortunately it has not been trans¬ 
mitted in its entirety. It also deals with the sixty-four sports of Siva, linked with 
the genealogy of the Pantiyas. However, a portion about the academies is not 
preserved in the apparently only surviving manuscript of the GOML, a paper copy 
from a palm-leaf from the Maturai Tamil Cankam (Chandradekharan 1955: ii). 
Anatari was part of the Nayak court in Maturai and had as his patron a minis¬ 
ter of King Kaccikiruttinappa Virappa Nayakkan (1572-1595). However, accord¬ 
ing to Zvelebil (1995: 39; with reference to Rakavaiyankar 1907: 371-375), the 
poem was composed for a former patron, Cinkarayan of Kunrattur in 1563-64. A 
detailed analysis would be necessary to be certain of its sources. 223 However, the 
only verse alluding to the academy might be instructive on this account. It quite 
remarkable as it is an extended slesa, a double entendre. Found at the beginning, 
it is a lengthy praise of the River Vaikai that flows around Maturai. 

1.20 


aran urai taluvi et’ anai urr’ ain-tinai 
turai marii Cankame culntu verp’ ilint’ 
urai ani pataitt’ aran uvappa mevalin 
iraiyanar porul ena pakarntat’ enpave. 

Embracing words of Dharma, having flowers on [its] banks, joining ghats in five 
[types of] landscape, scattered with conches, falling from the mountain, 
creating a decoration for the residence, for Hara to rejoice, when it reaches, 
it [the Vaikai] is called “the wealth of the lord”, they say. 

The first reading is a rather conventional praise of a great river. However, quite a 
number of the attributes of this river are either not used in their primary meanings, 
thus triggering the reader’s awareness of possible additional messages, or they 
have a terminological sense within the realm of poetics. The primary meaning of 
etu is of course “palm-leaf” (the main term for manuscript) and not “flower”, and 
Cankam can be a “conch”, but also the famous “academy” of Maturai. Ain-tinai is 


223 Aravamutham (1931: 110) claims it to be a translation from a Sanskrit original called 
Sundarapandya. We will come back to the topic of Tamil adaptations from Sanskrit when dis¬ 
cussing the alleged sources for Nampi’s TVP. 
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the designation for the five primary settings of Akam poetry, and turai, a frequent 
term for “ghat”, is in 16 th -century parlance an Akam speech situation (what was 
called kilavi in the earlier tradition). 224 Porul, finally, is not only “wealth”, but 
also a “meaning” and a “poetic constituent”, and as such it is used in the title of 
the poetic treatise written by the lord. 

Embracing words of Dharma, having palm-leaves as support, joining the five settings 
and the situations, encompassing the academy itself, falling from the mountain, 
creating a decoration for the residence, for Hara to rejoice, because it is attached to [him], 
it [the poem] is called “a Iraiyanar poetic wealth”, they say. 

Thus this verse betrays an intimate knowledge of poetics rather than familiarity 
with the Shaivite academy stories. With ain-tinai it playfully alludes to the begin¬ 
ning of the Iraiyanar Akapporul, recalling the way the same thing was done in 
Kallatam 3.13 and 63/66.19 (cf. p. 244 ff.). At the end it refers to the very name of 
the treatise as used in the Kallatam (Velan Vanakkam 53: iraiyon porul) and, as we 
shall see, by Nampi (TVP 15.19.4: porulatikaram pirahkirf iraiyanar porul enave). 
Needless to say, none of this makes overly much sense if merely read in connec¬ 
tion with a river. It rather must be read as sort of meta-poetic statement of affilia¬ 
tion for the poem as such. Anatari wants to place himself in the line of Kallatanar 
and Nampi, quite an exigent poetic programme. 

One more puranic text, this one less voluminous, that does not belong to 
the Maturai milieu intriguingly contains an account of academy events that devi¬ 
ates considerably from the Maturai story line, namely the Cikalatti Puranam of 
Civappirakaca Cuvami (17 th c.). Here the framework is not that of Siva’s sports, but 
the fate of the poet Nakkiran, in this version connected not only with Maturai, 
but also with Cikalatti, the place where he is supposed to have composed the 
Tirumurukarrappatai. This turn of events has still left traces in at least one part of 
the transmission of Nampi’s TVP. However, it is not taken up by any other text in 
the Maturai line. 225 

Before actually starting on the stories, it seems necessary to point out some¬ 
thing that has been used for reconstructing a textual tradition but that to me 
rather looks like a literary motif, and a widespread one at that. Beginning with 
Nampi’s TVP there is a discussion throughout the available secondary literature, 
starting with its editor Caminataiyar (1972, preface, p. 9), about Nampi’s sources. 
This predecessor is called the “Sarasamuccaya” , supposedly a Sanskrit Purana, 


224 This usage can be seen, for example, in the colophon of the Vaisnava AN manuscript [UVSL 
107] (cf. p. 129). 

225 There are Sanskrit and Telugu versions of the Kalahasti materials, namely, the Kalahasti 
Mahatmya and the Sri Kalahasti Mahatmyamu of Dhurjati, that also ought to be taken into account. 
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which is, however, not to be found. 226 This hypothesis is based on a verse towards 
the end of the first sport, which is significant and surprising in itself: this sort of 
information is usually found in the payiram section, the preface. 227 

TVP 1.35 

ot’ ariya uttara-mapuranam tannul unmai tarn caracamuccayattu munnam 
metalai nal katai virivin kant’ enakku viyata vanmiki eccan conna en-en 
titil vilaiyatalkalin pirankum intat tiruvilaiyatalin parappai curukki inru 
potam urn numakk’ uraitten yanum. cokkan pukalinai yar karai-kantu pukaluvare. 

Today I am telling you, for [your] enjoyment, after having compressed [its] extent, this sport 
that is redolent with the flawless eight [times] eight sports related to me by the deity of 
Vyasa [and] Valmilci, after seeing in detail the good story, eminent with the intention of the 
Sarasamuccaya , that gives the essence in the highest Mahapurana difficult to recite. Who 
are those that praise the fame of Cokkan to the full 228 ? 


Thus the TVP would be a compressed version of the “Sarasamuccaya”, which in 
itself is a digest of the “highest Puranam”. In fact even the title is suspicious, since 
it is no more than a generic name. The Sanskrit word sara-samuccaya means “a 
condensation of sap”, that is, a condensed version of vaster material. It is a word 
that is used in work titles as the second member of a tatpurusa compound (“the 
condensation of X”), as for example in “Prayogasarasamuccaya” [D. Goodall, 
oral information]. So all that is being said here is that the TVP is the abridged 
version of a condensation of a/the highest great Puranam. That it is Sanskrit and 
a translation are not mentioned at all, although the use of Sanskrit words might 
imply this. Also seen from a point of view of its contents, a Sanskrit original is 
not really likely. The TVP certainly propagates a form of Saivism in which the 
northern and southern traditions are fully integrated, as was the case already in 
the 7 th century. But still the stories, the sixty-four sports, are regional stories, with 
a clear local and emotional allegiance - to name just a few: how could there be a 
Sanskrit original for the events at the academy in Maturai, or for the lives of the 


226 Aravamuthan (1931:110, n. 2) refers to another verse from TVP Nampi, invocation 23, directed 
to a teacher or spiritual preceptor ( aciriyar ) by the name of Venkatan or Paramananacivan, 
depending upon the interpretation of the poetic syntax. While he unfortunately does not discuss 
it, he seems to imply that this teacher of Nampi must be seen as the author of the Sarasamuccaya. 
However, this verse does not even make a connection with the Sarasamuccaya , and nothing 
more is known about an author. 

227 In fact there is a whole payiram subchapter of eight verses on the origin of the text (nul 
varalaru ), but it is purely mythological. 

228 karai-kantu: literally “after having seen [the other] shore [of this ocean of fame].” 
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Tamil saints Campantar or Manikkavacakar? To summarise, the point seems to 
me a rather formulaic form of legitimation by invoking an affiliation to an old and 
great tradition, here the Sanskrit puranic tradition. 

The same can be seen in both of the other two versions, although the strat¬ 
egies are slightly different. The Halasya Mahatmya provides a larger frame¬ 
work in its chapter-final titles, which locate the respective chapter “in the holy 
Skanda super-purana, in the collection of Agastya, in the Halasya Mahatmya” (sri 
skamde maha-purane agastya-samghitdyam hdlasya-mdhatmye). Also the begin¬ 
ning phrase om agastyah suggests Agastya as the narrator of the Purana. So here 
proper names for the greater tradition are provided, but again they just look fic¬ 
titious, or at least not backed by other sources. Parancoti’s TVP finally has one 
payiram verse that gives its credentials, after the heading of “way [of transmis¬ 
sion] of the primary treatise” ( mutal-nul vali ): 

annal-pal tehnta nanti atikal-pal canarkumaran 
nun nirai anpin ayntu viyatanukk’ unartta vanta 
punniya munivan cutark’ otiya puranam mu-varu 
enniya ivarrul kantatt’ lea cahkitaiyin mato. 

Is [it] not of the Isasamhita of the Skandapurana among these Puranas counting 

three [times] six that was recited to the bard(?) by the meritful sage (Agastya) 

who came to be informed by Vyasa, after choosing with love from the fine fullness of the 

Sanatl<umdra[purana] at the feet of Nandi, who had understood it from the majesty (Siva)? 

The construction of the verse poses problems, but its essence seems comprehen¬ 
sible: Vyasa, instructed by Nandi upon the authority of Siva himself, imparted the 
gist of the Sanatkumarapurana to Agastya. Agastya, in his turn, recited part of one 
of the eighteen [Maha]Puranas, namely the Isasamhita of the Skandapurana, to 
the “bard” ( cutan from Skt. suta), presumably in this context a deprecatory self¬ 
reference to the actual author, Parancoti. In other words, again we are faced with 
the retelling of a part of a digest. One is tempted of course to see here a reference 
to the Halasya Mahatmya as a precursor, but although the elements echo each 
other, they are by no means identical. The Halasya Mahatmya, told by Agastya 
from the Agastyasamhita from the Skandapurana, is presumably not the same 
as the retelling of the Isasamhita from the Skandapurana, told by Agastya, who 
had it from Vyasa as an excerpt from the Sanatkumarapurana. Needless to say, no 
transmitted version, either in Sanskrit or in Tamil, of the admittedly very variable 
Skandapurana contains such sections. It is just that the technique is the same and 
that the same illustrious names are evoked. 

Now the time has come to take a closer look at the stories. Table 27 gives a 
rough idea of the extent of the available material, amounting to a total of 1045 
verses, although the mere number of verses is misleading, since a verse can 
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comprise anything from a simple two-line Sanskrit Sloka to a four-line Tamil 
Aciriyaviruttam of eight metrical feet per line. 

Table 27: Academy stories 


text 

chapter 

verses 

Nampi’s Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam 

15-20 

99 

Halasya Mahatmya 

57-62 

468 

Paraficdti’s Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam 

51-56 

255 

Sivalilarnava 

20 

76 

CTkalattipuranam 

7 

137 


In the Maturai puranic texts, the stories are distributed over six chapters that cor¬ 
respond each other in the different versions, their difference in number reflecting 
the author’s attitude towards chronology. Nilakantha Diksita has summarised the 
events in one chapter (or even slightly less than one, because the end of his canto 
20 deals with the birth of Minaksi). The Kalahasti text has a different approach 
altogether, assembling in one chapter the complete deeds of the poet Nakkiran 
(= Nakkirac Carukkam). 

The basic story line runs as follows: The literary academy ( Cankam ), installed 
by the Pantiya king in a special hall ( canka mantappam ), with a number of poets 
beginning with Kapilar, Nakklrar and Paranar, desired a seat that would accom¬ 
modate the entire assembly in the order of poetic rank. Siva, asked for help, gives 
them a plank (palakai ) broad enough for one person to sit on. However once 
installed in the academy hall, the plank or bench grows enough to have room for 
any number of true poets trying to sit on it. When, after years of composing, the 
poets are unable to sort out their various works that have become all mixed up on 
the floor of the hall, Siva appears among them as a scholar and lends his assis¬ 
tance, for which he is accepted into the academy. In order to avoid such problems 
in future, he composes a poetological treatise for them, i.e., the Iraiyanar (Akap) 
poruh After some dispute, Nakkiran’s commentary on this work is accepted by the 
assembly. So far the first story. 

In the second story the Pantiya king has perceived a wonderful perfume 
exuding from the hair of his beloved wife. Intrigued by his perception he hangs 
up a purse of gold at the entry to the academy hall and promises it as a reward to 
the poet who is able to compose a poem about what is going on in his mind. Need¬ 
less to say the poets fail. However, upon the request of an unlearned, poor and yet 
devout Brahmin boy named Tarumi, Siva composes a poem addressed to a bee, 
asking it whether it has ever smelled flowers as fragrant as the hair of the beloved, 
starting with the words konku ter valkkai (= Kuruntokai 2). Bringing a palm-leaf 
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with the poem into the assembly, Tarumi is declared victorious. When he is about 
to cut down the gold purse, Nakklran stands up claiming that the poem has a 
fault. In order to back up his protege, Siva appears in the assembly and demands 
to know who has slighted his poem. Nakklran admits his reserve, and a discussion 
between the lord and the poet evolves regarding the question whether it is pos¬ 
sible to describe the natural fragrance of hair as similar to the smell of a flower. 
Nakklran claims that hair can only be artificially fragrant, so that the question to 
the bee does not make sense. If hair is fragrant, it is from flowers or other such 
ingredients of a perfume applied to it. When Nakklran denies any other possibility, 
even for the hair of a divine woman such as Siva’s consort Gauri, Siva is exasper¬ 
ated by his persistence and finally reveals his identity, showing the fiery third eye 
on his forehead. Nakklran persists and utters the famous sentence: “Even if you 
were to have eyes all over your body, a fault remains a fault! ” Burnt by Siva’s wrath, 
the hapless poet is forced to seek refuge in the lotus tank in front of the hall. 

The third story deals with the regret of the other academy poets about having 
lost Nakklran. They decide to ask Siva to forgive the delinquent, luring him with 
the announcement that Nakklran had spent his time in the tank by composing 
a poem in praise of the lord. Siva descends into the tank, listens to Nakkiran’s 
verses, and is so pleased that he lifts him out of the water with his own hand and 
reinstalls him in the academy. 

However, in the fourth story he is troubled by Nakkiran’s lack of true gram¬ 
matical and poetical knowledge. When worrying his divine mind with the ques¬ 
tion who could instruct Nakklran, Parvati steps in and reminds Siva how, upon 
the gathering of divine beings and Saiva devotees around Siva’s abode at Mount 
Kailas, the earth had tilted and the southern part was lifted into the air. In order 
to restore the balance, Siva had sent the sage Akattiyan southwards to sit on 
Mount Potiyil. Before departing Akattiyan had asked to be instructed in Tamil, 
which Siva had done thoroughly. So Akattiyan is called back as the ideal tutor 
for Nakklran. Upon Parvati’s question why Siva had declined to teach Nakklran 
in person, the god answered that due to the envy he had displayed on a former 
occasion, Nakklran had proved himself unworthy of being the god’s direct disci¬ 
ple. Being perfectly instructed in Tamil by Akattiyan, however, Nakklran is now 
capable of taking up his work in the academy with renewed zeal. 

But now, in the fifth story, a quarrel has arisen within the academy as to 
whose poems should be the ones most worthy to be preserved. Siva, again asked 
for his mediation, recommends Skanda as a judge, who due to a curse had been 
born as a dumb boy to a merchant from a nearby village. Put in the academy hall 
and subjected to a recitation of all the poetry that had been produced, the five- 
year-old child sheds tears of joy upon hearing the poems of the great trio Kapilar, 
Nakklran and Paranar, thus proving them to be the best. 
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The sixth story is not directly related. A later Pantiya king refuses to accord 
honours to Itaikkatan, a stranger poet who is a friend of Kapilar and who has 
come to recite his works in front of the king. Insulted by this unjust refusal, he 
seeks refuge in the lord, who decides to teach the Pantiya king a lesson. Remov¬ 
ing his Linga from the temple in Maturai and taking the academy with him, Siva 
settles outside the town on the banks of the Vaikai and manifests himself in a 
new Linga. Learning of the incident, the Pantiya walks by foot to the new Linga 
in order learn from the lord what was his offence and how he could do penance. 
Siva points out his impolite behaviour against Itaikkatan. The king promises to 
make amends, Siva and the academy return to Maturai, leaving the other Linga 
behind as the core of a new temple, and the king seats Itaikkatan in the academy 
with all honours. 


111.4.4.1 Nampi’s Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam 

Told like this, we seem to have a fairly consistent series of stories. But if we begin 
to pay attention to the details and ramifications in the various versions, we see 
in fact that we are dealing with a cluster of stories, some half-remembered vari¬ 
ations of the same event, that have undergone a gradual process of streamlin¬ 
ing and rationalisation. The most interesting is the version of Nampi, whose text 
represents the first attempt to build a larger structure. From the few remaining 
ragged edges of the pieces he has woven into a whole, we are able to glean a 
few bits of real information, not concerning the history of our corpus necessar¬ 
ily, but certainly about the way it was perceived in particular periods, and about 
the ways various sources were integrated into Nampi’s fabric. Still noticeable in 
the “finished” narrative is a curious redundancy. A recurrent theme is the disa¬ 
greement between the poets. In story 1, Siva has to interfere no less than three 
times, in Nampi even four times: first he presents the palakai, which is supposed 
to settle poetic disputes by ranking the scholars. Then he enters the academy hall 
in person in order to sort out the tangled heap of poetic compositions. After that 
he gives the poetic treatise so that henceforth the scholars be well informed and 
have an authority. Finally he has to affirm which is the right commentary on that 
treatise. Story 5 is based on the same problem, but the versions differ as to what 
is being disputed. The solution offered, however, is one we already know from 
a much earlier source, namely the preamble to Nakkiran’s commentary on the 
Iraiyanar Akapporub. Skanda cursed to be reincarnated in a dumb human boy, 
is called in as an arbitrator, deciding upon the right text with tears of joy and 
bristling body hair. 

A closer look at Nampi’s text makes it understandable why this is so. His 
chapter 15, corresponding to story 1, is in fact not a running text but consists 
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of three clear-cut units. The first five verses tell how the poets, headed by the 
famous trio of Kapilar, Nakkirar and Paranar, ask the lord for a seat and are given 
the palakai, thus investing the academy with divine authority. Then we have a 
temporal break. What follows, verses 6-11, takes place at another time (marru 
oru kalam). There is no mention here about the trio of poets. What has happened 
is apparently that the successors of the original academy find a jumbled heap of 
palm-leaf manuscripts lying untied (because the strings, as usual, rot first) in 
the academy hall (v. 6). 229 First of all, the poems are in disorder (v. 6) and sec¬ 
ondly, they are written in a Tamil that the scholars of the day no longer perfectly 
understand (v. 7). 230 Faced with the impossible task of sorting out the mess, they 
become very despondent (v. 8). Siva, watching them, feels compassion and arises 
in their midst to ask what the problem is (v. 9). They answer that “the wisdom 
of the old poets is confused for us” (mutu kavi pulavam mayankiyatu emakku) 
and gladly accept his help, offering him the forty-ninth and last seat 231 in their 
academy should he succeed (v. 10). Of course he does, and with an inkling of his 
more-than-human nature, they admit him into their ranks (v. 11). 

What is going on here does not look like the simple integration of the older 
academy tradition into the Saivite-devotional fold. The scenario rather recalls 
the very real anxiety felt by the latter-day heirs of the tradition they were about 
to declare classical, that is, a 7 th -century anxiety. It seems to mirror the process 
of hyper-anthologisation of our corpus. Comprehending and assembling these 
works, which, however, remain unnamed here, may well have appeared a super¬ 
human task. This short series of verses in Nampi’s Puranam seem like a fossilised 
bit of cultural memory, far closer to reality than either Nakkiran’s preamble or any 
of the pious poetic narratives that follow, were it not for the deus ex machina solu¬ 
tion of the human problem. Also the rest of this chapter (w. 12-19) looks rather 
like an alternative account of the events connected with the establishment of the 
second poetological treatises, the Iraiyanar Akapporul, a text still called by name 
in this version, then loan-translated by the HM as Arthadhikara, lost in all the 
later versions. 

Another time gap is announced by the phrase “once upon a time” (oru kalam ) - 
it is ironic that Nampi should be so precise with respect to discontinuities, he who 


229 In this verse the word for “palm-leaf” is not used, but this is clearly implied, since the poets 
assemble “where, because of the length of time, [their] worthy verses, unnumbered, had become 
confused | [and] piled up so as to touch the sky” (anrava ceyyul kalam nilattal alav’ ila-v-ay 
talaimayanki / van tota uyarnta anlai). 

230 “We will proceed by leaving out those that are not clear in our Tamil [and] keeping those 
that are good” ( nam tamilul vilakkam illatana vittu / nallana kolla katavam). 

231 Recalling the preamble, forty-nine was the number of poets sitting in the third Cankam. 
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was famously not yet concerned with the chronology of the sixty-four sports. Here 
the poets are sitting, presumably still on the palakai, analysing poetry, and dis¬ 
cussing poetics. Siva, listening in, realises that they are confused and “shows” 
(,kattu ) them, does not give them, “a lofty treatise in poetics, starting with ‘the five 
settings of love’” ( drikiya porul nul ‘anpin ain tinai’ emu etuttu), and again sorts 
out the poems that follow his poetics (v. 12). Now the poets start looking back at 
their own poems and try to decide how well they correspond to what they have 
just heard. Nakkiran for one finds his own works incomparable, but there is disa¬ 
greement (v. 13). Luckily Nakkiran finds a means to stop the quarrel: he comes 
up with a palm-leaf, a written version of the poetics made by god, 232 and he chal¬ 
lenges everybody with producing a commentary (v. 14). Nakkiran’s commentary 
is graced with a smile and recommended to the others by Siva (v. 15 f.). Reinforced 
by a voice from heaven, this is the commentary that is accepted (v. 17 f.). The name 
of the treatise is revealed at the very end (v. 19): “What shines as Porulatikaram is 
called ‘Iraiyanar PoruV” (porulatikaram pirahkirr’ iraiyanar porul enave). 

It is with Nampi’s second story that the actual devotional series begins. As 
far as the narrative core is concerned, stories 2 to 4 - recounting the poetic com¬ 
petition started by the Pantiya king, Tarumi’s victory with the help of Siva, the 
dispute between Nakkiran and the lord, Nakkiran’s disgrace and resurrection, 
and finally his instruction in Tamil on the hands of Akattiyan - are the most 
stable part. Here poets only vie with each other with respect to flowery detail. In 
fact they could be counted as one single story. Again there is a textual reason to 
assume that such was Nampi’s attitude in the matter. If we follow the lead of his 
temporal specifications, we find that the phrases of the type already mentioned 
(“once upon a time”, dr or oru kalam and the like) are used sparingly. They occur 
in the first verse of chapter 15 (and then two times further within that chapter, 
as has been pointed out), at the beginning of chapters 16,19 and 20, but not in 
chapters 17 and 18. There the thread of narration is continuous. 

An interpretation of the main ideological concern in the story of Tarumi and 
Nakkiran has already been formulated by Shulman (2001a), in a subchapter with 
the title “Pedantry versus Poetry”: it would have been the overthrow of the petri - 


232 Here the Tamil is unfortunately not clear: “He approached the assembly in wonder, thinking 
‘[this] has been pronounced by someone’, holding a poem that was weighty with wide-ranging 
poetics” ( nanni avai-itai viyantu “naviluvate oruvan” ena / kartni viyal tarum porulal kanattat’ oru 
kavitai tota). However, a poem that can be held in a hand must be a written text, and in the given 
context it is fairly obvious that the text in question must be the lord’s treatise which, like all 
Tamil treatises, is a work composed in verse and thus can be referred to as a poem. The incident 
echoes the moment when, in the preamble, the priests sweeps under the altar and discovers the 
treatise written on copper-plates. 
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fied scholastic tradition of the academy by the spontaneous and emotional devo¬ 
tional one of bhakti. True as that may seem on the level of self-representation, 233 
matters are in fact much more complex. This supposed overthrow could have 
been something on the agenda of the 7 th and 8 th centuries, when there was a real 
alternative, that is, when the earlier literature was assembled in the manner of a 
corpus and “classicised” while at the same time bhakti was a young and vibrant 
movement, and indeed Tarumi’s story is alluded to for the first time in the Tevaram 
itself. If we analyse the story with regard to the social realities upon which it might 
have been based, the picture is thus: The learned and respected representative 
(Nakkiran) of a well-established institution under royal patronage (the Cankam 
under the Pantiyas) is challenged by an outsider (Tarumi) 234 , who has to his credit 
neither education nor wealth and connections (being an orphan); he is called 
the “son of a Saiva sage” ( civa muni putalvan ; v. 7), that is, he might come from 
either a yogic tradition or a family of temple priests, the interpretation favoured in 
the later versions. Siva himself, as the embodiment of academic authority (being 
the author of the approved poetological treatise), shifts allegiance and puts in 
place his representative. This is an account from the victorious side of a conflict. 
Devotional poetry draws on or even supersedes “academic” poetry, both as a lit¬ 
erary trend and then also in the patronage system. Kings, and not only kings, pay 
for bhakti hymns, all the more so since these hymns have the possible practical 
application of being sung at the temple. 

A curious twist, which obscures this main issue, is the poem chosen to sym¬ 
bolise this victory. It is by no means a bhakti hymn, but, ironically, Kuruntokai 
No. 2, a poem from the very corpus that is being indirectly declared obsolete, the 
Cankam corpus. This “fact” is not yet mentioned in the Tevaram ; it appears, as we 
have seen, for the first time in the Kallatam (cf. p. 246 f.). I see two possible expla¬ 
nations. One is that this extravagant idea of the Kallatam’ s extremely erudite and 
conservative author caught the imagination of his successors, a sort of hyper-cor¬ 
rection based on the author ascriptions of the Cankam kUavi tradition. The poet of 
Kuruntokai 2, according to them, is a man called Iraiyanar, “lord”, which becomes 


233 Another issue that should one day be raised in detail is the level of realism in such a self¬ 
representation. Traditional as well as scholarly fabula will have it that bhakti poems are simple 
and spontaneous, the very opposite of a scholastic tradition, but in fact this is the case for only 
a small minority of songs even within the bhakti corpus. The bulk of the devotional material is 
every bit as learned and scholastic as their predecessors, though naturally following in part a 
new set of conventions, one aspect being a new metrical system that is far more complicated 
than the classical one. 

234 The name is already telling, which can be analysed as a Tamilised form of the Sanskrit 
dharmin: “the just one.” 
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one of the key designations of Siva, especially as the author of the famous treatise 
on poetics. This, however, seems to be a fairly late development. Note that it is 
not found in the transmission of the IA itself or in its commentary, not even in 
the preamble. The first surviving attestation is Ilampuranar on TPi 474 (to be dis¬ 
cussed on p. 297), who might be roughly contemporary to Kallatanar. The other 
possibility is that the Kallatam just reproduced an already established tradition. 
In this case it might best be seen as a rhetorical move on the part of a victorious 
faction: the enemy has to be beaten with his own weapons. 

Either way the choice of poem is anachronistic even within the framework of 
the story. The incident is clearly not imagined as having taken place during the 
period of the original Cankam production, and the quotation is isolated. The song 
Nakkiran composes in order to appease Siva while lying in the tank is referred to 
as an Antati (one of the most prolific bhakti genres) and can be identified as the 
Kayilaipati Kalattipati Antati. 235 

What, now, can be the reason for retelling such a story in the 12 th or 13 th 
century? By this time the academy was long a legendary memory and the Saiva 
bhakti corpus itself had already been canonised and become a token of the domi¬ 
nant religious fraction of the day, no longer growing but reduced to institutional¬ 
ised temple recitation. If we think in terms of renewed Pantiya power and a cor¬ 
responding process of self-assessment, in a period when Maturai was once again 
to become the capital of a Pantiya kingdom after centuries of ignominy as a Cola 
satellite domain, it might make sense to see this as an attempt at reintegrating 
earlier traditions tied to earlier times of Pantiya glory. Of course the academy was 
long dead and could only be imagined in terms of the staunchly Saivite dogma 
of the day, but its evocation was still powerful - it cannot be merely chance that 
these stories are accorded space that after all makes up almost ten per cent of the 
sports recounted in the Puranam. 236 Simultaneously the author might well have 


235 Cf. the mention of Nakkiran’s Antati dealing with the lord of Kailasa and Kalatti in Nampi 
17.3. In Parancoti’s version, a number of other poems are evoked or named, some from the 11 th 
Tirumurai, the part of the Saiva canon in which the works of Nakkiran were integrated, and 
others from “Kapilar” and “Paranar”. This is rounded up with a number of puranic devo¬ 
tional verses put in the mouth of the poet (cf. Parancoti chapter 53, where w. 16-22 are sung by 
Nakkiran, while v. 23 f. allude to three other texts, namely Kopappiraccatam, Peruntevapani and 
Elukurrirukkai, plus an unidentified Tevatevan ). It might also be worth calling to mind here that 
the Kalatti tradition (also found in Nampi but discarded by his successors) features the occasion 
of a composition for the Tirumumkarruppatai. The Sanskrit versions, of course, only have the 
possibility of composing new verses for Nakkiran. 

236 One should add here that in the intellectual sphere the actual works of the Cankam were 
by no means forgotten; this was still the heyday of producing commentaries, both literary and 
grammatical (in its extended Tamil sense). Thus one might even be tempted to see in the acad- 
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perceived his work as a poetic continuation of the bhakti movement, bringing 
back to life the holy figures of the past in verses as vivid and mellifluous as those 
of Cekkilar in his Periyapuranam in the realm of the Colas. 

Another mythical figure of the hoary past fits well into this agenda, namely, 
Akattiyan, although he adds an additional aspect. He brings in another power¬ 
ful token of ideological discourse, one that survives until today, namely Tamil. 
In order to command Tamil loyalties, it is sufficient to pronounce the very word 
Tamil. We have already met the sage as the legendary author of the first grammar 
of Tamil, lost in the flood with the second academy. This strand of transmission, 
however, is not evoked here, perhaps because in the preamble’s version divine 
authority is missing (just as during the legendary first academy, Akattiyan is 
reported to have composed his grammar, but no mention is made of any help from 
Siva, who was just one academy member among others). Instead we find another 
mythic explanation as to why Akattiyan, the puranic sage and guardian of Mount 
Potiyil, should be intimately involved with Tamil; here we find an example of lit¬ 
erary and devotional motifs being cleverly reconciled. Akattiyan, about to be dis¬ 
patched to his job on Potiyil, is concerned about the state of his knowledge of the 
local language, Tamil, and asks Siva to teach him. Thus Akattiyan becomes Siva’s 
primary disciple, who passes on his singular and comprehensive knowledge to 
Nakkiran, instigated by the god who was concerned about the latter’s imperfect 
understanding, which had led to the quarrel in the first place. Already Nampi 
refers to this mythic instruction in textual terms, if still on an oral basis. Nakkiran 
learns the “Sutra(s) of rare Tamil ( arun tamil cuttiram-, v. 18.8). 

An anti-climax of a sort is story number 5 with the already mentioned redun¬ 
dant account of the origin of the commentary on the poetics given by the lord. 
Here at the latest we have proof that the preamble version of events must still 
have been at least vaguely remembered. The name of the treatise is slightly 
changed, now reading “the great Sutra on subject matter composed before by the 
lord” ( iraiyavan munnam conna irumporul cutdra[m]; v. 19.1). The initiative is not 
that of the Pantiya king, but that of the poets themselves. In disagreement over 
the commentaries they have each written, unsurprisingly they ask Siva for help. 
In this version they do not ask for a mediator, but directly request an authorita¬ 
tive commentary. Siva, however, guides them to an arbitrator, described in words 
that are redolent of the preamble’s text, namely the dumb Uruttiracanman, son 
of the merchant Uppurkilar, who is an incarnation of Skanda. Concerned by the 
conundrum of how a dumb boy will be able to express approval, they learn that 


emy stories a folk explanation of why arcane scholarship was still interested in the works of these 
long-ago academy poets. 
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upon hearing the right commentary he will shed tears of joy and his body hair 
will bristle. Which then happens, but not only when hearing the commentary 
produced by Nakkiran, also those of Kapilar and Paranar. Thus the trio is reu¬ 
nited. From a text-critical point of view, this canto looks like an attempt at liter¬ 
ary smoothing over the slightly cryptic and inconsistent later parts of chapter 15, 
without, however, taking the trouble to remove the defective earlier passages. 
This attempt seems to be in the hands of somebody who no longer knew or cared 
about the real background in the grammatical tradition, that is, the actually 
transmitted commentary written by Nakkiran. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
generated a number of more elegant solutions in the versions to come. 

The final chapter dealing with academy matters, chapter 20 on Itaikkatan, 
poses an altogether different kind of problem. Nonetheless, it has drawn even 
less scholarly attention than the other sections. To briefly recall the events, 
Itaikkatan (“the one from the deep wilderness”) is a poet who is not a member 
of the academy, although he is called a friend of Kapilan (v. I). 237 When he recites 
his poetry in front of the Pantiya in order to gain his patronage, he is simply 
dismissed without any reward. Seeking refuge in the lord, he manages to con¬ 
vince Siva that an insult to his devotee means an insult to the deity itself. Siva 
takes action by removing his Linga along with the academy from Maturai, thus 
forcing the Pantiya king to repent, make amends, and humble himself in front 
of Itaikkatan, who ends up being installed into the academy. This little story is 
all the more puzzling since there do not seem to be any antecedents in earlier 
works. Zvelebil (1995: 276) lists, in addition to an actual Cankam poet who com¬ 
posed songs in all four early anthologies and can be safely discarded here, an 
Itaikkatar, the undated author of a lost poem called Ucimuri (quoted in both the 
Yapparunkala Virutti and in the commentary on the Karikai, both 10 th c., 238 and 
according to Zvelebil, a kind of Cittirakkavi). 239 


237 How far we are removed from the academy tradition here is illustrated by the attribute 
given to Kapilan, formerly the most celebrated poet of the Tamil land. Here he is called pinnamil 
Kapilan, the Kapilan without bhinna, that is, the poet, not the author of the Sankhyakarika. 

238 See YV31 (= ed. Venukopalap Pillai, p. 160) and YK 37 comm., both quoting the same poem, 
but with 2 lines in the Virutti and with 4 lines in the Karikai , plus another four-line verse in YV 95 
(= ed. Venukopalap Pillai, p. 616). 

239 Zvelebil in fact reports another version of the puranic story, in which Itaikkkatan is a friend 
of Tiruvalluvar and involved in precisely the event told in our Puranam, but without the inter¬ 
ference of a god. Here he sings a poem to Kuleca Pantiyan, who does not appreciate him. He 
therefore takes the entire academy to northern Maturai, from where the king humbly fetches 
them back. Thus far the story can be traced back to the Apitana Cintamani (Singaravelu Mudaliyar 
1910), one of the chief sources for the Lexicon of Tamil Literature. But Zvelebil (1995: 276) adds 
still another twist: “When the 3 rd Cankam became autocratic and treated poets with disdain, 
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One way of analysing what is going on here would be to identify the figure of 
Itaikkatan with a Siddha ( cittar ) poet named Itaikkattucittar. 240 The Siddha were 
an esoteric group of Saiva mystics, basing themselves on the Tirumantiram, who 
left behind quite a body of popular poetry between the 10 th and 15 th centuries and 
even beyond. 241 Might Nampi’s story not rather be an echo of another conflict of 
hegemony, this time between the already established temple-worshipping Saiva 
community and a more radical, but esteemed and influential, if marginal group 
following ascetic practices? In this case, bringing the representative of such a 
group back into the fold of royal protection and academic authority might be seen 
as a clever means of embracing what cannot be suppressed. This would inciden¬ 
tally also supply an explanation for the fact that this story was included into the 
puranic version at all. There were obviously other academy stories circulating, 
how many we will probably never be in a position to know, but a case in point is 
Tiruvalluvar, to be taken up in the next section. For all the Tamil love of the Rural, 
its author Tiruvalluvar did not have a Saiva background and accordingly his story 
was not included. 


Nl.4.4.2 Halasya Mahatmya 

For several reasons, the Halasya Mahatmya should be called a reworked version. 
As already mentioned, events are placed in a chronological order by linking them 
with a (fictitious) Pantiya genealogy, leaving the academy stories in the same 
order but placing them into a later slot. Introductory verses in the first person 
singular (= Agastya) are employed, as well as post-positioned chapter headings, 
some of the latter similar to Nampi’s subtitles, but with some liberty in narrative 
accentuation. The narrative thread has been smoothed so that some of the old 


I. composed verses of Ucimuri full of onomatopoetic words which the scholars in the Academy 
could not write with their styles: they broke them and gave up the work of transcription as hope¬ 
less. After a few more events of similar nature the Cankam became extinct.” For the moment I 
am at a loss as to where this story might come from. Just as in the case of Tiruvalluvar, there 
are two possibilities, namely that their stories have either been told in one of the innumera¬ 
ble Sthalapuranas based on local traditions, or they are politically motivated products of the 
Tamil revival movement, dating back to the late 18 th or even 19 th century. One late retelling which 
combines the stories of Itaikkatan, Tiruvalluvar and Auvaiyar into a presentation of these three 
before the aged and arrogant Cankam is found in the late 19 th century Pulavar Puranam. 

240 This is considered by Comacuntaram, who in vol. 6 of his Cittar Ilalddyam (2009) prints the 
poems attributed to the Siddha poet. In his introductory biographical notes (2009: pp. 92-95), 
he recounts the Apitana Cintamani for whom the Siddha poet and the author of the Ucimuri are 
a single person. 

241 For the Siddha tradition of poetry in Tamil, see Zvelebil 1974: 218-36. 
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fissures disappear, and, as stories go, the revision is also an embellishment and 
an elaboration, whereby the text has grown in volume by more than half. The 
work clearly has the aim of making a local tradition transregionally accessible. It 
is not just a translation, it is also a socio-cultural commentary on many elements 
particular to the south. 

One of the major extensions is found at the beginning. It explains the origin 
of the academy. Lord Brahma, busy on earth in a prolonged Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice, is angered by his wife Sarasvatl, who is late for the final ablutions and has 
berated him for not having waited for her. He curses her to be born on earth in 
the shape of the forty-eight letters of the alphabet, to which Siva will be added 
as the forty-ninth, which is ha. 2 ' 12 The forty-eight letters take the shape of forty- 
eight human poets, already called academicians ( sanghinah ), beginning with 
Natklra, Kapila and Bharana. Wandering around the land they come to Madhura 
or Halasya, worship Siva in his temple, and are encouraged by him to stay. 
Then the Pantiya king Vamsasekhara builds an academy hall ( mandapa ) for 
them. 

hat is the reason for this lengthy and complicated mythological insertion? To 
me the most rational explanation seems to lie in the necessity for cultural adapta¬ 
tion. For a Tamil audience it was not necessary to explain the significance of the 
Cankam, since the academies were inextricably bound up with the myth of Tamil 
cultural origins. However a wider audience with a Sanskritic literary background, 
such as the cultured elite of the Vijayanagara empire, would have never heard of 
such a thing, and thus the text would not have translated easily into any of the 
frameworks generally connected with kavya. 

When they settle in Madhura they are confronted by the jealousy of the poets 
already established there, among them bad or pseudo-poets ( kukavi ). In order to 
put petty poetic disputes to rest they ask the lord for a “particular seat of knowl¬ 
edge” ( vidya-pitha-vicitra ). The lord grants them a phalaka the size of a cubit 
(v. 57.68ab) that is “decorated with syllables of the alphabet beginning with a 
[and] ending with h” ( akdrddi-hakdrdmta-matrkaksara-manditam ; 57.65ab). 
Verses 57.69-71 enumerate the various names given to this object, culminating 
in sangha-phalaka, “the academy plank”. Of course it can seat all true poets and 
grows for every worthy newcomer. Apparently then they spend quite some time 
just sitting on the plank and writing - thus easily glossing over Nampi’s first gap - 
placing what they have written in the academy hall. At some point it becomes too 
much and they decide to make order. First they try to sort things out by each 


242 The puzzle of how to add up either the Sanskrit or Tamil letters to forty-nine has already 
been discussed in Shulman 2001b: 362 ff. 
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defending their own poetry as superior, but this leads to quarrels, despite the 
knowledgeable plank. Now the story continues as already known. Siva steps in, 
makes order and takes a seat as the forty-ninth poet in the academy, not without 
revealing his true identity. In order to avoid such trouble in future - here Nampi’s 
second gap is glossed over - he produces a treatise ( sastra ) on poetics called the 
Arthadhikara (“Chapter on Wealth/Meaning”). This makes sense only to one who 
knows the original Tamil poetic terminology: Porulatikaram, “Section on Poetics” 
is the title of the third part of the Tolkappiyam, used in Nakkiran’s preamble to 
refer to the part of grammar that was lost after the drought. In other words, here 
the Sanskrit translates the Tamil directly, with no adaptation, thus showing that 
the work had become obsolete and was no longer even known by name. 

In Nampi the next section, concerning the production of the commentary for 
the lord’s treatise, is redundant because in story 5 this event is told a second time, 
as we have seen. The author of the HM evidently chooses to remove one of the two 
versions. Since he apparently wants to keep the second episode (involving the 
judgement of Skanda), he has had to find another solution to end this chapter, 
whereby he inadvertently creates a different redundancy in the HM: Natklra 
starts praising his own poetry and deprecating that of the forty-ninth poet, who is 
Siva himself. This foreshadows the famous dispute about the hair of ladies about 
to follow in the next chapter. Of course nobody shares Natkira’s opinion, Siva 
reminds Nakira who he is, and at the very end a disembodied voice is heard from 
above confirming his identity, thus bringing Natkira back into line and making 
everybody long-lived and happy. 

There is not much point in making a complete list of the changes, although 
some are significant for the overall structure. The second story is similar enough. 
The choice of the boy’s name, here an Adisaiva brahmin, is more directly Saivite, 
Sundaranatha being “the one who has Siva for his lord”. And here he is deeply 
learned, if not in Tamil poetry. 243 Remarkable is the way the hurdle of the poem 
is overcome. This is not done, as might be expected, by simply translating the 
words konku ter valkkai into Sanskrit. Instead we find a full-fledged Arya poem 
rendering the gist of the Tamil poem very faithfully into Sanskrit, although the 
ornamental sections are left out (cf. p. 186, p. 246 + n. 219 for the Tamil original). 

janasi puspa-gandhan bhramara tvam bruhi tatvato me ‘dya \ 

devyah kesa-kalape tulyo gandhena kim gandhah 1132| | 


243 Instead he is knowledgeable in “grammar, Mimamsa [and] Nyaya” and “gone to the [other] 
shore of Saivasiddhanta” (pada-vakya-pmmana-jnas saiva-siddhanta-para-gah: HM 58.24). 
Parancoti has an even shorter formula for Saiva learning, namely, the mastery of Veda and 
Agama (TVP 52.87). 
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You are familiar with the scents of flowers, bee. Tell me truthfully now: 

Is there a scent equal to the scent in the tresses of the queen’s hair? 

This raises the question whether it is an ad hoc creation, made for the inclusion 
in the Purana - in which case it would testify to the Tamil text still being known 
and available at the time of the Purana being written - or whether Sanskrit adap¬ 
tations of Tamil classics once existed, at least in the form of the potpourri single¬ 
stanza anthologies that were so popular throughout the late medieval period. 
Sadly nothing else seems to be known. 

Interesting is the transfer of the quarrel between Siva and Natkira. While in 
Nampi the poet is still depicted as a disgusted (if slightly overconfident) profes¬ 
sional, seeing through Tarumi and not believing in his authorship, 244 the HM has 
no doubt about Natkira’s real motive: he is envious ( matsarin , v. 58.46). Accord¬ 
ingly he is addressed as “mock-poet” ( kukavi , v. 58.50) by the angered lord. Oth¬ 
erwise the ensuing discussion is quite similar, albeit longer, and includes a refer¬ 
ence to scriptural authority to support the contrary positions. 

Nothing much is different in story 3, except for the insertion of a ten-verse 
series of praise by which the academicians induce Siva to forgive the aberrant 
Natkira, who is still floating in the tank, followed by another series of eight after 
he has done so. They still refer the god to the Antadi composed in his honour, for 
this makes sense as a title in Sanskrit too, even if the text is not available. More 
elaborate is also the beginning of story 4, here explicitly linked to the tank episode. 
Siva reflects that Natkira’s insubordination resulted from ignorance of the “Sutras 
of the good Dravidian language” ( dramida-sad-bhasa-sutra ; v. 60.10). Thus the 
task of Agastya (here accompanied by his wife, Lopamudra) is to instruct Natkira 
in the Dravidian Sutras. Interesting is the section in which Agastya himself gains 
his knowledge. His request to Siva, before starting off to the Malaya (= Potiyil) 
mountain, runs thus: 

mayi tatra gate sarve tatratya-d dramida janah | 
jnatum dravida-sabdams ca bhavisyamti samutsukah ||33|| 

When I have gone there, the Dravidian people who belong there 
will be desirous of knowing the Dravidian words. 


244 In Nampi TVP 16.17 Klran says to Tarumi: “A brahmin who does not know word [and] mean¬ 
ing, you, bring the scholar of the good poem who has composed [and] given this. Examining [it] 
in front of you, there is a mistake in the poem. Go!” ( col porul ariya parppan, ru, itai colli tanta / 
rial kavi pulavan tannai Icontu va. nati un-tan / mun kavitaikku lcurram untu. p6.) 
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tesam apy upadesaya mama vijnana-hetave \ 
mahyam dramida-sut[r]ani sahasopadisa prabho ||34|| 

For instructing them, too, for the sake of my comprehension 
teach to me the Dravidian Sutras quickly, o master. 

As we know, the request is granted, and after Natkira has also profited from 
proper instruction, we find a coda to the chapter that serves as a transition, thus 
forging the link to story 5 that was missing in Nampi’s version (where we find 
the second account of the creation of the commentary on the IA). Natkira, who is 
now instructed fully, is desolate about his former attack on the lord’s poem, and 
humbly he returns to the academy in order to teach the Dravidian Sutra (the text 
oscillates between singular and plural) to his fellow poets, beginning with Kapila 
and Bharana. The opening of this section is obvious: in the HM’s fifth story the 
poets start making commentaries (vrtti; v. 61.9) on the Dravidian Sutra. Here the 
arbitrator pointed out by Siva, the incarnation of Skanda, is described as a dumb 
Vaisya boy. As with Nampi, the commentaries accepted by Skanda are three, those 
of the trio of poets. The wording, however, is ambiguous, thus providing the basis 
for a further alteration on the part of Parancoti. The word used by the HM to refer 
to the commentaries recited in front of the dumb child is not, as above, “commen¬ 
tary” {vrtti), but the more general “composition” {prabandha ). This choice of word 
gives rise to an inter-lingual misunderstanding when translating back into Tamil, 
for pirapantam (the Tamil rendering of Skt. prabandha-) is a poetologically signifi¬ 
cant term, a common designation for a great number of medieval genres of poetic 
composition. This is why for Parancoti the account of the approval of the com¬ 
mentary is superseded by one of the poetic works of Kiran, Kapilan and Paranan. 

Not much that is surprising happens in story number 6. The HM fills a major 
time gap here by inserting a lengthy piece of genealogy, covering fourteen succes¬ 
sive Pantiya kings (thus accounting for the fact that there is not much connection 
to what came before, except for the academy context). The last one, Kulesa Pantiya, 
is depicted as well versed in poetry and poetics. 245 The name of the poet insulted by 
him, Itaikkatan, has no real equivalent in Sanskrit, so that there is a wordplay with 
different direct translations, starting with Madhyavanadhisa in HM 62.9. New is a 
poem composed by the Pantiya king in order to appease Siva, covering the verses 
43-60, called “a string of praise by the Pantiya for Kulesa” {kulesapandyastutivatta), 


245 HM 62.8 calls him “someone conversant in poetry and poetics, a good poet knowing Rasa and 
Bhava” (laksya-laksana-vetta ca rasa-bhava-jna-sat-kavih ), which is interesting because it clearly 
indicates a back-translation into Sanskrit from within a Tamil poetic context, where the loanwords 
ilakldyam and ilakkanam designate poetry and grammar in the wider sense, including poetics. 
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with a refrain and a far longer metre. New is also an account of the various types of 
Siva linga and their manifestations (HM 62.61-83), with serves as an explanation 
about why an additional temple is to be installed in Uttarahalasya, the place where 
Siva had taken refuge after vanishing from his main shrine. 


Nl.4.4.3 Parancoti’s Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam 

Moving now to the version of Parancoti, it is clearly a re-creation in Tamil of the 
Halasya Mahatmya, taking over all of the latter’s innovations and making a few of 
his own, as has already been hinted at. 246 Since Tamil does not have the strict con¬ 
vention of chapter-final titles, each first verse (here in first person plural) serves 
as a brief summary of the last sport and an announcement of what is about to 
come. Information on the Pantiya, under whose rule the events take place, is con¬ 
stantly provided. This is very different from Nampi, where in the academy chap¬ 
ters the only king named is Valuti, who is the one who hung up the gold purse. 
The episode of the horse sacrifice and the forty-eight letters plus one is repro¬ 
duced, with one deviation: since Tamil does not have the letter ha, Siva becomes 
a instead, the first letter of the alphabet and present in every consonantal eluttu. 
Another curious detail is that the forty-eight poets are not created as poets of 
Tamil; they are described as “examining the accumulated northern [language] 
and the other eighteen [forms of] speech” ( tokka ariyamum enai col patinettum 
ayntu; 51.11). It seems that only their reception by the Pantiya king in Maturai 
induces them to specialise in Tamil, for in verse 21 they have become “poets of 
liberal Tamil” (van tamil navinar). At the end of this chapter we are finally faced 
with a cut. There is no further discussion after Siva has sorted out the mixed up 
poems and is accepted into the academy as its forty-ninth member, thus avoiding 
the redundancy with both story 5 (the quarrel between the poets) and story 2 (the 
dispute between Siva and Nakkiran). The consequence is that the motif of the 
lord’s treatise on poetics and its commentary is completely deleted. This makes 
one wonder whether Parancoti had access to Nampi’s text, or whether that trea¬ 
tise had vanished so completely from public consciousness that he sacrificed the 
episode without remorse. It seems that for Parancoti, the fate of the academy has 
simply become fascinating narrative material. 

The most noticeable innovation in Tarumi’s story is a lengthy digression at 
the beginning, of no less than 77 verses, which describes the beautiful spring- 


246 The chapter numbers are not identical, which might be due to the fact that Parancoti has 
exactly 64 chapters, corresponding to the sacred sports, whereas the HM, with 71 chapters, some¬ 
times devotes more than one chapter to one sport. 
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time in the Tamil land during which the Pantiya king happens to take a stroll 
with his wife and is taken by the scent coming from her hair. The rest is familiar, 
up to the end of story 3, with Nakkiran singing his Antati along with some other 
devout songs (cf. p. 260) and being reinstalled in the Cankam. Here the gold is 
finally given to Tarumi by a chastised Nakkiran. As far as the Akattiyan episode 
is concerned, the “Dravidian Sutra” does not seem to have made much sense to 
Parancoti. Three verses (54.19-21) describe what has been passed on from the old 
sage to the poet, a gamut of Sanskritic learning, namely “grammar” viyakarana 
(from Skt. vyakarana-), a treatise (nut) endowed with two prefaces (puravurai ), 
teaching the twelve defects ( kurram ), the nineteen embellishments ( alaku ) and 
the thirty-two Tantrayuktis (uffi), 247 plus two types of commentary ( kantikai and 
virutti). Thus prepared, Nakkiran can truly repent his former errors, and, as in the 
HM, he ends up teaching this treatise to the other poets. 

The story of how Siva sent Skanda as a mediator is still found (with only 14 
verses, by far the shortest in Parancoti), although, as already mentioned, here his 
function is not to determine the correct commentary, but merely the best poetry. 
Again, had Parancoti known Nampi, one would expect him to resort here to the 
old names for the merchant father and his son (which Nampi had taken over, in a 
slightly modified form, from the old preamble). Instead he makes up new names 
for both Skanda’s earthly father and mother (that were not given in the HM), 
namely, Tanapati and Kunacalini (v. 55.5). The dumb child is not named, and only 
at the end is the god whose incarnation he is revealed as being Kumara. The most 
likely explanation is that Parancoti no longer recognised the old episode and was 
carried away by his own narrative momentum. That might also account for his 
parting with the notion of a commentary to be judged, triggered, as already men¬ 
tioned, by his misunderstanding of the HM’ s use of prabandha. One might be 
tempted to argue here that, for such a gifted narrator as Parancoti, this was not 
a misunderstanding but a re-creation. However, whenever he goes into scholarly 
details concerning language, grammar, poetics and rhetoric, his choice of words 
betrays that his own paradigm of learning has been a northern one rather than a 
southern one. One might assume that he was educated at a staunchly Saivite insti¬ 
tution in the south where the Sanskrit tradition was upheld, and thus it appears 
quite possible that his information about the earlier Tamil tradition, insofar as it 
was not Saiva, was at best patchy. 

As far as Itaikkatan is concerned, Parancoti follows the HM closely, with a 
Pantiya genealogy nearly as long. As to how many of the kings actually corre- 


247 Along with two other items I am unable to identify, namely, “the seven tenets and the four 
meanings” (elu matamotu rial / porulotum). 
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spond to each other, I for one can only guess; some names seem like transla¬ 
tions, some are totally different. A curious little detail here is that towards the 
end, during the ceremony of reinstallation in Maturai when Itakkatan is hon¬ 
oured along with the other poets, the musical accompaniment consists, among 
other things, in ladies singing the [Tirujpallantu, a canonised poem from the 
9 th Tirumurai, composed by Centanar. 


III.4.4.4 SivalTlarnava 

If already Parancoti gives the overall impression of being primarily interested in a 
colourful and event-filled narration for the delight of Saiva devotees, Nllakantha 
DIksita clearly rises to the challenge of demonstrating what a kavya poet can do 
with such material. He writes a poem on the sports of Siva, the Sivalilarnava, in 
twenty-two chapters, in which the larger part of the twentieth is devoted to the 
stories about the academy, followed by an account of the birth of Mlnaksl. The 
poet is very idiosyncratic with respect to detail, and while he shortens the series 
down to 76 verses, he still manages to insert a number of elements of his own 
making. 

Already the beginning is surprising. A group of poets headed by Kapila and 
Kira has gone abroad, whereupon Sarasvati, due to a curse only mentioned in 
passing, comes in the form of forty-eight scholars who mingle with the others. 
Specialists of the “secrets of the Dramida Sutra” (v. 4), they make their way to 
Maturai to worship Siva. Apparently they settle there (there is no word of an 
academy or of the Pantiya), only to be ill-treated by local poets and non-poets, 
who continuously dispute with them about poetry (vv. 5-17, also including some 
general reflections of the author). Tired of people who are not up to their stand¬ 
ards, they bring their plight before the lord and ask for help (vv. 18-23). It is Siva 
who comes up with the idea of the plank [phalaka ), and here we are explicitly told 
for the first time not only that it expands each time a true poet wants to sit down, 
but also that non-poets cannot even touch it, if they can see it at all (v. 24f.). 
Again, the poets number more than forty-eight. 

It is here that the Pantiya king comes into play; his name is Vamsacudamani 
and for fifteen verses he is engaged in serious love-play with his young wife 
(w. 26-40), whereupon, during a moment of rest, the king catches the famous 
scent of his lady’s tresses. Setting the poetic task, hanging up the purse of gold, 
and the Adisaiva boy reciting the Arya (literally repeated here from the HM) he 
obtained from Siva takes a mere seven verses (w. 41-47). When Kira protests, 
Siva immediately appears to defend his protege and silences his adversary with 
an explanation on the qualities of divine female hair, securing the gold for the 
brahmin (w. 48-54). It is at this time that Siva joins the assembly - here for the 
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first time referred to as an academy - as a member and gives Kira the opportunity 
to pick a quarrel with him, the nature of which, alas, we are not to know (v. 55 ff.). 
The famous sentence about the fault that remains a fault is given a new turn here 
(v. 20.58): 

catasrsv api diksu pasyata caturenapi mahesvara tvaya \ 
kavi-karmani naiksi dusanam katham udbhavitam apy aho muhuh 

Even with four eyes in all four directions, o great lord who does not see 

the corruption in his poetic work, how was it created by you even for one moment? 

Kira rounds this up with an inflamed speech about poetic tradition and intel¬ 
lectual independence (v. 59 f.). Interestingly Siva, although none too pleased by 
this obstinacy, realises that it would have been up to him to give proper poetic 
instruction to the poets and decides not to punish the perpetrator (v. 61). Instead 
he simply becomes invisible and leaves Kira to be burned by his own remorse, 
which nevertheless seems hot enough to drive him into the lotus tank. However, 
he redeems himself by singing to Siva, who then arranges for him to be taught the 
Dramida Sutra by Agastya (w. 62-66). When Kira has imparted his new wisdom 
to his fellow poets, they all start composing commentaries ( vrtti ) on the Sutra 
and, naturally, quarrelling as to whose is best (v. 67 f.). At this point, Siva appears 
in his Linga and directs them to the dumb Vaisya boy named Rudra, who is a part 
of Skanda, cursed, who will pronounce his judgement by tears of joy and bristling 
body hair (the one element that has remained completely stable from the 10 th to 
the 17 th centuries). Predictably, he decides in favour of the commentaries created 
by Kapila, Bharana and Kira (w. 69-72). This leaves a mere three verses for the 
final episode, which just relates in passing that the later king Kulesa insulted an 
academy poet and had to follow Siva and the poets to the bank of the Vegavati 
(= Tamil Vaikai). Here somewhat abruptly another sport begins. 

Especially from the details of story 5, the judging of the commentaries on the 
Dravidian Sutra, one would be inclined to think that Nllakantha DIksita had the 
HM as a model. However, it does not seem unlikely that at the same time he took 
a lead from Parancoti as far as poetic exuberance is concerned, as manifest in the 
lengthy digression on the Pantiya’s love making, which has a counterpart only in 
Parancoti’s description of the Tamil spring. 


III.4.4.5 CTkalatti Puranam 

However different our four major versions may have turned out to be, what in 
fact is more surprising is the stability of basic elements. That the range of varia¬ 
tion was much wider is shown by the texts from another local tradition, that of 
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Kalatti (or Skt. Kalahasti). The Clkalatti Puranam is a joint work by three brothers, 
the most famous being Civappirakaca Cuvami, a prolific Tamil VIrasaiva poet of 
the 17 th century. 248 It is very different in outlook, poetic technique and, presum¬ 
ably, agenda. It devotes its whole seventh chapter, the Nakkirac Carukkam of 137 
verses, to the story of Nakkiran, 249 which deserves to be considered a separate 
and complete little kavya, or rather a kappiyam, because it is much closer to 
the old Tamil tradition of epic narration. Correspondingly it betrays much less 
awareness of a wider, northern and Sanskritic perspective. Although it follows 
the poetic requirements, with some variety in metre and a full etukai rhyme (and 
quite a lot of the beloved plays on homophonous words), it is much more straight¬ 
forward and easier to read than any of the Maturai texts, and contains some of the 
more grisly motifs that abound in folk stories. 

It begins with a description of the Pantiya country (dwelling on all five tinai 
landscapes), of Maturai and the Pantiya king, before in verse 43 we finally learn 
that Nakklranar is highly respected among the leading noble and learned men 
0 canror ) at the Pantiya court. The palakai episode takes a single verse, and the 
academy is not named at all: the discerning plank is another blessing sent by 
Siva, just as many others in Maturai (v. 44). A little more space is accorded to 
the Tarumi episode. The king perceives the perfume of his queen’s tresses and 
wonders at it, sets the task and hangs up the gold purse in front of the academy 
hall (so that incidentally we are given the information that we are dealing with 
an academy; v. 49). When no poem can be found, the consequences turn out to 
be catastrophic. A drought ensues and reduces the people first to misery and 
hunger, and then to cannibalism. 250 While corpses lie around being eaten by dogs 
and crows, Tarumi ask Siva to help the creatures and supply the poem. From this 
point until to the confrontation, the course is familiar. However, here the enraged 
Siva is not content with scorching the obstinate Nakkiran with a glance from his 
third eye. He curses him for his insult to Gauri to wander around as a leper for the 
rest of this life. 

What follows is unparalleled in the versions we have seen so far. Upon 
Nakkiran’s entreaty, Siva softens the curse: after having seen Mount Kayilai he 
will be allowed to come back. There is a touching farewell scene, complete with 


248 On Civappirakaca Cuvami, Zvelebil (1995: 177 f.) supplies more than one and a half pages 
of information. 

249 For an account of the story, see also Shulman 2001a: 123 f. 

250 This development certainly has to be read as a late echo in reverse from the preamble and 
the drought in the Pantiya country that caused the loss of the Porulatikaram. Here it has been 
turned into a folk motif. 
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an allusion to Tirukkura] 785 as has been pointed out by Shulman (2001a: 123), 251 
and a lengthy lament. At some point the wandering and worshipping Nakkiran 
sits under a Banyan tree and sees a curious incident for which none of his study of 
grammar and poetry ( ilakanam and ilakkiyam; v. 101) has prepared him: an animal 
that is half bird and half fish falls from the tree onto the bank of the nearby pond, 
and the two halves try to pull the creature in different directions. At this point a 
putam comes, a demonic being, and carries the poet off to a mountain cave where 
already a thousand earlier victims wait to be eaten. In order to rescue the others 
and himself the poet implores Murukan and sings the Tirumurukarruppatai. This 
brilliant song is of course highly pleasing to the god, whereupon he opens the 
cave, disposes of the demon and releases the prisoners. Kiran tells Murukan 
about his plight and the god knows a solution. He directs his devotee to the river 
near Kalatti; when bathing in the river, Kiran is healed and understands that the 
place is in fact ten kayilai, the southern Kailas, which induces him to sing the 
Kayilaipati Kalattipati Antati in praise of Siva (the song by which, in the Maturai 
stories, he had redeemed himself from the pond). The lord grants him darsan and 
a boon, which is an occasion for Kiran to ask for instruction in order to finally be 
rid of the ignorance that had brought him into all this trouble. He is allowed to sit 
at the feet of his god (the position of a student), but whether he returns to earth in 
order to impart his wisdom to the academy, we are not told. 

In other words, for Civappirakaca Cuvami the academy is no more than a 
background, one of the formulaic attributes of Maturai, just as the Vaikai. Here 
the focus is clearly on the life and deeds of Nakkiran, who becomes a saintly 
figure, joined to his god in the end, not unlike Campantar or Manikkavacakar, the 
two Nayanmar whose stories have a place among Siva’s sixty-four sports. Some of 
the events have faint parallels in the earliest version of the Maturai cycle, Nampi, 
in the form of seven verses included in chapter 44 (=w. 22-28), but there the 
passage seems out of context, and the editor Caminataiyar has marked them with 
an asterisk, explaining that they are found in only a few manuscripts. 252 There, 
Nakkiran sits on Tiruparankunram, one of Murukan’s sacred hills and sees the 
strange bird-fish falling from a tree. He is kidnapped by a Raksasa and sings 
the Tirumurukarruppatai to save himself. The context is that of the Pantiya king 
seeking a solution for the drought in his country that has been brought by Indra. 
The idea is possibly that singing the Tirumurukarruppatai would bring the rains 


251 Rural 785: 

punarcci palakutal venta vunarccita “Without the need of joining together, it is consciousness 
natpan kilamai tarum. that gives the relation that is friendship.” 

252 This was already pointed out by Aravamuthan, T. G. (1931:121n.), who also gives a summary 
of the contents. 
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back, but this is not said. No trace is left in the later versions, and indeed one 
wonders whether this is a later attempt of integrating the Kalatti material. But 
why here? It is also possible that yet one more story had found entry into Nampi’s 
less systematic text, but was discarded by his successors (or by some of his copy¬ 
ists) because they could not make sense of it. 

That other stories existed about the academy and its scholars is shown not 
only by Itaikkatan, whose exploits at least in part have made it into the Maturai 
Puranas, but also by a branch of further additions that were not included there, 
all of them connected to the highly revered figure of Tiruvalluvar, the author of 
the TirukuraL 


111.4.5 The Tiruvalluvar Branch 

The Tirukkural is considered one of the eighteen minor classics ( Patinenkllkkanakku ). 
Tradionally it is deemed the earliest, dating perhaps to the early 6 th century. A col¬ 
lection of didactic verse, it is written in short two-line Kural-Venpa, hence the 
name Rural, “dwarf”. It consists of three parts, aram (for Skt. dharma), porul 
(for Skt. artha ) and inpam (for Skt. kama ), that is, “duty, wealth and pleasure”, 
the three well-known aims of human life {purusartha ). It is heavily Sanskritised, 
although more in its syntax than lexically. It attempts to emulate the free word- 
order of Sanskrit verse, without, however, the corresponding morphological 
explicitness. As a consequence the reader often needs a commentary, and indeed, 
these are numerous. The northern Sanskrit influence is even clearer at the con¬ 
ceptual level; in many respects the Rural is reminiscent of a Dharmasastra text 
such as the Manusmrti. 

Its fate was to be very different from that of the Cankam corpus. Since its short 
verses lent themselves to being quoted, it was already popular in the commentary 
tradition. It gradually became the classical Tamil text par excellence, outliving 
all the others. By the 19 th century it had become the oldest Tamil text completely 
extant; it was among the first to be printed at Fort St. George and incorporated 
into its syllabus. The foreigners, above all the missionaries, praised the text 
highly. It was non-Brahmanical, did not preach idolatrous heathendom, and con¬ 
tained little erotic licence. Rather, its contents expressed high-flown morality. At 
the time everyone agreed that the Rural represented the crown of Tamil literary 
creation. Many agree with this assessment even today; it is still part of the Tamil- 
nadu school curriculum. There exist innumerable editions, translations and 
studies. 

At some point in time its author becomes Tiruvalluvar - at some point because 
we have no direct evidence of the text’s authorship; it comes without preface. 
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colophon, ancillary verses or the like. However, it is the story of Tiruvalluvar’s life 
that becomes a major extension of the Cankam legend, one that is more fluid and 
illusive than any we have seen so far. The Rural seems to be the only one of the 
eighteen Rilkkanakku that was linked to the classical corpus in this way, if linked 
is the right word. What is at stake, at least in some versions, is rather a matter of 
dominance and of its superseding the older corpus. The reception and spreading 
of the Rural legend(s) during the 19 th century have been traced in an excellent 
recent article by Blackburn (2000). There the focus is on the social implications 
in the context of the period, especially the issue of Tiruvalluvar’s birth as a pariah 
who is promoted to a Brahmin. Blackburn (2000: 450) notes that no narrative ver¬ 
sions of the legend in Tamil in any of its forms have been found that predate the 
colonial period. 


Nl.4.5.1 Rallatam and Tiruvalluva Malai 

Once again the earliest available reference to a Cankam legend including 
Tiruvalluvar may be found in the Rallatam. As might be expected, the reference 
is neither straightforward nor clear, but appears as a convoluted and allusive 
simile. The basic information it seems to convey is that at some point Valluvan 
spoke to the assembly in Kutal. 

Rallatam 13/14.20-27 

camayak kanakkar mati vali Idiratu 20 

ulakiyal kuri poruI itu enra 

vaUuvan tanaklai valarkavip pulavarmun 

valluvan tanaklai valar kavi pulavar mun 

mutal kavipatiya mukkan peruman 

mat’ utan tonri Idital-u! nirainton 25 

tannai ninr’ unarntu tamum onr’ inri 

atankinar pola 

like they all became subdued, 

the scholars of growing poetry, because of Valluvan, 

who spoke about the nature of the world [and] said: “this is the meaning”, 
without talking of the moon’s course [as did] the sectarian astrologers, 
standing [there and] perceiving him - except for one, [namely] 
the great lord with three eyes who had sung the first poem before [them], 
who was satisfied with Kutal, appearing with [his] woman. 

The situation seems to be the following: In the academy at Kutal-Maturai the 
poets or poet-scholars (pulavar ) listen to the discourse of a certain Valluvan. He 
talks about the nature of the world, that is, he talks about reality instead of spin- 
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ning poetic fiction, and he manages to say something relevant without resort¬ 
ing to astrology. This might very well refer to the worldly Rural, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the love or war poetry produced by the academicians. The only person 
present who is not “subdued” (= “defeated”) is Siva, who has taken his place in 
the academy along with the goddess and apparently pronounces himself satisfied 
with what he has heard. The use of the verb atankutal suggests a test or contest, 
implying that the academy members were forced to acquiesce. 

This mention of Valluvan has long been considered to be referring to 
Tiruvalluvar. Valluvan is “a title for a ritual specialist (and sub-caste) among the 
Paraiyar, a numerous untouchable caste in the Tamil country” (Blackburn 2000: 
435), and thus, the personal name of the poet is not mentioned. “Tiruvalluvar” is 
a respectful form (with tiru and -ar as honorific prefix and suffix). It is possible 
that this expression is used here to designate a poet who was already famous. 
It is also possible that it is being used as a caste designation, with the implica¬ 
tion that the members of the academy are uncomfortably aware of his low caste 
status. This is clearly the interpretation of the later tradition (as Blackburn shows 
in detail). But we have no other evidence from the period under discussion for 
this having been a problem in poetic circles. 253 

In fact I believe it more likely that the academicians’ reluctance was based 
on genre considerations rather than caste prejudices. The Rural, as the Rallatam 
seems to show, does not agree well with poetic theory if we think of it as Akam and 
Puram. The Cankam corpus does not include any of the didactic collections that 
are so prominent among the RUkkanakku. Nor is anything similar found in the 
Tolkappiyam, at least not as an independent text, although it is no doubt possible 
to subsume at least the aphorisms on dharma under the Purattinai ‘Kanci’, i.e., 
‘worldly transitoriness’, of which we find the first examples in the Purananuru. 

The next extant source bringing together Tiruvalluvar and the academy is, in 
my view, the famous TiruvaUuva Malai, the “garland” in honour of Tiruvalluvar, 
consisting of fifty-three brief Venpa poems that are supposed to have been com¬ 
posed by the poets of the academy. 254 This text, too, contains nothing indicating 


253 Already among the Cankam poet names we find many that are based on occupation and/or 
caste, such as korran, a “mason”, or kollan, a “smith”, or even eyinar, a “tribal hunter”. 

254 The fifty-three names of today’s Malai are: 1. Acariri, 2. Namakal, 3. Iraiyanar, 
4. Ukkirapperuvalutiyar, 5. Kapilar, 6. Paranar, 7. Nakklrar, 8. Mamulanar, 9. Kallatar, 
10. CIttalaiccattanar, 11. Maruttuvan Tamotaranar, 12. Nakanrevanar, 13. Aricirkilar, 
14. Ponmutiyar, 15. Kotamanar, 16. Nattattanar, 17. Mukaiyalurc Cirukaruntumpiyar, 18. Aciriyar 
Nallantuvanar, 19. KIrantaiyar, 20. Cirumetaviyar, 21. Nallcur Velviyar, 22. Totittalaiviluttantiyar, 
23. Velli Vitiyar, 24. Manlcutimarutanar, 25. Ericcalur Malatanar, 26. Poklciyar, 27. Mdcildranar, 
28. Kavirippumpattinattulc Kariklcannanar, 29. Maturait Tamil Nalcanar, 30. Paratampatiya 
Peruntevanar, 31. Uruttiracanmakannar, 32. Peruncittanar, 33. Nariveruuttalaiyar, 34. Matu- 
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a date, place or authorship. Traditionally it is dated to the 10 th century, but actu¬ 
ally it could be placed anywhere between the 10 th and 18 th centuries. Given the 
fact that quite a number of lists of the Cankam poets, all similar but certainly not 
identical, crop up in the late 18 th and early 19 th century (on this, see below), one 
could be inclined to see today’s Malai as a redactional product of that period, 
even if some of the poems do appear to be older. 255 

While the collective authors of the text are supposed to represent the Cankam, 
only the first stanza actually connects Tiruvalluvar to the academy. While the 
verse is quite cryptic, as they go, it plainly presupposes knowledge of the later 
part of the preamble, that is, the story about the judging of the commentary. This 
means that the 10 th century would be very early for a possible date. 

Malai 1 

tiru talcu teyvam tiruvalluvardt’ 
uru talai nal palakai okka - irukka 
uruttiracanmar ena uraittu vanil 
orukkavo enrat’ dr col. 

Pronouncing: 

“Together with the holy divine Tiruvalluvar, 
on the beautiful good bench let equally sit 
Uruttiracanmar”, from heaven 
a voice spoke: “let them be united” 256 . 


rait Tamilaciriyar Cenkunurkkilar, 35. Maturai Aruvaivanikar Ilavettanar, 36. Kavicakarap 
Peruntevanar, 37. Maturaip Perumarutanar, 38. Kovurkilar, 39. Uraiyur Mutukurranar, 40. Ilikat 
Perunkannanar, 41. Ceyirkkaviriyar Makanar Cattanar, 42. Ceyalurk Kotuncenkannanar, 
43. Vannakkaficattanar, 44. Kalatturkkilar, 45. Naccumanar, 46. Aklcaraklcani Naccumanar, 
47. Nappalattanar, 48. Kulapati Nayanar, 49. Tenikkutikkilar, 50. Kotinalan Maniputanar, 
51. Kavuniyanar, 52. Maturaip Palaciriyanar, 53. Alanlcuti Vankanar. The number fifty-three is 
puzzling, although there probably is a rational. Forty-nine is the supposed number of poets 
in the third academy. Here the first verse comes from the mouth of a disembodied voice (from 
above), and the second from the goddess of speech. If we also exclude verses 3 and 4, attributed 
to Siva and the Pantiya king, we could count forty-nine poets beginning with Kalipar. Many of the 
names are familiar from the anthologies, but by no means all of them. 

255 Malai 23 for one is quoted in the commentary on the Pirayoka Vivekam (see 18), that is, in 
the 17 th century. 

256 Morpho-syntactically problematic is the form orukkavo. It can be taken as a purposive infin¬ 
itive of orukku-tal, “to bring together”, orukka. But the particle -o is added. Infinitive verbal forms 
usually do not, or only with rare exceptions, carry particles. This suggests reading orukka as a 
second shortened optative (corresponding to irukka in line 2) with an added -b. In early classical 
texts -o is sometimes added to imperatives and optatives, and here it could have been used to 
give a slightly antiquated flavour, as might seem proper for a voice from heaven. 
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Here Tiruvalluvar appears with his full honours, not merely as the simple Valluvan. 
This might indicate that the Malai is either later than the Rallatam, or simply 
that it is more partisan for Rural superiority (in manuscripts, the Malai is usually 
transmitted following the Rural). Again the situation is clearly one of a judgement 
in front of the assembly, since what is at stake is sitting on the palakai. But who is 
being judged about what? The syntax suggests that Tiruvalluvar is already sitting 
on the bench and that Uruttiracanman should join him there (where presumably 
all the others are already seated). But of course we know that Uruttiracanman is 
the name of the dumb boy, Skanda’s worldly incarnation, who is brought to the 
academy to judge the commentary (and he is seated not on but under the bench). 
Two interpretations seem plausible. The weaker one would have Tiruvalluvar 
being accepted by the academy’s authority and thus being told to take a seat in 
their midst. This is suggested by the rest of the Malai, where all the other poets, 
including Siva himself and Sarasvati, write a stanza in honour of the Rural and 
its author. But a stronger interpretation would have Tiruvalluvar being equal only 
to the divine judge himself, with these two the only ones worthy of the place of 
honour on the palakai. This is clearly the view upon which the majority of later 
versions of this legend are based. However, none of them is attested before the 
very late 18 th century. 

Either way, it seems that we are witnessing a fight for recognition within 
the canonised corpus of texts. Such a story makes sense within the context of 
the grammatical tradition, where, from about the turn of the first millennium 
onwards, text corpora were named, classified and analysed, as is attested in the 
commentaries on the theoretical texts as well as in the development of literary 
commentary as a genre. The Rural appears to have been one of the first non-theo- 
retical texts in Tamil to have received a commentary (Lehmann 2009: 68). 

The distribution of Rural quotations might also be informative (for more on 
this, see chapter III.5). In Nakkiran there are only five quotations from the Rural, 
but then Nakkiran quotes little other than his Pantikkovai (and occasionally from 
the Cankam classics and the Cilappatikaram). The pure Akam treatises on poetics 
do not seem to have set much store by the Rural The Tamilneri VUakkam (TNV) 
does not quote it at all, Nampi quotes eleven Rural verses, and the Ralaviyal 
Rarikai, only three. In contrast, it is quite popular with the Yapparunkala 
Virutti (74 quotations), and even more so with the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram 
(189 quotes with Ilampuranar, only 27 with conservative Peraciriyar, 167 with 
Naccinarkkiniyar). It is in these commentaries that we find the first designation 
of text corpora, such as Ettutokai, Pattuppattu, Rilkkanakku, Perunkappiyam 
(for more details, see the introduction, p. 15). Generally speaking, one might be 
inclined to see this story as the entry ticket of the didactic genres into academic 
circles. But clearly none of this is of concern to any of the devotional factions, cer- 
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tainly not the Saivas, as otherwise it would have found entry into the TiruvUaiyatal 
tradition. 


IM.4.5.2 The 19 th -Century Reports 

What follows is a gap of several hundred years, in fact more than half a millen¬ 
nium, if we settle pragmatically for the 11 th and/or 12 th centuries for the Kallatam 
and the beginnings of the Malai. This situation is not particularly unusual; we 
can easily provide other examples of legends that seem traceable only to the 19 th 
century, such as the story of the first grammarian Akattiyan and his twelve dis¬ 
ciples, well known today to any student of Tamil grammar (Chevillard 2009a). 
With Tiruvalluvar our sources reach back nearly to the 18 th century. However, 
the type of sources has become significantly different; we are at the watershed 
between texts from the traditional genres and texts produced for the colonial 
authorities. 

Blackburn (2000: 458) reports as the earliest source a book by N. A. Kinder- 
sley. Specimens of Hindoo Literature, published in 1794, which contains “a brief 
summary of the Valluvar legend”. 257 On the same page he mentions a few other 
early 19 th -century accounts of the life of Tiruvalluvar, without specifying whether 
they refer to the legend. The first English version of relevance in our context is 
probably Wilson’s The Mackenzie Collection. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Orien¬ 
tal Manuscripts of 1828, which contains a manuscript description that ends with 
a summary of the Cahkam episodes (Wilson 1882 [1828]: 209) : 258 


257 Kindersley 1794: 53, note: “The author of this work [the Kura!] was a priest of the lowest 
order of the Hindoos (the pariar), and this cast have a tradition, that the writer having ventured 
to appear with his moral performance (though at a very respectable distance) before the sacred 
bench of Bramins at Madura, it happened, while they were perusing it with admiration, that the 
bench on which they sat, miraculously extended itself so as to admit another member, which 
the Bramins interpreting as divine indication of the priest’s competency to fill the vacant seat, 
liberally overlooked his exceptionable cast, and placed him on it. The Bramins, however, deny 
this story.” 

258 The manuscript in question is referred to, in the catalogue, as “Madurai Pandya Rajakkal 
Carittiram”. It is possibly extant in both palm-leaf (10 folios) and paper form at the GOML, but 
as yet I have been unable to locate it. Today there are two paper copies (kept as D.436+437; cat. 
vol. II, p. 399 f.) bearing the title “Pandyacarittiram”, but the older of the two is dated to 1923 and 
contains more than 300 pages, which can hardly be a copy of 10 palm-leaves. Another reference 
to the same manuscript is found in Taylor 1835, vol. II, Appendix, p. 35 (where he states that in 
fact he did not make use of it: “It might have been useful as an auxiliary; but we conjecture that 
its place is more than supplied by our own sources.”) and Mahalingam 1972: ms. No. 39, where 
he describes it as “an abridged account of the Madurai Sthalapuranam”. 
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The last five chapters are devoted to marvellous anecdotes of the College of Madura founded 
by Vamsa Sekhara, for the cultivation of Tamul: the first professors of which forty-eight 
in number, it is said, were incarnations of the forty-eight letters, of the Sanscrit alphabet 
and Sundaresvara himself was the 49th. The latter presented the College with a diamond 
bench or desk, which would give place to no heterodox or inferior productions. The profes¬ 
sors becoming arrogant, Siva appeared as Terupurantaka Kaviviswer, or according to some 
accounts, as Teruvaluvar, the celebrated moral poet, and produced a work which being 
laid on the desk with the Books of the forty-eight professors thrust every one of them off, 
and occupied the whole in solitary dignity. The chief teachers of the Madura College were 
Naraldra , Bana, and Kapila, to whose joint labours this work is ascribed. 

This account is puzzling for several reasons. First, while what is recounted here 
is obviously similar to certain stories known from the Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, 
such as the giving of the bench, the palakai is not described there as a “diamond 
bench” (= Tamil vacciram, from Skt. vajra ?). Secondly, the episode of Tiruvalluvar 
at the Cankam is not included in any earlier versions, as we have seen. Thirdly, in 
the versions we have examined until now, the tale does not mention the Cankam 
poets’ general arrogance, which must be punished by Siva. And who does the 
punishing, Siva or Tiruvalluvar? Or is Tiruvalluvar to be considered an incarna¬ 
tion, or an emissary, of Siva? Fourthly, in the earlier versions it was the schol¬ 
ars who sat on the palakai, not their works. One would indeed like to see those 
manuscripts! What is clear from this summary is that it must be describing a 
well-known fact (as it refers to different reports concerning the actions of Siva 
or Tiruvalluvar). Other sources, presumably contemporary, do not mention this. 
Blackburn (2000: 458) also names several 19 th -century English stories about the 
life of the Rural author that do not refer to this legend. And while the possibly 
earliest version of the poetic “biographies” in Tamil, the Tamil Navalar Caritai 
(which will be examined in the next section), has an entry about Tiruvalluvar, it 
does not refer to a Cankam episode, although it seems to consider this poet one 
of the academicians. 

Only a few years later, in 1835, we find at least three more versions. 259 Taylor, 
in his notes on the above-mentioned summary of Parancoti’s TVP, devotes five 
fine-print pages to Tiruvalluvar (Taylor 1835: 175-179). He begins his discussion 
with a brief account of the academy as an institution, naming as his sources 
the Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam and “a manuscript prepared by the head Bramin of 
Madura, with a view to present it to the late F. W. Ellis, Esq.” 260 and the list of the 


259 Almost contemporary and apparently based on the same sources is a study by Wilson enti¬ 
tled “Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya” that appeared in 1936. Since here the focus is 
on the academy itself, not on Tiruvalluvar, it will be cited and discussed in the following sub¬ 
chapter. 

260 This seems to be the manuscript described by Taylor (1862: 163) as No. 2262 “Sanghattar 
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forty-nine members of the academy it contains. 261 The deviations here from the 
list of poets in the TiruvaUuva Malai are substantial enough to make one think it 
is based on a different source. On p. 177 f. he presents the following account of the 
legends known to him: 

His [Tiruvalluvar’s] father was a Bramin, named Yanarsal-Bagavarr, and his mother a Pariar, 
named Athi of Caruvur: as was the case with his brothers and sisters, he also was abandoned 
by his parents in infancy; and was brought up by a Pariar of the Valluver sub-division, who 
resided at Mailapur (or St. Thome), near Madras. This man had his foster-son well instructed 
in the Tamil language, and on the youth’s exhibiting indications of talent, it is stated that 
the people of the neighbourhood formally requested him to write some work in elegant lan¬ 
guage, imbodying the substance of the Vedas , from the Sanscrit, which should be generally 
acceptable to all classes of people; and which might, at the same time, humble the pride of 
the Madura college: the arrogance of the professors belonging to it having become offensive. 
Tiruvalluver, guided by advice, had the address to select three topics of general interest, and 
to avoid entirely every thing that might be disputed or might be offensive to any of every 
sect: adding to his precaution great ingenuity of thought, and peculiar beauty and elegance 
of language, he produced a work which united every suffrage; and stands confessed, even 
to the present day, to be the best and chief of all compositions in the polished dialect. It was 
not enough, however, to write such a book; it must of necessity pass the college, both for the 
sake of its own reputation, and for the indirect object of humbling the professors. There are 


charitram, Tale of the College” in 31 leaves. Blackburn (2000: 457, n. 15) is also probably referring 
to this manuscript when he mentions “one oral account of Valluvar’s triumph at Madurai, taken 
from a Meenachee Naig in 1809 (Mackenzie Collection, general, no. 1 ‘Sangattar cheritra’)”. 
The catalogue entry is quoted and discussed in Rajesh 2013: 34 f., but he does not seem to have 
seen the actual physical manuscript. It probably corresponds to the one described in the GOML 
catalogue (D. cat. vol. II, p. 422 f.) as D.458 “Maturaiccangattarcarittiram” (palm-leaf, 62 pages), 
sadly seemingly lost and entered in the list of missing inventory. There is a paper copy, R.435 
(R. cat. vol. IV, p. 1155 ff.) of 39 pages, published 2009 by Ca. Tiyakaracan in the Bulletin of the 
GOML under the title Maturai cankappalakai carittiram. This edition seems unsatisfactory upon 
a preliminary examination of photos taken in March 2012. The manuscript clearly is the miss¬ 
ing Tamil source that links the Tiruvilaiyatal legends about the academy with the life story of 
Tiruvalluvar, but the entire text has as yet to be studied in detail. 

261 Taylor’s list is as follows: 1. Kavilar, 2. Paranar, 3. Narlcirer, 4. Mamuler, 5. Kaladanar, 
6. Ulcra-peruvaruthiyer, 7. Sittali-chattanar, 8. Maruthuven, 9. Tamotheren, 10. Nacandreva- 
nar, 11. Aricilkirar, 12. Ponmudiar, 13. Gauthamanar, 14. Urittira-sanmanar, 15. Nattattanar, 16. 
Sirucarantambi, 17 Arsiriya-nallantuvanar, 18. Carandiyar, 19. Cakaipadinayer, 20. Alankodei- 
vanganar, 21. Teditaliviruntandiyanar, 22. Marakodeimarathanar, 23. Velluvithiyar, 24. Yer- 
ichelur-madalanar, 25. Pottiyar, 26. Musukiranar, 27 Caveripumpattanadhukucareikannen, 28. 
Marathanelanathanar, 29. Barathampadiya-perundevanar, 30. Uruttirenkannenar, 31. Perunch- 
ittanar, 32. Nariverutalliar, 33. Sengunrukirar, 34. Sirumethaviyar, 35. Kodunkunrurikirar, 36. 
Uriyurmuttulcottanar, 37. Virikadimethiyar, 38. Tallilcaverisattanar, 39. Selurkodankannenar, 
40. Canundurkilar, 41. Vennikuttiyar, 42. Nachumanar, 43. Narpavathanar, 44. Orambuthiyar, 
45. Kulapathinathanar, 46. Mudatamakanniyar, 47. Kavuniyanbarathayanar, 48. Mathuraimasi- 
yanallantuvanar. 
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various accounts as to the result of the reference: Cavelly-Venkata-Ramaswami 262 tells us, 
that while Satkara (or Narkiren ) was in conversation with Yada-kadar ( Idei-katen ), the poet 
Tiruvalluver appeared, and laid his composition on the bench, which suddenly vanished. 
But the traditional account of Madras is somewhat different: according to which, the said 
poet, on the reading of his poems, obtained the suffrage of an aerial voice, of Saraswathi, 
and Siva , together with the unanimous approval of the whole forty-eight; while the bench 
on which they were seated, according to its alleged miraculous property, was found to have 
elongated itself and to afford room for just one more individual. The professors understood 
this as a divine intimation that the place belonged to the stranger poet; he was accordingly 
declared to be made a Bramin by extraordinary merit, and was invited to take a seat, as it 
appeared to have been appointed to him. 

Another verbal and traditionary account is, that since Tiruvalluver was of the Pariar 
class, the Bramins would not suffer him to come near them; on which he requested leave 
merely to lay his book on the bench, which leave being granted, the bench dissolved into 
water, and the forty-eight fell on each other in confusion; when after a while the bench, in 
its original small dimensions, reappeared, bearing the book upon it: an aerial voice was 
heard, and the Bramins afterwards pronounced their approval. 

Here we see no fewer than three versions of the final contest. And as far as the 
Kura} is concerned, they have identical outcomes. In the first version, the palakai 
vanishes, thus rendering judgement less on the Rural than ° n the academy 
members, who have proven themselves unworthy of the bench given by god. In 
the second version, the bench reacts in the traditional way, that is, it grows to 
give room to yet another poet who has proven his worth. In the third version, the 
bench, presumably already floating over the temple tank next to the academy 
hall, throws off the academy scholars and accepts only the incomparable text 
of the Rural As a result of combining various sources, contradictions are appar¬ 
ent, such as the Rural author concurrently rendering the essence of the Veda and 
being inoffensive to any sect. One also wonders whether one or several of the 
sources might have been written in Sanskrit, because in none of the texts exam¬ 
ined until now, either in Tamil or Sanskrit, has the name of Nakkiran had been 
changed to Satkara (Skt. satkara). 

Taylor’s account still has the tone of a report, whereby it attempts to synthesise 
the information gathered from various sources. Subsequent works offer a series of 
different narratives (listed in Blackburn), first in English, then also in Tamil. 263 The 


262 This is a reference to Venkataramasvamie 1829, one of the first English “sketches” of poet 
biographies following the Tamil Navalar Caritai, published by one of Mackenzie’s chief collabo¬ 
rators. (On the Kavali brothers and their contribution to the Mackenzie project, see Mantena in 
Trautmann 2009). 

263 ExceptthemanuscriptmentionedbyTaylor, whichpiobablyistheMaturaiccangattarcarittiram 
kept in the GOML (see above, n. 260), the oldest Tamil version I have located so far is a text from 
the Tamil-Tamil fold, that is, written in traditional Tamil verse and presumbly for the edifica- 
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story is gradually narrowed down or embellished depending on the agenda or the 
narrative talents of the respective authors. A particularly flowery example of this 
trend is Gover (1959:206 ff., rep. of 1872), where one almost hears the water splash 
as the academicians drop off the shrinking bench on either end. 264 

To return to Taylor, an obviously new topos, not present in any form in the 
earlier narratives, is caste. Here we learn for the first time that the academy poets 
are Brahmins and that, by extension, their academy is a Brahmin institution. 265 
Whether this is a sort of “rationalisation” of their arrogance, which was already 
noted by Wilson, or whether these two elements are part of the same narrative is 
difficult to determine. 266 Blackburn (200: 463 f.) deals extensively with the issue 
of Tiruvalluvar’s low-caste birth in the 19 th -century literary discourse. 

Here we must ask what is implied by the academy being labelled Brahmin. 
I would suggest viewing this at two levels, both deeply ingrained in the 19 lh - 


tion of a Tamil audience: the Pulavar Puranam by Tantapanicuvamikal (1839-1898). This is an 
account of the Tamil poets, beginning with Akattiyan and leading directly to the author of the 
Saiva and Vaisnava bhakti corpus. It was probably published slightly after the work by the Eng¬ 
lish editor Casie Chitty (who does not link Tiruvalluvar to the academy), printed for the first time 
in 1901. The Cankam is mentioned only in connection with Tiruvalluvar, who, together with his 
friend Itaikkatanar and his sister Auvaiyar, presents his poetry in front of the academy and is 
finally accepted into its circle. 

264 At the turn of the century, the early encyclopaedias of Tamil literature, the Apitana Kocam 
(ed. by Muttucami Pillai, Madras 1902, rep. New Delhi 1997) and the Apitana Cintamani (ed. by 
A. Singaravelu Mudaliyar, Madras 1919, rep. New Delhi 2001), relate individual versions of these 
events under the entry “Tiruvalluvar”. 

265 Note that the Brahmin element is not mentioned by all the literary scholars; the following 
is the story of Tiruvalluvar’s life according to Casie Chitty’s Tamil Plutarch of 1859 (p. 115): “He 
[Tiruvalluvar], however, appears to have pursued a quiet and unobstrusive course of life, work¬ 
ing at the loom for subsistence as the other Pariahs did until he was prevailed upon by his friends 
to take up the gauntlet against the professors of the Madura College, who had arrogantly defied 
all other men of learning in the country and claimed all literary honors to themselves. In order to 
humble the pride of the professors, he wrote an ethical poem, under the title of Rural (lcural), and 
repairing to the College asked them to review it as judges of poetical composition, that he may 
have a seat on their College bench in case it was approved. The professors at first scorned at the 
idea of a Pariah-born poet offering himself as a competitor for a seat with them, but afterwards 
when he drew them into a contest and completely vanquished them, they not only approved his 
work and gave him the desired seat, but also conferred on him several honorary titles, such as, 
Deivapulaver (teyvap pulavar), the divine poet, Mudetpavaler (mutarpavalar), the first of poets, 
Perunaveler (perunavalar), the great poet, etc. A legend would have it that the professors were so 
sensible to their discomfiture, that unable to survive it, they all drowned themselves in the pond 
in the neighbourhood of the College; but this is not confirmed by other accounts.” 

266 There seems to be a parallel in the longer version of Itailcatan’s squirmishes with an arro¬ 
gant academy, as reported by Zvelebil 1995 without a source reference (cf. n. 239). Here the caste 
attribution is not mentioned. 
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century problematic. First, there is the very real struggle for cultural hegemony. 
Brahmins were doubly despised in Tamilnadu: On the one hand they were the 
exclusive representatives of the northern Sanskritic culture that had monopolised 
certain forms of education for centuries. On the other hand, they were the privi¬ 
leged collaborators of the colonial administration, precisely for the reason that 
they were well educated, an education not necessarily in the European sense, 
but one that was nevertheless equipped with an infrastructure and a learning 
system. This social conflict culminated by the end of the century in the Tamil 
anti-Brahmin movement, which resulted in the persecution and expulsion of 
many Brahmins from South India, a conflict that still has repercussions today’s 
discourse: 267 until this very day indigenous scholars of Classical Tamil refuse to 
learn Sanskrit and make an effort to play down the role Brahmins have played 
in the production and preservation of Tamil literature. In this context, making 
the academy Brahmin and Tiruvalluvar an outcaste must be seen as rhetorical 
act of propaganda. From this viewpoint, the unprivileged outsider - a model of 
integrity, humanitarian vision and natural poetic genius - triumphs over a dead, 
academic establishment, an establishment that is moreover not truly Tamil and 
has thus been imposed on “the people”. 

The second level of reading might be seen as a common colonial fable of 
the David-and-Goliath type: The downtrodden subject who is denied even basic 
rights gains victory, despite impossible odds. This is not done through violence, 
but through righteousness and talent. He beats the ruling powers, the enemy, 
with their own weapons, and thus spreads a message of hope. From this perspec¬ 
tive the author of the Rural represents the Tamil people and the academy, the 
British colonial government. 

It might be seen as an irony of fate that the very institution so intimately con¬ 
nected with the beginnings of Tamil literature and, in the late 19 th century, that 
was again to become linked to the legend of Tamil cultural origins should have 
turned into a symbol of Brahmin intellectual dominance. This shows more clearly 
than anything else that the “real” academy, as a legendary seat from which the 
early literary production originated, had been forgotten completely, along with 
the works it was supposed to have created and approved. What survived was a 
literary topos adopted from the Saiva narrative repertoire. However, there were 
niches in circles of traditional learning where at least a little more information 


267 For the relationship between the Tamil Renaissance and upcoming Tamil nationalism in the 
first half of the 20 ttl century, see Arooran 1980. For the notion of Brahmin versus non-Brahmin, 
see Pandian 2007. 
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had survived. This will become clear from another group of 19"'-century narra¬ 
tives, which had come into existence for a very different purpose. 


111.4.6 Legend Merging into “History” 

Nl.4.6.1 The Beginnings of Literary Historiography 

The 19 th century has long been recognised as a period of consolidation, not only of 
colonial power, but also of knowledge about the colonised country, about Indian 
history, its languages and literatures. One particularly fruitful new discipline that 
emerged at that time was literary historiography. Blackburn (2000: 450) remarks: 
“It is striking that most ‘first novels’ in Indian languages were written by bilin¬ 
guals and that most literary histories of Indian languages were published first in 
English; in other words, the literary canons were established not only in Euro¬ 
pean categories but in a European tongue.” He hastens to qualify this observation 
with an emphasis on Indian agency in this process of “knowledge production”, 
and indeed a lot has been done in recent years to show that much of the historio¬ 
graphical work of this period was based on collaboration and synchronisation of 
materials and intellectual practices (Trautmann 2009, Ebeling 2010). 

A very likely candidate for a bridge text that mitigated cultural expectations 
would seem the Tamil Navalar Caritai (“the Life-Stories” or “Careers of Tamil 
Poets”), recalled to notice in Venkatachalapathy 2006: 93. It is an early witness 
of a non-sectarian viewpoint and stands out in the premodern era in its promul¬ 
gating an almost exclusively religious and didactic literary canon. Venkatacha¬ 
lapathy suggests dating this work to “sometime after the late sixteenth century, 
but most probably... the seventeenth or even the eighteenth century”. However, 
as so often, reliable information to settle the issue is not available. While there 
are, at best, indirect indications that the text may have been circulating in the 
19 th century (see below), the first clear mention of the text is the correction colo¬ 
phon (dated 3 April 1910) of Pinnattur Narayanacami’s Akananuru collation. Here 
one of the correctors, a man named Arumukanayinar from Tir[u]cirappalli, is 
mentioned as being in possession of a manuscript entitled Tamil Navalar Caritai 
(cf. chapter II.3.2.1, p. 130). It is highly likely that this is the manuscript kept today 
in the UVSL in Cennai (No. 258/2054). It is also likely that this manuscript served 
as the basis for the first edition of the text completed by Ti.Ta. Kanakacuntaram 
Pillai in 1921. This was followed by Turaicamip Pillai’s edition of 1949. 268 


268 It seems unlikely that it will be possible to locate more manuscript material, although 
the Computerised International Catalogue of Tamil Palmleaf Manuscripts lists two more, one in 
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Remarkable about this text is its title, which is misleading. The title suggests 
a work of literary history in the form of hagio-biographical sketches of Tamil 
poets, one of the favourite forms taken by literary histories in the 19 th century. 
The most famous work of this type is Casie Chitty’s Tamil Plutarch of 1859. And 
this is precisely what the Caritai is converted into by means of the commentary, a 
life-story section in prose, added by the 20 th -century editor Turaicamip Pillai. But 
originally the work was an anthology of select verses by several poets augmented 
by brief colophon-like explanations. What, however, clearly distinguishes this 
work from other anthologies of stray verse is, first, the preface, a prose account of 
the three academies and, secondly, the series of fifty-one poets that begins with 
Siva, Murukan, and Sarasvatl. In other words, we are confronted yet again with 
the forty-eight poets of the third academy, with Siva the forty-ninth, Murukan dis¬ 
counted as a mere arbitrator, and Sarasvatl seen as the underlying identity of the 
forty-eight. This rather brings our text into the vicinity of the TiruvaUuva Malai. 

Also remarkable is the mixture of actual information and pious complemen¬ 
tation. For the first time since the anonymous verse account (discussed in chapter 
III.4.2.3, p. 225 ff.), we have here the story of three academies, a story that in the 
puranic retellings is nearly gone without a trace. 269 The brief prose text is redolent 
with formulations from the preamble to Nakkiran’s commentary on the IA. But 
then the same is true for the Aciriyam. Telling is, once again, the account of the 
third academy and the works it produced, for here the wording clearly reflects 
acquaintance with both the preamble and the verse version, as well as an uni¬ 
dentified third source. The enumeration of poets follows the preamble’s number 
and sequence, headed, however, by Kapilar and Paranar. The list of works runs 
as follows: 

“Netuntokai, Kuruntokai, Narrinai-nanuru, Purananuni, Ainkuninuru, 
Patirruppattu, Pattuppattu, [ms. p. 3, 1. 5: Manimitaipavalam, Kalirri- 
yanainirai, Nittilakkovai,] Muttollayiram, Kuttu, Vari, Cirricai, Pericai, seventy 
Paripatal, Paratavenpa.” 


Annamalai and one from the GOML. The Annamalai information, as usual, is inaccurate, while 
the incomplete GOML manuscript does not contain the beginning portion that deals with the 
Cankam (ms. D.355, entitled Tamilnavalarcaritam). Turaicamip Pillai notes in his preface (1949: 
12) that he was able to find two more manuscripts, one in the hand of Kovintacami Rettiyar from 
Cilcali and one from the Tirunelvelic Caivacittanta Nurpatippuk Kalakam. 

269 With the exception of the puzzling verses about three academies, the last described as 
located on the banks of the Ganges, found in Nampi’s TVP and the HM, verses no longer con¬ 
tained in Parancoti (cf. chapter III.4.2.2, p. 223 f.). 
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In several respects this list of texts corresponds to that of the preamble. It also 
uses the Akananuru’s old name, Netuntokai. The modern name is used in the 
Aciriyam. It contains the Airikurunuru and all the non-extant texts listed in the 
preamble, including the Kuttu, which was not mentioned in the verse version. 
However, it agrees with the Aciriyam, in contrast to the preamble, by including 
the MuttoUayiram. And there are several unique traits, which are quite fascinat¬ 
ing. The list omits the Kalittokai from the Cankam works. Instead it includes the 
Pattuppattu, the “Ten Songs”, whose absence in the original list has long puzzled 
modern scholars. It also adds the Paratavenpa, a late first-millennium retelling of 
the Mahabharata in Tamil that has been transmitted only in part. 

Whether this is a reflection of yet another undiscovered source, the opinion 
of a particular school, or just the predilection of the Caritai’s author is hard to 
tell. I am inclined to argue that the choice of poems in the rest of the work betrays 
that the listed texts were all known only by hearsay, and thus the list might in fact 
simply be arbitrary. This suspicion is confirmed by another surprising addition 
that did not find entry into the editions but which is found in the manuscript, 
namely the inclusion of Manimitaipavalam, KaUrriyanaimrai, and Nittilakkovai. 
These are of course not separate works, but the names of the three sections of 
the Akananuru. This makes one wonder whether the commentary tradition had 
another source of names for Cankam works. While commentators rarely name the 
works they quote from, sometimes they do. Naccinarkkiniyar, for one, occasion¬ 
ally identifies poems from the Akananuru with the section titles. 270 

If we now look at the supposed academy poets (male and female), they turn 
out to be a motley lot, as already noticed by Venkatachalapathy. They are mostly 
later Saiva poets (but none from the bhakti canon) and a number of kings and 
queens. But after the three deities, the series begins with several actual Cankam 
authors, plus Tiruvalluvar. 271 As for the quoted poems, the first, ascribed to 


270 Thus with KaUrriyanaimrai in TP 14n for AN 94, TP 15n for AN 49, TP 60n for AN 83, with 
Manimitaipavafam in TP 12n for AN 294, TP 15n for AN 145, TP 115n for AN 272 and TP 150n for 
AN 266. The Nittilakkovai is not referred to in the same manner in the Porujatikaram (covered in 
Wilden 2009b), but it might well be mentioned in Eluttu- and/or Collatikaram. 

271 The complete list is: 1. Iraiyanar, 2. Murukavel, 3. Namakal, 4. Nakkirar, 5. Kapilar, 
6. Peruntalic Cattanar, 7. Kovur Kilar, 8. Cattantaiyar, 9. Cankattar, 10. Tiruvalluvar, 11. Auvaiyar, 
12. Poyyamoliyar, 13. Kampar, 14. Tolkappiyatevar, 15. Irattaiyarkal, 16. Cayankontar, 
17. Ottakkuttar, 18. Pukalenti, 19. Muventar, 20. Ceruman Kanaikkalirumporai, 21. Pantiyan 
Talaiyanankattuc Ceruvenra Netunceliyan, 22. Pantiyan, 23. Pantiyan Tevi, 24. Cattimurrap 
Pulavan, 25. Colan Pulavan, 26. Pantiyan Pulavan, 27. Oru Tati, 28. Colanum Teviyum, 
29. Kurunamaccivayar, 30. Ekampavanan, 31. Munaiyataraiyan, 32. Kotaiccivantan Pulavan, 
33. Uttaranallur Nanlcai, 34. Tiruvarur Nalcaraca Nampi, 35. Punkanur Kilavan, 36. Kutitanki, 
37 Kaccirayan, 38. Kantiya Tevan, 39. Vinnan, 40. Vayarpati Vatukan, 41. Kacciyappan, 42. Oru 
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Iraiyanar, i.e. Siva, is of course the konku ter valkkai, Kuruntokai 2 - the poem 
Siva gave to Tarumi in order to win the Pantiya’s purse of gold. 272 This is the only 
Akam poem. What follows for Nakkiran, Kapilar, Peruntalaic Cattanar, Kovur 
Kilar, Cattantaiyar and, slightly later, Auvaiyar, are in part, but not exclusively, 
real Cankam poems, all of them from the Purananuru. What is remarkable is that 
none is identified as such. The most likely explanation is that these poems had 
been preserved in other sources. In fact, all of them are either included in the 
Purattirattu - the 15 th -century anthology of heroic and didactic verse containing 
so much from the MuttoUayiram and also a few stanzas from the Paratavenpa - 
or quoted in the commentarial tradition of the Tolkappiyam. 273 Surprisingly, for 
Tiruvalluvar a single four-line Venpa is quoted, nothing from the Tirukkural, and 
his connection with the academy is expressed only implicitly by his inclusion in 
the list of poets. 274 

To summarise, both the preface about the three academies and the quoted 
poems seem to place the author of the Caritai in Saiva devotional circles, with 
a smattering of Ilakkartam, that is, he seems to have relied for the most part on 
second-hand knowledge. Moreover, his interest in the academy seems to have 
been rather anecdotal; the Cankams are used as a frame story for a very pecu¬ 
liar Tamil literary history. Had he really wanted to reconstruct the works of the 
third Cankam, he could have extracted much more material from the commen¬ 
taries, even if we allow for the fact that less than ten per cent of the quotations 
are identified by the commentators. That his work was not widely known in the 
19 th century is indicated by its transmission history, which, as mentioned above, 
is rather sparse. It also seems improbable that this text was produced to instruct 
a colonial interlocutor, as is fairly obvious from the role the academy plays in the 
historiographical works on literature from that period: many references to the 


Pulavan, 43. Piramanap Pillaiyan, 44. Ammaicci, 45. Kalamelcap Pulavar, 46. Kumaracaracuvati, 
47. Tattuvappiralcacar, 48. Kaviracapillai, 49. Paramecurap Pulavar, 50. Unnamulai Ellappa 
Nayinar, 51. Antalcakkavi Viraralcava Mutaliyar. The last of these poets is dated by Zvelebil (1995: 
775) to the 17 th century, which would thus constitute earliest time frame limit for the Caritai. 

Ill The second poem attributed to Iraiyanar is the corresponding verse 3 in the TiruvaUuva 
Malai, and the verse attributed to Sarasvati is the same as Malai 4. 

273 The Cankam poems that are quoted are the following: Kapilar ( PN 109: not Purattirattu, 
quoted in TPi 68/TPn 67; PN 121 = Purat. 571), Peruntalaic Cattanar (PN 164 = Purat. 1179), Kovur 
Kilar (PN 45 = Purat. 781, PN 47: TC 340c, TPi 65/TP 63n, PN 46: TP 65i /TP 63n), Cattantaiyar 
(PN 82: TP 256i + TP 274i + TP 295p), Auvaiyar (PN 91 = Purat. 1503, PN 140 [there not ascribed to 
Auvaiyar, but to Marutan Ilanalcanar] = Purat. 1486). 

274 It certainly would be worthwhile to identify more of the quoted poems, of which most are in 
Venpa metre. This has not been done by Turaicamip Pillai. One also wonders what might have 
been the sources for the poetic biographies he adds. 
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academy can be found, 275 but none of them is even remotely as rich in informa¬ 
tion as the Caritai. 

An actual point of convergence between the intellectual traditions is Wilson 
1836, a study of the Pantiya kingdom. It rivals that of Taylor as contained in 
his 1835 catalogue. 276 These studies are apparently based on the same sources, 
namely Parancoti’s TiruvUaiyatarpumnam and the two manuscripts discussed in 
notes 258 and 260. Here we can see how the historical narrative is being spun 
(Wilson 1836: 212ff.): 

The reign of Vamsa Sek’hara was also distinguished by an event which led to important 
consequences to the literature of the Peninsula, and which is one reason for placing his 
reign in the earlier ages of Christianity. This was the foundation of a College at Madura, for 
the cultivation, it would appear, of profane literature and the Tamil language. The different 
authorities agree in this account, dividing the merit of the act between Vamsa Sek’hara, and 
his son and successor, Vamsa Churamani, also called Champaka, who, probably, completed 
what his father only commenced. 

The professors of the Madura College were at first forty-eight in number, called the san- 
gattar, or assembly. The chief of these were Narakira, Bana, and Kapila, of whom no 
works remain.[emphasis mine] These received instruction in the Sutras, or rules, of the 
Dravira language, it is said, from the god Siva himself, who appeared amongst them as the 
forty-ninth professor, and enabled them to expound and propagate the primitive institutes 
of the language, which are invariably attributed in the Dekhin to the Muni Agastya. [...] 

At the first institution of the Madura sangattar, it would appear that some dispute arose 
immediately between the professors and the Saiva priests, connected, not impossibly, with 
that contention for pre-eminence of knowledge which has ever prevailed in the Tamil coun¬ 
tries between the Brahman and inferior castes. The priests, however, proved more powerful; 
an a reconciliation took place between them and the literati of Madura. At least, we may 
thus interpret the legend of Narakira incurring the wrathful glance of Siva, and only escap¬ 
ing being burnt to ashes in the flames emanating from the eye in the forehead of the god by 
plunging into the holy pool Pattamari, and there composing the Andati Panyam, a poem in 
honour of Siva. After this event the parties continued upon good terms; and Siva presented 
to the professors a diamond bench of great critical sagacity, for it extended itself readily for 
the accommodation of such individuals as were worthy to be upon a level with the sages of 
the sangattar, and resolutely destruded all who pretended to sit upon it without possession 
of the requisite qualifications. In other words, the learned corporation of Madura resembled 
learned bodies in other countries, and maintained as strict a monopoly as they possibly 
could of literary reputation. 


275 A number of these are mentioned in Venkatachalapathy 2006, and Rajesh 2013:150 ff. gives 
a detailed account. 

276 The personal rivalry between the two scholars is quite visible in Wilson 1837 and Taylor 1837, 
a review by Taylor of Wilson’s Pandya study and Wilson’s reaction to it, respectively. 
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Thus far we have no problem in recognising our well-known puranic legend, not¬ 
withstanding some rearrangement of the temporal sequence, with the palakai 
found at the end. The poet names must have been deciphered from Tamil palm- 
leaf notation, for the traditional reading for Narakira is Narkirar (and thus the r 
was not marked with a puUi), usually assimilated to Nakkirar, and the traditional 
reading of Bana is Paranar (the open kal can mean a long a or an intervocalic r). 
This clearly shows that even if there were Tamil interlocutors working for the 
Mackenzie project, they cannot have belonged to the fold of even moderate tradi¬ 
tional learning. This is not surprising, because they were mostly Telugu Brahmins. 
In Tamil Shaivite circles, where the Puranams were still familiar, as well as among 
the Nannul grammarians, where they form some of the standard examples, 277 the 
pronunciation of these names would have been obvious. Wilson himself (who did 
not know Tamil) clearly states that he relied exclusively on written translations 
(Wilson 1837:218), which must mean the translations contained in the Mackenzie 
collection. So it also does not come as a surprise when we are informed that none 
of these poets’ works has survived. 

Even more overt is Wilson’s tendency to produce history in his paragraphs 
on the dissolution of the academy, which he ties to the entrance of Tiruvalluvar. 
While Taylor still reports different versions and discusses contradictions, Wilson 
relates a smooth account of the events and interprets them in terms that corre¬ 
spond to the conflicts in the Tamilnadu of his day (Wilson 1837: 217 f.): 

The abolition of the sangattar is narrated in the usual marvellous manner. 278 A candidate 
for the honour of a seat on the bench of professors, appeared in the person of Tiruvaluvar, 

a Pariah priest of Mailapur, and the author of an ethical poem. The learned professors were 
highly indignant at his presumption, but, as he was patronised by the raja, they were com¬ 
pelled to give his book at least the trial. For this purpose it was to find a place upon the 
marvellous bench, which the professors took care to occupy fully. To their astonishment, 
however, the bench extended itself to receive the work, and the book itself commencing 
to expand, spread out so as to thrust all other occupants from the bench. The raja and the 
people of Madura witnessed the scene, and enjoyed the humiliation of the sages; and the 
professors were so sensible of their disgrace, that, unable to survive it, they issued forth, 
and all drowned themselves in a neighbouring pool. In consequence the establishment was 
abandoned. 

If we contemplate this event in a literary view alone, we need not be at a loss to under¬ 
stand it. The first professors were eminent in Tamil composition, for the cultivation of which 
the college appears to have been founded. The members, however, had subsequently, in all 


277 See, for example, Nannul Virutti on sutra 368, with kapilaparanar as the example of a dvan- 
dva compound. 

278 Here fn. 2 explictly refers to the Madura Sangattar manuscript as a source. 
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probability, directed their attention more to Sanskrit composition, and had, at all events, 
neglected the cultivation of their native literature. [...] With Tiruvaluvar, however, circum¬ 
stances changed. The old system was subverted, and a new impulse was given to the study 
of Tamil, which produced, in the course of the ninth century, in the Pandya and Chola king¬ 
doms, a number of the most classical writers in the Tamil language. 

It must be noted that no interlinguistic conflict seems to have been mentioned in 
any of Wilson’s sources, and he seems to admit as much. 

Once the fate of the Cankam was established as part of Pantiya history, it 
is referred to frequently when Tamil literature is discussed. A representative 
example can be found in a passage from the preface to Casie Chitty’s Tamil Plu¬ 
tarch: 

The inducements held out to poets and the rewards bestowed on them by the long line 
of Pandiya kings, who graced the throne of Madura from the ninth century before to the 
fourteenth century after Christ, were most liberal, and might have done honor even to the 
court of Augustus. These kings had three different Sangams , or Colleges established in their 
capital at three different periods, for the promotion of literature, more or less corresponding 
in character with the Royal Academy of Sciences founded by Louis XIV at Paris, and made 
it a rule that every literary production should be submitted to their Senatus Academicus, 
before it was allowed to circulate in the country, for the purpose of preserving the purity and 
integrity of the language. It may well be imagined how favorably these Sangams operated 
on the talent and genius of the nation. From every part of Southern India poets crowded 
into the Sangam-mandapam, or College hall to recite their compositions and the successful 
candidate besides winning the smiles of Royalty was rewarded with something more endu¬ 
ring and substantial as will appear from Vamshasu’da’mani Pandiyen presenting a purse of 
gold to the poet Tarumi, and Kule’sa Pandiyen honoring the poet Iddeika’der by the gift of a 
young elephant and a horse, besides gold, and fertile lands. Neither were the kings of Chera 
and Chola backwards in patronizing poets [...] (Casie Chitty 1859: iiif.) 

Here the only indication that Casie Chitty might have known more than the 
puranic stories and their English retellings is the number of three academies. 
He does not, however, elaborate on this. For this the Tamil Navalar Caritai is a 
possible source. The Tamil Plutarch does not betray an intimate knowledge of 
the grammatical tradition, and had the preamble been known to its author, one 
would expect it to have left more of a trace. Moreover Casie Chitty’s interest in the 
academy is not at all historical; his anecdote serves apologetic purposes vis-a-vis 
the European challenge, as becomes even clearer later in his preface; 

There can be no doubt that an infinite number of works in the different departments of sci¬ 
ences and literature was composed during this brilliant age; but in the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century when the Muhammedan hordes poured into Southern India, and Pra’krama 
Pandiyen was led away captive to Delhi, the Tamils had to deplore the loss of almost all their 
literature; for those ruthless fanatics amongst other outrages ransacked all the libraries in 
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the country, and committed to the flames “all that genius had reared for ages.” But auspi¬ 
cious days were yet to dawn upon the Tamils. The power by which they were oppressed 
has passed away and is succeeded by one destined by Providence to ameliorate their social 
condition, and advance their intellectual status. With the occupation of India by the British, 
that nation has introduced into the country every thing that has tended to make its own 
great. Not only has every facility been afforded for the improvement of the Tamil youth by 
the establishment of vernacular schools by Government as well as Christian Missionaries, 
but that mighty engine, the Press, has proved in India as elsewhere the greatest blessing, on 
the one hand by rescuing from oblivion the remnants of the ancient Native literature, and 
on the other by enriching it with numerous publications on European arts and sciences. 
(Casie Chitty 1859: ivf.) 

Thus, by the second half of the 19 th century the Tamil academies were no longer 
evoked as the portmanteau designation for a real poetic corpus perceived as the 
root of Tamil cultural origins. They were not even an agreeable literary topos 
any longer, but served as the focus of a romantic golden-age vision typical of the 
period. They were used to explain to Europeans that despite the present state of 
general decline and dilapidation, it still clung to the vestiges of a formerly glori¬ 
ous culture. This set the stage for the founders of the Tamil Renaissance, people 
like Arumukanavalar, Tamotaram Pillai and Caminataiyar. It is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that they should have had the feeling of rediscovering a completely different 
universe. 


Ml.4.6.2 The Proto-History of Tamilnadu: Lemuria 

Surprisingly, we find the most prolific and wide-spread development of our 
legend in the 20 th century. And it seems to continue to flourish until today. This 
expansion has been studied at length in Ramaswamy 2004 (which also provides 
an extensive bibliography). This book provides a rich documentation of the 
emerging of what we might term a scientific myth in 19 th -century Europe, and 
its reception in Tamilnadu from the early 20 th century onwards. The construct in 
question is Lemuria, one of the many lost continents in world history. This one 
had its genesis in biology; it was created to explain the similarity of Madagascan 
and South Indian flora and fauna. 279 Lemuria is the name of a lost land bridge 
between India and Africa. As a scientific hypothesis, it was soon discarded, like 
so many others before and after. 

But its fate in Tamilnadu was quite different: it was used as a means for pro¬ 
jecting the Cankam legend into the past. Two celebrated capitals of the earliest 


279 The originator of this theory was the biologist Ph. L. Sclater in 1864, in his “The Mammals of 
Madagascar”, Quarterly Journal of Science 1, no. 2, 213-19. 
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Tamilian kingdom, Maturai and Kapatapuram, were swallowed by the sea. Where 
had they been? Lemuria becomes the lost homeland of the Pantiyas, and it bears 
various names, such as Kumarinatu or Tamilakam. Since it was a grand idea 
and grand ideas need grand schemes, the story expands. Lemuria-Kumarinatu 
becomes the continent of an original civilisation, and in extreme versions, Tamil 
becomes mankind’s most ancient language. After their land was drowned in the 
ocean, the Dravidians slowly moved towards the north and colonised, depending 
on the scope of the story, the rest of India or the rest of the world. 

There is one important factor to consider before we try to assess this last 
unexpected turn in a long tradition. The sources have once again shifted. We are 
no longer dealing with literary history, but something that is for the most part 
non-academic history. Nonetheless, it finds its way into schoolbooks. It becomes 
a topic of political discourse, and a serious focus in educational politics. 280 In 
part, of course, this shift is a simple historical fact. In the 20 th century we observe 
(and expect) the nearly complete acceptance of the neat Western distinction 
between literary and scientific history. History is supposed to be discussed in a 
scientific idiom. It is possible to describe this simply as a change of genre: the lan¬ 
guage of information has become the language of science. Consequently, in the 
case of Lemuria we do not find an original version of the narrative. What is avail¬ 
able, however, is a narrative based on the quasi- or pseudo-scientific discourse of 
almost a century. In 1981, the Tamilnadu government sponsored a documentary 
film on the pre-history of the Tamil land. Here we are shown not only the lost 
southern cities of Maturai and Kapatapuram, but also the Pantiyan king, desper¬ 
ate because his realm is sinking into the floods. 281 

Some of this is a key element in the post-modern nationalist discourse. 
But what is interesting to ask in our context is: what is the function of this last 
ornate extension of our legend? I believe its origin can be found in the struggle 
of a colonised country trying to find its place in a world that has become much 
larger. Tamilnadu was no longer simply part of India; it had to come to terms 
with England, with Europe, with the world at large. And the response was: Tamil 
represents the cultural heritage of a huge civilisation, of which one offspring is 
Europe. Thus, Tamil holds a place of honour in the world’s heritage. 

Let it be noted in an aside that at least one academic discipline incorporates 
the concept of Lemuria, unlikely as it may seem, namely a particular branch of 


280 This has also been taken up by the Pure Tamil Movement (tanit tamil iyakkam ), which was 
founded in the early 20 th century by figures such as Maraimalai Atilcal. This is studied and docu¬ 
mented in Ramaswamy 1997. 

281 For more extensive documentation (and details about the film’s production), see Ramas¬ 
wamy 2004: 98, n. 5 + 127 ff. 
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linguistics. To be sure there is a sub-stratum of inner-Tamilian historical and 
archaeological discourse in Tamil as well, where pre-history is written along 
these theoretical lines. It seeks affiliation with another important debate, namely, 
the one concerning the proto-Dravidian origin of the Indus culture. 282 As far as 
the fields of language and literature are concerned, research on the proto-history 
of Tamil in particular and the Dravidian languages in general is quite visible at 
conferences, even those calling themselves international (meaning that at least 
one non-Tamilian scholar is participating). The advocates of the “Nosthratic 
thesis” are looking for common predecessors of Dravidian and Indo-European 
languages. They even try to establish genetic relationships between Tamil and 
non-European languages, one favourite being Japanese. 283 

In these discussions, the Cankam corpus has mainly become an item of pres¬ 
tige and a symbol of ancient Tamil identity. 284 It is described in much the same 
way as is the Veda in comparable Indo-Aryan contexts. 

We have now followed the founding legend of the Tamil literary tradition 
through roughly a thousand years of transmission. From the beginning (or the 
beginning as it is available to us) it has dealt with various issues. As might be 
expected, one aspect at stake, certainly, was sanctioning a body of texts as a 
precious possession and an object of study. 285 The first stage, the account of the 
three literary academies in the country of the Pantiyas, represents the establish¬ 
ment of a purely Tamilian literary tradition as the cornerstone of its culture. This 
takes place in a phase of acculturation, during which an economically superior 
Sanskrit tradition brandishing its Vedic heritage is making hegemonic claims of 


282 Many of the participants in this debate are highly respected scholars, both Western and 
Tamilian, the most notable among them being Asko Parpola and the epigraphist Iravatham 
Mahadevan (see the bibliography for some of their latest output, based on decades of work). 

283 The “classical” representative of such research is the still highly regarded G. Devaneyan, 
who published primarily in Tamil. His English work of 1966, The Primary Classical Language 
of the World , devotes a chapter to a discussion of Lemuria. He is also the author of a 15-volume 
world-etymological dictionary of Tamil entitled Centamilc corpirappiyal perakaramutali (Dev¬ 
aneyan 1985-2005). Work on the dictionary, now titled Tanittamil Perakarati, continues today at 
the Tamil University in Tancavur with Pa. Aruli as editor. See also publications such as Ramana- 
than 1998 (in English), which creates a veritable parallel universe. Its scope can be illustrated by 
the titles of his first three chapters: I. The Prehistory of Man and the Origin and Diversification of 
Language; II. Dravidian Civilisation of the Indus Valley; III. Sangam Period (300 B. C.-300 C. E.). 
See also Ramanathan 2007 (in Tamil) on the glory and antiquity of Tamil as a classical language, 
whereby the period “from BIG BANG to Present-Day Man” is covered (Ramanathan 2007, table 
found between pages 50 and 51). 

284 See, however, Mahadevan 2009 and 2010, where an attempt is made to trace elements of 
Cankam religious culture, such as the god Murukan, back to the Indus seals. 

285 See Shulman 1988. 
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sanctity. Since, however, the north-Indian gods were already firmly integrated 
into the Tamil world, they simply become part of the founding of a purely Tamil 
tradition. The second stage, the puranic simplification of the basic story into a 
game of the gods, reveals the outcome of the earlier competition between cul¬ 
tures. The Tamil religious imagination now works in Sanskritic terms, and the 
Tamil literary universe needs sanctioning from the great northern gods that have 
become great southern gods. They even condescend to compose poetry in Tamil. 
The third stage, the enthroning of Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Tirukura /, on the 
Cankam bench, seems to have occurred much later. Although on the surface it 
still appears to be part of an inner-Indian discourse, it reflects the sentiments and 
expectations of Christian morals as represented by the Western colonising power. 
The fourth stage, the renaming of Lemuria as Kumarinatu, is the first to openly 
acknowledge the fact that Tamilnadu is one country among many. While some 
of the European heritage is adopted into the Tamil horizon, Tamilnadu is, at the 
same time, integrated into the modern world. 

It remains yet to be seen whether another version will arise, one that does 
not need to be rejected publicly by serious scholars and historians. In the trans- 
cultural system of knowledge in which we now live this can only mean: archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of a submerged culture to the south of India. It is definitely being 
searched for. Indeed, before Schliemann finally discovered Troy in Asia Minor, he 
was widely regarded with the same look of amused disbelief that is now reserved 
for enthusiasts and new-age adherents. He found what he found because he 
trusted in the Homer he had read. Such is the suggestive power of words. 


III. 5 Reception in the Grammatical Tradition 

A completely different type of source, certainly no less voluminous but much 
more restricted in circulation, are the commentaries. Literary commentaries are 
of interest insofar as they comment on older texts and thus testify to their sur¬ 
vival as well as their relevance for a later period. The relatively small number of 
(surviving?) direct commentaries on Cankam texts have already been listed in the 
introduction. Also useful are other commentaries on literary texts that contain, 
in small numbers, quotations from the classics when pointing out parallels or 
models, or that discuss earlier literature. Quotations from poetic sources as well 
as references to them are very numerous in the commentaries of the grammatical 
tradition. Here we must distinguish the domains of grammar. As a rule, gram¬ 
marians in the Western sense of the word, that is, those working on phonetics/ 
euphonies ( eluttu ) or morphology, syntax and semantics {col), quote more from 
“worldly usage” {valakkam) than from poetic usage (ceyyu/). Moreover, they tend 
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only to quote phrases or, at the most, single lines. Many of their examples have 
been carefully handed down from generation to generation, and thus do not tell 
us much about the actual reception of Cankam literature. Extensive discussions 
and full-poem quotations are naturally found in works by poeticians (working on 
pond), and to some extent also in works by metricians (working on yappu). Alto¬ 
gether, the literary, grammatical and poetological commentaries form an enor¬ 
mous web of cross-references that has hardly been explored. 286 To extract all the 
information they contain on classical literature would be a Herculean task, all 
the more so since electronic versions of commentary texts are still rare. Nonethe¬ 
less, a foray into the jungle will be made here, first by taking up the references to 
and discussions of Nakklran and his Cankam legend as found in the commentary 
literature, and secondly by producing statistics about the quotations found in a 
limited, but hopefully to some extent representative, sample of poetological and 
grammatical commentaries covering roughly the period between the 10 th and the 
18 th centuries. 


111.5.1 The Legend Reflected in the Commentaries 

Quite a number of references to the Iraiyanar Akapporul, its commentary and pre¬ 
amble, and even partial paraphrases of its legend of the flood, can be found in a 
range of literary and grammatical commentaries dating between the 10 th and 14 th 
centuries. The bulk of these have already been discussed in Aravamuthan (1930: 
296 ff.); nevertheless they shall be listed here for the sake of completeness and 
also because they contain a number of details that deserve re-reading and satis¬ 
factory explanations, such as for example the mention of a “commentary preface 
by Ilampuranar” in Atiyarkkunallar on the Cilappatikaram. In part this is inter¬ 
esting for chronological reasons. When were the treatise, the commentary, and 
the preamble known to a wider circle of grammarians? Two longer passages from 
12 th -century commentaries, however, testify to much more, namely the fact that 
the legend and the literature it promoted to classical status had become deeply 
woven into the fabric of Tamil literary history, as well as the self-perception of 
Tamil as a language and literary culture. The first of these two commentaries, 
that of Atiyarkkunallar, 287 which is probably slightly earlier than the second, has 


286 Apart from a small number of editions (most of them early 20 th c. and difficult to come by), 
that contain lists of the quotations found in their commentaries, some ground has been cov¬ 
ered with Chevillard 1994 and 1996 for the Tolkappiyam Collatikaram Cenavaraiyam and Wilden 
2009b for the TP Porulatikaram Ilampuranam, Peraciriyam and Naccinarkiniyam. 

287 Atiyarkkunallar’s commentary on the “epic” Cilappatikaram is one of the early landmarks 
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been discussed to some extent by Aravamuthan. The second, Peraciyar’s account 
of the development of the grammatical tradition (on siitra 649 of the Tolkappiyam 
Porulatikaram, Marapiyal), has to my knowledge never been translated and 
deserves to be presented in full. 

Mention must first be made of two commentaries that probably belong to 
the late 10 th and early 11 th centuries, respectively: the Yapparunkala Virutti, that 
is, the commentary on the metrical treatise Yapparuhkalam, and Ilampuranar’s 
commentary on the Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram. The Virutti (on sutra 55) quotes 
IA 35 without identifying the source (ena pirarum connar “so say others”), thus 
suggesting that the treatise was not yet a recognised authority, although in this 
case this might only reflect the attitude of a metrician referring to a poetician. 
Still, a similar instance is also found in the work by Ilampuranar; under sutra 30 
of the Porulatikaram he quotes part of the same IA 35 as something “from another 
treatise” ( enap piranul-akattu). However, on TPi 474 he adduces the Iraiyanar 
Kalaviyal as an example of a particular type of treatise (pintarri). In short, the 
author of the Virutti and Ilampuranar both know the treatise, but neither knows 
the commentary by Nakkiran or the preamble with the legend. At least they make 
no reference to either. Two further references of this type are found in two later 
commentaries of the Tolkappiyam tradition, namely in Peraciriyar (12 th c.) on TPp 
498, which quotes the first three lines of IA 3 and ascribes them to the “Kalaviyal”, 
and in Naccinarkkiniyar (14 th c.) on TPn 53, which quotes three sutra- s (= IA 37-39) 
identified as “Iraiyanar Kalaviyal”. 

Things are different in two lengthy passages from the 12 th -century commen¬ 
taries of Atiyarkkunnallar and Peraciriyar. 

Atiyarkkunallar on Cilappatikaram, patikam 

irantam uliyat’ aldya kapatapurattin itaiccankattut tolkappiyam pulappatuttiya maldrtti 
y-aldya nilantaru-tiruvir-pantiyan avaikkalattu akattiyanarum tolkkappiyanarum, iruntaiyurk 
karunkolimociyarum, vetturk kappiyanarum, cirupantarankanarum, maturaiyadriyan 
maranarum, tuvaraik komakanum, kirantaiyarum enr’ it totakkattar aimpattonpatinmar 
ullitta muvayirattu elunurruvar tammar patappatta kaliyum kurukum verttaliyum mutaliya 
ceyyul ilakldyam arayntu, 

In the middle academy in Kapatapuram, which was the [seat] of the second time, on the 
assembly floor of Nilantaru-Tiruvin-Pantiyan, who was the Makirtti that made under¬ 
stood (= commissioned a commentary on?) the Tolkappiyam, there were, to begin 


of the literary commentary, famous for its erudition with respect to music and drama. The first 
extant exposition of “threefold Tamil” (muttamil) as “natural, musical and dramatic” (iyal, icai, 
natakam ) goes back to him. 
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with Akattiyanar, Tolkkappiyanar, Iruntaiyurk Karunkoli Mociyar, Vellurk Kappiyanar, 
Cirupantarankanar, Maranar the teacher from Maturai, Tuvaraik Komakan and Kirantaiyar, 
fifty-nine. Researching the poetic works beginning with Kali, Kuruku and Ventali that had 
been sung by the three-thousand seven-hundred that were placed among those ... 

The context of Atiyarkkunnallar’s discussion are the different theoretical works 
that deal with the three varieties of Tamil ( iyal , icai, natakam), most of them lost. 
It is quite obvious that his account of the second academy is based on Nakkiran, 
with the exception of the name of the Pantiya king in whose learned assembly the 
Tolkappiyam was presented, which is mentioned in the preface (payiram ) to the 
Tolkappiyam. 288 In the following, he names other Pantiya kings belonging to the 
second and third academy who are also absent from Nakkiran’s lists. One is “the 
divine Pantiyan called Anakulan of the second academy ( itaiccankattu anakulan 


288 This preface (payiram) to the Tolkappiyam, prefixed to the Eluttatikaram, reads: 
vata venkatam ten laimari 
ay itai 

tamil kuru nal ulakattu 
valaklaim ceyyulum ay iru mutalin 
eluttum collum porulum nati 
cem tamil iyarkai civaniya nilattotiji 
muntu-nul Icantu muraippata enni 
pulam tolaittone pokk’ aru panuval 
nilantaru tiruvin pantiyan avaiyattu 
aran karai navin nan marai murriya 
atankdttacark‘ aril tapa terintu 
mayanka marapin eluttu murai katti 
mallai nir varaippin aintiram nirainta 
tolkappiyan ena tan peyar torn 
pal pukal nirutta patimaiyone. 

“From the Northern Venkatam hills to Southern Kumari, 

in the good world where Tamil is spoken, 

examining syllables, words and meanings, 

beginning with the two [types of] worldly and poetic [speech], 

seeing, with the field that is intimately related to refined 

Tamil, the primary treatise, calculating it to be in order, 

he strung the work, a faultless discourse 

in the assembly of Nilantaru Tiruvin Pantiyan, 

scrutinised, for errors to come to an end, by Atankottacan, 

who was accomplished in four Vedas, [his] tongue a bank of virtue, 

showing, according to unconfused custom, the order of syllables, 

manifesting his name as Tolkappiyan, 

who is replete [with the knowledge of] Aintiram, bordered by the abundant water, 
he the model that is established in great fame.” 
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ennum teyvap pantiyan), the other is “Mativananar, a Pantiya who presented [his] 
work among the Pantiya kings who made the third academy sit” ( kataiccankam 
irliya pantiyarut kaviyarahkeriya pantiyan mativananar ), both mentioned as 
authors of dramatic works in Tamil. 

There is another famous passage in the same commentary in which the 
boundaries of the Tamil country are explained. Unmistakable are the northern 
Venkatam (Tiruppati) hills, but the southern tip, Kumari, once the name of a 
river, now lies under the sea. In this context, Atiyarkkunallar revokes the first 
academy, which, like the second, was destroyed by a flood that swept away part 
of the Pantiya land. 

Atiyarkkunallar on Cilappatikaram 8.1 f. 

mutaliili irutikkan tenmaturaiyakattut talaicankattu akattiyanarum iraiyanarum kumaravefum 
muranciyur mutinakarayarum nitiyinkilavanum enr’ ivaru! itta naldyirattu nanurru 
narpattonpatinmar; enniranta paripatalum mutunaraiyum mutulairulcum kalariyaviraiyum 
ullittavarraip punaintu terintu naldyirattu nanurru narpatirf iyantu iriyinar kaycinavaluti 
mutar katunkon iray ullar enpattonpatinmar; avarut kaviyarankerinar eluvar pantiyarul 
oruvan camaydldrttiyanaltiya nilantarutiruvirpdntiyan tolkappiyam pulappatuttu iriyinan. 

At the end of the first period, in Southern Maturai, in the first academy, placed among 
Akattiyanar, Iraiyanar, Kumaravel, Mutinakarayar from Muranciyur and the lord of treasure 
[there were] 4449. Those who made [them] sit, fashioning and understanding what inclu¬ 
ded innumerable Paripatals, the Mutunarai, the Mutuiruruiai and the Kalariyavirai, for 440 
years were 89, of whom Kaycinavaluti was the first and Katunkon the last. Among the seven 
Pantiya kings who presented poetry among them there was one, Nilantaru Tiruvin Pantiyan 
who was Camayakirttiyan 289 , who made the Tolkappiyam understood [and] had [them] sit. 


After some further elucidation of the shifting borders of the Pantiya land, the 
commentator proceeds to answer the crucial question concerning his sources 
for the information he is providing. After referring to a few lines in his root text 
{Cilappatikaram 11.18-20), in which the Pantiya king hurls his spear at the ocean 
for its trying to encroach on Pantiya land, he adds, after a noncommittal “and by 
other ways” [pirarvarranum ), two more passages. One is well known but the other 
has given rise to speculation. The first is “from the commentary on the Iraiyanar 
Porul 290 written by Nakkiran, the son of Kanakkayanar” ( kanakkayanar makanar 


289 Here, it seems, we are being informed about a predecessor to the king, with an almost iden¬ 
tical name, who commissioned a commentary on the Tolkappiyam, the first king being Makldrtti 
Nilantaru Tiruvin Pantiyan, the second Camyakkirttiyan Nilantaru Tiruvin Pantiyan. 

290 That is, the treatise on poetics written by the lord. Incidentally, this provides evidence for 
the shift in the name of today’s Iraiyanar Akapporul, then known as the Kalaviyal. 
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nakklranar uraitta iraiyanar porul uraiyanum). This is, presumably, the pream¬ 
ble to the text known to us, since it is the only part of the text that provides any 
information about the academies. The second is “from the preface of the great 
Ilampuranar, who is [also called] Uraiyaciriyar, the teacher of the commentary” 
(i uraiyaciriyar akiya ilampuranavatikal mukavuraiyanum). 

Since no mention is made of the name of the text for which the commen¬ 
tator Ilampuranar wrote his preface, Aravamuthan (1930: 300-303) - followed 
by Zvelebil (1973a: 121) - has concluded that it must have belonged to the same 
text. In other words, there would have been once a second, now lost commen¬ 
tary on the IA from the hand of Ilampuranar that also contained an account of 
the Cankam legend. This, in turn, would explain why Ilampuranar, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Tolkappiyam, refers to the treatise IA, but not to the commen¬ 
tary written by Nakkiran. This conclusion, however, is based on slim evidence. 
Given the fact that two important bits of information, namely the boundaries of 
the Tamil land and the name of the king in whose assembly the Tolkappiyam was 
presented, are not found in the preamble to Nakkiran but are found in the preface 
(payiram ) to the Tolkappiyam, it seems much more reasonable to conclude that 
Atiyarkkunallar referred to the poem known as a payiram by the alternate word 
mukavurai, and attributed its authorship to Ilampuranar. 291 In this case, the other 
two names of Pantiyas belonging to the second and third academy would have to 
be attributed to the unnamed other sources. 

An additional argument that is brought forward by Aravamutham (1930: 
300-303) is a passage from Peraciriyar’s commentary on Marapiyal 649 (which 
will be given in full below), where he discusses the authority of the Tolkappiyam. 
Peraciriyar claims absolute authority for the Tolkappiyam by referring to two of 
his predecessors: 

kataiccankattarut kalaviyal porul kanta kanakkayanar makanar nakldrar “itaicafikattarldain 
kataiccarikattarklaim nul ayirrut tolkappiyam” enrar akalanum, pirkalattarklai urai 
elutinorum atu ktirik karipokldnar akalanum, avar pulavut turanta nonputaiyar akalar poy 
kurar akalanum enpatu. 

Because Nakldrar, the son of Kanakkayanar who saw the meaning of the Kalaviyal of those 
of the last Cankam, has said: “The treatise for those of the middle Cankam and for those of 
the last Cankam [was] Tolkappiyam”, and because he who has written the commentary for 
those of later times has also taught [and] given testimony to that, and because he, since he 
had the strength to abandon meat, does not teach falsehood. 


291 It is true that the payiram is generally ascribed to Panamparanar, but this tradition may well 
go back to a period later than Atiyarkkunallar. The earlist extant reference to this effect seems to 
be Peraciriyar on the same sutra TP 649, quoted below. 
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Here Aravamuthan identifies the second commentator as Ilampuranar, and 
since, just as in Atiyarkkunnallar, the text he has commented on for posterity is 
not mentioned, Aravamuthan concludes that this must be another reference to 
Ilampuranar’s lost commentary on the IA. Everything falls into place, however, 
when we think of another text that is actually the text under discussion, namely 
the Tolkappiyam : both Nakklran and Ilampuranar testify to the authority of the 
Tolkappiyam, the former by mentioning it as the treatise of the second and third 
Cankam, and the latter by writing a commentary on all three parts of the text. 

The context of the discussion in Peraciriyar is a sort of discourse on the princi¬ 
ples of poetry and grammatical theory ( ilakkanam ). It is appended to the Marapi- 
yal and, this chapter being the last of the TP, to the work as a whole. It enumerates 
the various types of treatises and commentaries, as well as the objects and means 
of commentating, and culminates in a list of the thirty-two maxims of argumen¬ 
tation, the tantiravutti, which is a Tamil adaptation of the Sanskrit term tantray- 
ukti (Chevillard 2009b). The relevant sutra is found fairly close to the beginning; 
it deals with the qualities of the author of the primary treatise ( mutal nul). This 
primary work is understood as the first formulation of the theoretical principles of 
a domain, the root text for all that is to follow. Clearly the point here is to invest the 
first author with the necessary authority to carry the weight of a whole tradition. 292 
After paraphrasing the siitra and elaborating on some of its morpho-syntactic and 
semantic properties, there follows an extensive exposition on the implications of 
authority. 

Peraciriyar on Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram 649p 

ini munaivanar ceyyappatuvat’ dr nul illai y-enpar; avan valit tonriya nallunarvutaiyar 

avanpar porul kettu mutanul ceytar enavum, ammunaivan munnar akamattup pirantat’ 

or moliyaipparri anaittup porulun kantu pinnar avarravarrirlai nul ceytar avar enavum, 


292 TPp 649: vinaiyirt ninld vUaiildya arivin 

munaivan kantatu mutanul alcum. 

“What is seen by a sage, of knowledge shining 

after he had left behind [former karmic] deeds, is the primary treatise.” 

As such, this aphorism seems to echo the famous description of Panini, the founder of the 
Sanskrit grammatical tradition, from the hand of Patanjali as found in the Paspasahnika of the 
Mahabhasya: pramanabhuta acaryo darbhapavitrapdnih sucav avakase pranmukha upavisya 
mahata yatnena sutranipranayati sma tatrasakyam varnenapy anarthakena bhavitum kim punar 
iyata sutrena “The Acarya (= Panini), who is authority incarnate, with the sacred darbha grass in 
his hands, sitting in a pure location facing the east, produced the rules with a great mental effort. 
In those rules, it is impossible that even a single sound would be meaningless, let alone an entire 
rule.” (translation quoted from Deshpande 1998:15) 
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awakamattinaiyepirkalattarumolukkam verupatun-torum verupatuttu valinulun carpunulum 
enap palavuh ceytar enavun kurupa. avai ewarranum murra unarntor ceyta nul anmaiyin 
avai terappata; allatuum, avai tamilnul anmaiyin intu araycci y-ila v-enpatu. 

Now, some say that there is not one treatise that was made by a sage; they will teach that 
upon hearing the meaning those who possessed good understanding who appeared on his 
way made the primary treatise ( mutal nul), and that that sage, taking the word that origina¬ 
ted from the tradition ( akamam ) of those before [and] thus seeing the meaning, they made 
the treatise on all that later on, and that, whenever the usage of those of later times is at 
variance with that tradition (akamam), they modified [it and] made many [treatises] called 
“secondary treatises” ( vali nul) and “specialised treatises” ( carpu nul). In the absence of a 
treatise made by someone who had fully understood them in every way, these [treatises] 
were not obvious; or else, it means that in the absence of these treatises on Tamil, they are 
not examined here. 

marru, melaic cuttirattu nutaliya neriyane mutalum valiyum dm enave, ellarkkum mutalvan 
ayinan ceytatu mutanule y-am enpatu perutum akalin, intu ic cuttiran Icuriyat’ ennai y-enin, - 
tame talaivar avarum attalaivarai valippattut talaivar ayinarum palar akalin tame talaivar 
ayinar nul ceyyin mutanul avat’ enin, - arr’ anru: tame talaivar ayinar murkalattut tamilnul 
ceytilar akalin talaivar valininru talaivan aldya akattiyanar ceyyappattatum mutanul enpatu 
arivittarlaim, pirkalattup perumanatikal kalaviyal ceytaiilaic ceyyinum pirkalattanum 
mutanul avat’enpatu arivittarlaim, aiiiianam ‘vinaiyi niiiki vilaiikiya arivinan mutanul ceytan’ 
enpatu arivittarlaim itu Idirinan enpatu. enave, akattiyame murkalattu mutanul enpatuum, 
atari valitt’ aldya tolkappiyam atan valinul enpatuum perram. 

However, when it is said that according to the path proclaimed in the above sutra, there are 
a primary [treatise] and a secondary [treatise], because we might conclude that the primary 
treatise is what was made by the one who was the first of them all, if one says “why is this 
sutra taught here?” - if one says “because only they are authorities and many have become 
authorities following those authorities (i.e. of the mutal-nul), if a treatise has been made by 
those who are authorities, it is the primary treatise” - that is not so: because those who were 
the authorities in former times did not make a treatise on Tamil. He (Tolkappiyan) taught 
this in order to make known that the primary treatise has been made by Akattiyanar, who 
was the authority following [those] authorities, and in order to make known that, even if it 
was made in later times, like the Kalaviyal having been made by the great lord (Siva), it is 
the primary treatise even for later times, and in order to make known the dictum “he with 
knowledge that shines after he has left behind [former karmic] deeds made the primary 
treatise”. Finally, we conclude that the primary treatise of former times [is] the Akattiyam 
and that the secondary treatise of that [is] the Tolkappiyam, which is its sequel. 

enrarkku muntunul enappattana murkalattu vilntana v-enak Idirit tolkappiyar akattiyattotu 
piralavum avarru valinul ceytar enrakkal ilukk’ ennai y-enin, - atu veta valakkotu 
marukolvar ikkalattuc collinum, iranta kalattup pirn pacantikalum munru vakaic caiikattu 
naiiku varunattotu patta canrorum atu kurar enpatu. ennai? kataiccaiikattarut kalaviyal 
porul kanta kanakkayanar makanar nakkirar ‘itaicaiikattarkkuii kataiccankattarklaim nul 
ayirrut tolkappiyam’ enrar akalanum, pirkalattarldai urai elutinorum atu kurik karipokldnar 
akalanum, avar pulavut turanta nonputaiyar akalar poy kurar akalanum enpatu. innanam 
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kurakkal ituvum marapu valu v-enru arid akattiyar valittonriya adriyar ellaruUun 
tolkappiyanare talaivar enpatu ella adriyarun Idirupa v-enpatu. ennanamo enin, 

If one teaches that for him who says that those called primary treatises (cf. drappuppayiram) 
in former times have been lost [and] asks why there was an error at the time once said “has 
Tolkappiyar made the secondary treatise following those that vary from the Akattiyam!”, 
even if those who disagree with the custom of the Veda say that at this time, the other 
heretics]?) 293 of bygone times and the noble ones, who were divided into four classes 
(varna) in the threefold Carikam, did not teach that, it is said. Why? Because Nakldrar, the 
son of Kanaklcayanar who saw the meaning of the Kalaviyal of those of the last Carikam, has 
said: “The treatise for those of the middle Carikam and for those of the last Carikam [was] 
Tolkappiyam” , and because he who has written the commentary for those of later times 
has also taught [and] given testimony to that, and because he, since he had the strength to 
abandon meat, does not teach falsehood. Fearing, at the time it is not taught like this, even 
this be a fault in usage, all teachers teach that only Tolkappiyanar, among all those teachers 
who appeared in sequence to Akattiyar, [is] the authority, it is said. If one asks “how?” 

‘Idiriya kunrinum mutanul kuttit 
tominr’ unartal tolkappiyan tan 
anaiyir ramil arintorklaik katane.’ 

Even if what has been taught has been shortened, adding to the primary treatise 
[and] perceiving [it] without fail by Tollcappiyan’s 
authority is the duty of those who know Tamil. 

itu, palkappiyap puranataic cuttiram. 

This [is] the general-rule sutra of the Palkappiyam. 

‘virikukatal ututta viyankan nalattut 
tarika nallicait tamilklai vilakk’ ak’ ena 
vanor ettum vaymolip palpukal 
anap perumai y-akattiyam ennum 
aruntava munivan akldya mutanul 
poruntak karrup puraitapa v-unarntor 
nallicai nirutta tolkappiyanum’ 

In the world of wide area surrounded by the swelling sea 
as the light of Tamil of enduring fame, 

among those who have understood with great perseverance in studying suitably 

the primary treatise, effected by the sage of rare perseverance, 

that is called Akattiyam of unending greatness; 

much praised in true words that are spoken by the celestials 

is Tolkappiyan, too, whose fame is established, 


293 The TL refers to this passage. 
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enpatanal akattiyar ceyta alcattiyattinai mutanul enavum, avar vanor ettum vaymolip 
palpukal anap perumai y-utaiyar enavum, avarar ceyyappatta mutanul poruntak karrup 
puraitapa unarntorul talaivar ayinar tolkappiyanar enavum, pannirupatalattup punaint’ 
urai vakaiyar payirac cuttirattul urailckappattatu. inip, pannirupatalam mutanul aka valinul 
(venpamalai) ceyta aiyanaritanarum itu Icurinar; ennai? 

since [this] is said, as it calls the primary treatise the Akattiyam, made by Akattiyar, and 
as it calls him the possessor of unending greatness, much praised in true words that are 
spoken by the celestials, and as it says Tolkappiyanar has become the authority among 
those who have understood with great perseverance, studying suitably the primary treatise 
that was made by the former, it is explained in a sutra of the preface by the way of a com¬ 
mentary, after the Pannirupatalam had been made. Now, Aiyanaritanar has taught that it 
[is] the Venpamalai that was made as the secondary treatise, while the Pannirupatalam was 
the primary treatise; why? 

‘manniya cirappin vanor ventat 
tenmalai y-irunta circal munivaran 
ranpar rantamil tavinr’ unarnta 
tunnaruh cirttit tolkappiyan mutar 
panniru pulavarum pankurap pakarnta.’ 

... declared carefully by all twelve scholars 

with Tollcappiyam of renown that is hard to match as the first, 

who understood without fail the cool Tamil from 

the sage abounding in excellence who was on the southern mountain (Akattiyan), 
loved by the celestials of permanent superiority, 
enap payiran ceytarku utanpattamaiyin enpatu. 
thus it is said unanimously for making the preface. 

ivarran ellam akattiyame murkalattu mutanul enpatuum, tollcappiyam atari valinul enpatuum, 
atu tanum panamparanar, “vatavenkatan tenkumari” (Tol. Pay.) enalc Icumari-y-arrinai ellai 
y-akak leurip payiran ceytamaiyir cakarar velviklcutirai natit totta katal akattup pattuk Icumari- 
yarum panainattotu Icetuvatarlcu munnaiyat’ enpatuum, awalakkunul intu parri y-allatu 
munru vakaic cankattaruh ceyyul ceytilar enpatuum, aciriyarum avar polvarum avar vali 
aciriyarun ceyyul ceyta canrorun collatana collappata v-enpatuum, avar utampatatana col 
ula v-enru etirnul ena oruvan pirkalattu nul ceyyum ayin tamil valakkam aldya marapindtun 
tamilnulotum marupata nul ceytan alcum enapatuum, 

By all this it is said that the primary treatise of former times [is] the Akattiyam, and that 
the Tollcappiyam [is] its secondary treatise, and that that was prior to the destruction of the 
Kumari river along with the Panai land by sinking into the sea, that was touched upon by 
Cakarar in pursuing the sacrificial horse, for Panamparanar had made the preface teaching, 
while the river Kumari was the boundary, “in the north the Venlcatam [hills], in the south 
Kumari”, and that those of the threefold academy did not make poetry without referring 
there to that treatise of custom, that nothing is said that is not said by the teachers and 
those who were like them and the teachers following them and by the noble ones who made 
poetry, and that, if someone makes a treatise in later times as counter-treatise, which means 
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that there are words not in accordance with [the ones of] those [teachers], he will have made 
a treatise so as to deviate from the usage that has become the custom of Tamil and from the 
treatise on Tamil, 

init tamil nuluUun tamatu matattukk’ erpana mutanul ula v-enru ikkalattuc ceytu kattinum 
aval murkalattu ila v-enpatu murlcuri vanta vakaiyan ariyappatum enpatuum, pattun tokai- 
yum allatana cila nattikkontu marravaiyuh canror ceyyul ayina; valuvil valakkam enpar ular 
ayin ikkalattuUum orucararkk’ allatu avar canror enappatar enpatuum, innanam kattalai 
ceyyave kalantdrum verupata vanta ali valaklaim ilicinar valaklcum mutal ayin avarrukk’ 
ellam nul ceyyin ilakkanam ellam ellaip patatu ikantotum enpatuum, iranta kalattu nul 
ellam piranta piranta valaklcupparrik lainrak Icural ennun Icurran tankum enpatuum, onrakap 
puranatuttu oru cuttirame ceytu pota amaiyin arm olinta cuttirankal ellam mikai y-am 
enpatuum ellam patum enpatu. 

and that it is known by the manner [that they] came, since it was taught formerly that those 
were not there in former times, even if they can be shown to have been made at this time, 
when saying that there were primary treatises agreeing with the opinions in the present 
Tamil treatises, and that, if there are those who say “establishing a few things that are not 
the Songs (pattu = Pattuppattu ) and the Collections ( tokai = Ettuttokai), others too have 
become the verses of the noble ones, [according to] faultless custom”, those [people] are not 
called noble ones except by those who are not to be depended upon in these times either, 
and that all that, if the vulgar custom and the custom of the low-born people [was] the base, 
which came to differ from all the times they were thus making Kattalai [lines] 29Z| , [and] if a 
treatise was made for all that, it ran in transgression, without falling within the boundary 
of all grammar, and that an error remains that is called teaching in a condensed form about 
the customs that all originated from the treatises of former times, and that, besides being 
content with making one siitra of a unanimously general type, there is the wealth of all 
sutra- s left behind, all that being the case. 

This complex and fascinating argument certainly deserves a detailed analysis 
with regard to its view of the grammarian tradition, but what is of concern at 
present is only the view its author takes vis-a-vis the literary tradition. Clear is 
that Peraciriyar bases himself on a great many sources, some extant, some lost. 
Some were apparently already lost at the time of his writing, such as the Akat- 
tiyam (the preamble’s original Tamil grammar), the Palkkappiyam (known only 
through Peraciriyar), and the Pannirupatalam (also mentioned in the preface of 
the Venpamalai). Still extant are the Iraiyanar Kalaviyal, also known as Iraiyanar 
Akapporul, with Nakkiran’s commentary and the preamble containing the 


294 Kattalai is a technical term that refers to line-making; for an interpretation, see Chevillard 
2013, section 8. Whatever it means exactly, it seems to be a very difficult yet desirable form of 
composition that already in the third Cankam was perceived to be on the decline, as is pointed 
out by Chevillard in reference to a discussion by Peraciriyar in the Ceyyuliyal on TPp 363, briefly 
resumed by Naccinarkkiniyar on TPn Ceyyul 51. 
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Carikam legend, and, if my interpretation above is correct, Ilampuranar’s com¬ 
mentary on the Tolkappiyam (which he clearly knows and often discusses), and 
Aiyanaritanar’s Purapporul Venpamalai. The preface to the Tolkappiyam is quoted 
by him for the same reason as it was mentioned by Atiyarkkunnallar, namely, 
with respect to the boundaries of the Tamil territory. The way his argument about 
the Kafaviyal and the preface echo the words of the Cilappatikaram commentator 
make it clear to us that we see here a living discourse: he (as the earliest, from our 
perspective) mentions the name of the author of the preface, Panamparanar, twice, 
thus indirectly correcting Atiyarkkunnallar. Atiyarkkunnallar and Peraciriyar 
were either contemporaries or at least quite close in time to each other. 

Peraciriyar is much less forthcoming with information about literary texts; 
in fact the only poetry he mentions directly is that from the three academies. 
Slightly later these are identified as pattum tokaiyum, which is quite clearly 
our Pattuppattu and Ettuttokai. 295 With regard to the later literary production, 
he refers to it only in passing and in a slightly derogatory way. The former he 
describes as canror ceyyul, the poetry of the noble ones, whereas the later poetry 
is seen as belonging to low-born or vulgar people. 296 This is quite a strong state- 


295 An interesting detail here is that, unlike the author of the preamble, Peraciriyar treats the 
Pattuppattu on par with the Ettuttokai. He does not bother with any cumbersome details about 
lost texts from either of the earlier academies, since they were still faithfully repeated after the 
preamble by, for example, Atiyarkkunnallar. This might well mirror a general shift in interest. As 
has been pointed out by Nagaswamy (2004), unlike the Ettuttokai, the Pattuppattu is referred to 
and quoted from in at least two inscriptions (cf. Introduction, p. 15, n. 39). The point may well be 
that the Songs served as models for royal panegyric, showing as they undoubtedly do a number 
of similarities to the longer and more elaborate type of Meykkirttis, starting with the Pantiya 
copper-plate grants in the 8 th century and continued by both Pantiyas and Colas well beyond our 
commentator’s time. 

296 The dichotomy between (c)anror and ilintor already exists in poetry and is discussed in 
both early treatises, the Tolkappiyam and the Iraiyanar Akapporul. It is usually understood as 
a social categorisation and has given rise to much debate in secondary literature as to whether 
poetry depicts the upper classes, or is made for and by them only. The actual point, however, is 
the correlation, in the Indian social system, of one’s status through birth and access to educa¬ 
tion. Poetry evidently means highly sophisticated poetry here, and if it is composed by canror 
for canror, this may imply that it is the property of the upper classes, so to speak. But what is 
more important is that it is created by connoisseurs for connoisseurs. To call someone ilintor in 
this context does not mean that one wants to cast aspersions on his birth, but that one regards 
him as an ignorant fellow. In this context it must rather be kept in mind that the commentators 
of the Tolkappiyam belonged to the ultra-conservative circles even within the schools of Tamil 
grammar. By no means everybody did try to follow the tradition of the oldest grammar; there 
were various fresh attempts, such as the Viracoliyam (an attempt to mould Tamil in the scheme 
of Sanskrit grammar, containing the first Tamilisation of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa) and thereafter, 
the Nannul (operating on a narrower scale that excluded poetics, but in a way the Tolkappiyam’s 
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ment, and presumably it must be read as an ideological statement: Just as the 
Tolkappiyam is proclaimed to be the absolute authority on Tamil grammar, the 
works of the Cankam are to be the template for Tamil poetry. This is as explicit a 
voice of canon formation as we can hope to hear. 

That all this must be taken with a grain of salt becomes clear when we take 
a closer look at the commentary as a whole. Just as grammar must make allow¬ 
ances for linguistic change, poetics must leave room for the development of new 
forms. It is true that Peraciriyar’s commentary alone contains almost 600 quota¬ 
tions from Cankam literature, but this is rounded out by about 350 quotations 
from later texts, many of them of course in the Ceyyuhyal, where all the “new” 
developments of metre are discussed. In fact Peraciriyar, with his straightforward 
sense of tradition and canon, stands at the pinnacle of the restoration period or 
renaissance of the early second millennium. To either side of him we find classi¬ 
cal quotations by the hundreds or even thousands, as we will see in the follow¬ 
ing section. What is rather surprising, however, is that none of his predecessors 
or successors made an explicit declaration of their intellectual affiliation to the 
tradition. Should this be interpreted as an indication of the ongoing influence of 
the preamble to Nakkiran, a foundation text so powerful and uncontested that it 
need not even be mentioned? Or is it rather that on the whole grammarians were 
sober people, much more interested in real texts than in the possibility of lost 
ones that were even more fabulous? 


111.5.2 The Corpus Reflected in the Commentaries 

The Tamil grammatical tradition is huge and by no means homogeneous. Its 
commentaries span a period from about the 9 th to the 18"' century. There are two 
basic kinds of grammar, those that are comprehensive and those that are special¬ 
ised. The inclusive type, such as the Tolkappiyam, comprises all three parts of 
ilakkanam, which later become five, namely, phonetics and euphonies ( eluttu ), 
morphophology, syntax and semantics {col), poetics (porul), metrics (yappu ) and 
poetic embellishments ( ani ). The first kind of specialised text deals exclusively 
with grammar in the stricter sense {eluttu and col). Since these two categories 
make up the first two parts of all the comprehensive grammars, and works dealing 
with these on their own are also one of the most abundant types, it is possible that 
they make up about half of the available material, especially since some of these 


successor as a standard grammar of Tamil). They too are still interested in the oldest literary 
heritage, but by no means with the same exclusivity and dedication. 
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treatises have received multiple commentaries. The second kind of specialised 
treatise is the poetological one. Here we can distinguish between works devoted 
to love poetry ( akam ), which are quite frequent, and the type devoted to heroic 
poetry (puram ), of which there is a single example. The third type of specialised 
text concerns metre, with several important texts, and the fourth is of the Sanskrit 
alankara type (the two Tamil examples are called alankaram). 

There are many reasons influencing the amount of poetic material quoted in 
the commentaries on these treatises, such as length, period, region of origin, reli¬ 
gious affiliation, specialisation, or simply the personal interest of the commenta¬ 
tor. While the period of each text is at least roughly known to us, often the place 
is unknown, and our knowledge about both the grammarians and their commen¬ 
tators is, as a rule, not less hazy, fragmentary or legendary than that about the 
poets. Religion has obviously influenced the choice of subject matter, as we will 
see in several examples, but almost never has it led to exclusivity. 

Another aspect we know as yet little about is school formation. Of course 
one might say, for example, that all the commentators on the Tolkappiyam form a 
single school of grammar, since they share a basic text and its tradition. But alli¬ 
ances seem to work in a more subtle way. Nannul as a school of grammar is differ¬ 
ent from the Tolkappiyam, but since the Nannul is a more limited text ( eluttu and 
col only), where do Nannul scholars go for poetic theories? 297 The Viracoliyam, 
highly Sanskritised and Buddhist, seems to be a peripheral text followed by no 
one other than the author of the Tandy alankaram, which seems to be an elabora¬ 
tion on the Dandin adaptation already found th eporu! section of the Viracoliyam. 
Yet another case are the treatises on Akam poetics up to the Kalaviyal Karikai of 
the 14 th century, which all seem to be in an open continuum with the Tolkappiyam 
Poruladkaram and the Iraiyanar Akapporul This is not the case with treatises 
on metrics, where the Yapparunkalam tradition seems quite separate from the 
Tolkappiyam, and in a way much more open minded; the Virutti famously con¬ 
tains the largest number of quotes and discussions from other works, including 
a large range of lost grammatical treatises. Then again, there are cases like the 
17 th -century Ilakkana VUakkam, the last of the huge comprehensive grammars. It 
seems to be a compendium of earlier theoretical material that was handed down 
from various schools. 


297 One model has it that Nannul could be included the five-part system by being complemented 
with Nampi Akapporul and Purapporul Venpamalai (porul ), Yapparunkalakaraikai (yappu) and 
Tantiyalankaram (ani ). This scheme is suggested in the introduction of Beschi’s Centamil gram¬ 
mar (p. X in Babington’s English translation of 1822), but it presumably goes back to traditional 


sources. 
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In short, we find two counteracting tendencies, namely, inclusivism versus 
compartmentalisation. This of course was probably not only active at the text 
level, but also at the level of transmission: there may have been Tolkappiyam 
scholars who also read the Nannul and others who abhorred it. And many 
shorter texts that are even less well studied are even more difficult to place. At 
present we do not even have precise information about the transmission lines of 
each text. The only thing which is clear is that in the premodern period there are 
far more manuscripts transmitting grammatical treatises than literary texts. For 
example, there might still be as many as a hundred extant manuscripts of the 
Tolkappiyam (where it must be said that transmission is most frequently book- 
wise and commentary-wise, that is, manuscripts contain Eluttu-, Col- or PoruT 
atikaram with one of the six commentators, although composite manuscripts 
also occur). But even the short Iraiyanar Akapporul, with its single commentary, 
still exists in some twenty manuscripts. No Cankam text can boast nearly as 
many, with the exception of the Tirumurukarruppatai, which was also part of 
the devotional repertoire. In other words, regardless of how exclusive the area of 
grammar might appear from the perspective of popular devotional and narrative 
literature, it must still have been quite a healthy genre with a widely branching 
transmission. 

Quotations can be found everywhere, in some texts by the handful, in others 
by the hundreds. As already mentioned, most of these quotations are not identi¬ 
fied (either by text or by poem number). Commentators often make use of the 
device of pratika quotations, that is, they refer to a particular poem by quoting 
only the first one or two metrical feet. Both of these features show quite clearly 
that throughout this period, that is, from the 9 th to the 17 th century, the works 
and the poems in question must have been part of a general repertoire that any 
scholar who read these commentaries was expected to know intimately. 

The first subcorpus that will be examined here for statistical purposes is that 
of the Akam poetological tradition. The crown witness, both in volume and tempo¬ 
ral extension, is unequivocally the poetological section of the Tolkappiyam {TP), 
with its three commentators, Ilampuranar (II.; ll th c.),Peraciriyar(Per.; 12*0.), and 
Naccinarkkiniyar (Nacc.; 14 th c.). It is preceded by the Yapparunkala Virutti {YV), 
the only substantial early work that is independent from the Tolkappiyam tradi¬ 
tion (10 th c.). A period from about the 9 th to the 14 th century is also covered by the 
shorter specialised poetics treatises only on Akam, which all clearly share a dis¬ 
course with the Tolkappiyam tradition. They begin with the Iraiyanar Akapporul 
and Nakkiran (Nakk.; 9 th c.?), the Tamilneri Vilakkam with an anonymous com¬ 
mentary (10 th c.?), the Nampi’s Akapporul Vilakkam (AV) with auto-commentary 
(Nampi; 13 th c.), and the Kalaviyal Karikai with anonymous commentary (KK\ 
14 th c.). The only work specialising in Akam that is later than Naccinarkkiniyar 
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is the Maran Akapporul (16 th c.), which comes from within the Vaisnava tradition 
and has a Kovai on Visnu as its main illustrative text. The tradition is, however, 
also taken up in the last huge inclusive grammar, the Ilakkanam VUakkam with 
Vaittiyanata Tecikar’s auto-commentary {IV; 17 th c.). The poetological sections of 
this work have also been included in the present analysis. 

A statistical analysis of the distribution of quotations tells us something, 
although the comparisons are not always straightforward. The analysis presented 
here is based on citation instances, regardless of whether a poem is quoted in full, 
in part, or only through apratika. Repetitions are included (sometimes a particular 
poem, or parts of it, is used several times in different contexts). As the commen¬ 
tary texts are very uneven in length and scope, absolute figures cannot be directly 
compared. The same is true for the poetic texts; statistically speaking, one quota¬ 
tion from a forty-verse anthology, such as some of the shorter Kilkkanakku, should 
be equivalent to ten quotations from the big four-hundred-verse Cankam antholo¬ 
gies. Five groups can be easily distinguished. In addition to Cankam works, we find 
Kilkkanakku, epic texts, and Pirapantam (all later, shorter genres). Among the latter, 
the Kovai deserves a special position, since, at least from the perspective of poeti- 
cians, the Kovai’ s main function seems to have been illustrative; a number of them 
(including the very first, the Pantikkovai ) have been transmitted only within poeto¬ 
logical commentaries. The last group contains anonymous quotations. Here we are 
faced with several big question marks. At least the names of some of these texts 
have been transmitted, although this is surprising since, as already mentioned, 
the practice of naming the texts being cited is not widespread. A number of these 
verses may have been composed for the purpose of the commentary, and many are 
handed down from one commentary to the next, but this is never expressly stated. 
The percentage of unidentified verses is quite uneven; it ranges from about five 
per cent in Nakkiran to more than eighty per cent in the Tamilneri VUakkam. This 
should be taken as a reminder that our picture of Tamil literature is, among other 
things, highly influenced by the hazards of transmission. 

Table 28: Quotations from the poetological commentaries 


text/genre 

Cankam 

Kilkkanakku 

Epics 

Pirapantam 

anonymous 

total 

Nakkiran 

50 

5 

4 

325 

24 

408 

YV 

64 

103 

44 

3 

? 

214++ 

TNVcomm. 

18 

/ 

/ 

3 

172 

193 

Ilampuranar 

685 

278 

18 

14 

143 

1138 

Peraciriyar 

589 

69 

7 

5 

278 

948 

Naccinarkkiniyar 

1441 

300 

45 

81 

657 

2524 

/UTNampi 

213 

52 

7 

437 

70 

779 
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text/genre 

Cankam 

Kilkkariakku 

Epics 

Pirapantam 

anonymous 

total 

KK comm. 

57 

8 

6 

359 

158 

588 

IV comm. 

244 

91 

23 

504 

153 

1015 


Here it can be clearly seen that Cankam texts continued to play a significant role 
in the debates within the poetological literature from the 9 th to the 17 th century. 
Nakkiran, whose main illustrative text is the Pantikkovai, also integrates fifty 
Cankam quotations into his commentary. The Virutti is a much longer work; it 
has a more theoretical focus and contains hundreds of unidentified quotations. 
It would be a huge project just to sort them and separate the literary ones from 
the theoretical ones. However, it also contains 64 Cankam quotations, as well as 
103 from the KUkkanakku, of which the bulk is from the Tirukkural, thus testifying 
for the first time to that text’s rise in popularity. Its comparatively high number 
of quotations from the epics is mostly due to its partiality for the Jain Culamani ; 
the Virutti is also considered a Jain text. The Tamilneri Vilakkam is, with a mere 
25 sutra- s, the shortest treatise. It is especially tantalising because despite a fairly 
small number of Cankam quotations from only two texts (see appendix 1), there 
are a full 172 unidentified ones. Superlative in every respect is the Tolkappiyam, 
where the amount of quoted material grows with each commentator. Here it 
must be kept in mind that Ilampuranar comments on all nine sections of the 
Porulatikaram, while Peraciriyar only deals with the last four, complemented 
by Naccinarkkiniyar on the first five, plus a third commentary on the CeyyuUyal 
(= TP 8). 298 Between them, these three offer more than 2700 Cankam quotations. 
Nampi later becomes the standard treatise on Akam poetics, transmitted in a 
large number of manuscripts. It also has a Kovai for its main illustrative texts, 
but nonetheless the Cankam quotations (restricted to Akam) number 213. Here 
the intriguing complication is, as pointed out by Nachimuthu (2009: 4), that 
the classical quotations are in fact only found in a small number of this text’s 
manuscripts. In the introduction to his unpublished critical edition of Nampi, 
Nachimuthu’s student Rajarethinam 2006 explains that of two main branches, 
only one contains Cankam quotations. We will come back to this point. The 
Kalaviyal Karikai is a fragmentary treatise that is perhaps slightly later. It contains 
a commentary on a lost Akattinai portion and sutra- s 23-54 plus commentary on 


298 Here one must remember that Naccinarkkiniyar also worked as a commentator of liter¬ 
ary texts; his commentaries include one on the Pattuppattu and one on the Kalittokai. One of 
the mnemonic stanzas in the Venpa even mentions a commentary on twenty stanzas from the 
Kuruntokai (cf. p. 177, n. 143). 
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Ka]avu and Karpu. The commentary basically consists in huge collections of quo¬ 
tations from a variety of poetic texts, including 57 Cankam quotations and several 
Kovais, important among them Pantikkovai and Tirukkovaiyar, one of the very 
few examples of a text from the bhakti canon that also is discussed in poetics. 
After Naccinarkkinar, then, we have a gap of several centuries until in the 17 th 
century we see a glorious revival of poetics with the composition of the Ilakkana 
Vilakkam, a huge work of several volumes. Its quotations include the literature 
written in the intervening period, but nonetheless even here we find no less than 
244 quotations from the Cankam corpus. A series of tables giving detailed figures 
for the individual texts can be found in appendix 1 at the end of this chapter. 

As can be seen from the tables in the appendices, not all of the texts display 
the same degree of popularity. In general it can be said that quoatations from 
Patirruppattu, Paripatal and Pattuppattu are fairly rare. Of the others, the 
Kuruntokai is on the whole cited the most frequently; the popularity of the others 
shifts according to commentary. What makes our statistics slightly uneven is the 
fact that almost all of the intermediate texts are treatises on Akam poetics, which 
means they have little reason to quote Puram poems. An additional source for 
Puram, however, is the above-mentioned Purattirattu, a probably 15 th -century 
anthology of didactic verses from a variety of other texts, some of them, such as 
the Muttollayiram, lost today. Among its 1505 stanzas we find 105 poems from the 
Purananuru, 6 from the Patirrupattu, and 6 from the Paripatal. 

An important investigation that must be made is the sources of the quotations 
in the various commentaries. It is quite obvious that poems have been handed 
down from commentator to commentator, especially in the grammatical tradition 
strictly speaking, where lines of poems become standard examples. But also in 
treatises on poetics there are situations in which the same poem is cited by later 
commentators. This seems to suggest that during the medieval peak period up to 
Naccinarkkiniyar in the 14 th century, scholars still had access to the texts them¬ 
selves. Over time, however, the texts were lost and only the example poems were 
then copied from earlier commentaries. Indeed, this hypothesis is the only way 
to explain why, in the 19 th century, while a number of commentaries, especially 
those on the Nannul, were still taught, the names of the Cankam texts quoted in 
them had vanished from consciousness. 

Appendix 2 gives a set of tables that show the distribution of quoted poems in 
the various commentaries. No distinction is made between poems quoted in full, 
in part or in pratika form, and neither repetitions nor the particular contexts have 
been taken into consideration. All the poems quoted in the Tolkappiyam tradition 
are left unmarked, which means they may have been taken from the commen¬ 
taries by Ilampuranar, Peraciriyar or Naccinarkkiniyar. All the other poems have 
been colour-coded to show where new material enters the stream of transmission. 
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Broadly speaking, as might be expected, the Tolkappiyam tradition quotes 
the greatest number of poems by far. However, a small number of poems cited in 
the commentaries that precede those of the Tolkappiyam tradition, that is, that 
of Nakkiran, the Yapparunkala Virutti, and the Tamilneri VUakkam, are not taken 
up by the Tolkappiyam commentators, but reappear elsewhere, i.e. in Nampi, the 
Kajaviyal Karikai and the Ilakkana VUakkam. This most probably means that these 
later commentators had access not only to the Tolkappiyam works, but to the full 
breadth of poetological transmission. This is instructive especially with respect 
to the Ilakkana VUakkam, whose great synthesis thus must have been based on 
first-hand knowledge of the grammatical tradition. This is not conclusive with 
respect to the Cankam texts themselves. However, there is one instance where 
the IV quotes a line from a poem not before quoted in the poetological tradition, 
namely Narrinai 107. Since the Narrinai was never a popular text, this might be 
seen as an indication that Vaittiyanata Tecikar still had a copy of this text in the 
17 lh century and quoted directly from it. 

A special position is taken by Nampi AkapporuL Here we find 45 poems that 
have not been cited before and are not taken up by Naccinarkkiniyar. In this 
regard, we must consider Rajarethinam’s observation that the manuscript tradi¬ 
tion originally did not contain so many classical quotations. He argues that it is 
likely that these quotations do not go back to the 13 th century, but were added at a 
later point in time. This would make these quotations even more intriguing, for if 
they are available in one part of the palm-leaf manuscripts only, this would mean 
that they were added before the Tamil Renaissance of the 19 th century, perhaps in 
the 17 th or 18 th century. What points to the 17 th century is the fact that a few of the 
poems in Nampi’ s text are also cited in the Ilakkana VUakkam, namely Kuruntokai 
202 plus Narrinai 16 and 318. Thus Nampi might be another testimony for the 
latest point in time when the actual Cankam texts were still in use. Unfortunately 
none of the Nampi manuscripts examined by Rajarethinam seems to bear a 
date. 

As far as Puram is concerned, of 105 poems from the Purananuru, the 
Purattirattu contains 42 that are not part of the Tolkappiyam tradition, which 
means that during its compilation in the 15 th century the PN must have still been 
available as a text. Of these 42 poems, one is quoted in the Ilakkana VUakkam, 
which means its commentator must have had access at least to the Purattirattu, 
if not to the PN itself. 299 The last table in the appendix records the quotations of 


299 In fact the PN is not quoted much in the IV; most examples for the Purattinaiyiyal come from 
the Purapporul Venpamalai. 
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Pattuppattu, never frequent at the best of times and dwindling to almost none in 
the IV; the few that remain may have come from the Tolkappiyam tradition. 300 

One more question that must be asked is whether what can be observed 
in the poetological tradition is equally valid for grammatical treatises in the 
narrow sense. The grammatical corpus has the advantage of being larger and 
covering a broader period of time. The Tolkappiyam has five commentators for 
grammar, namely again Ilampuranar (II.) and Naccinarkkiniyar (Nacc.) on Eluttu 
and Col, plus Cenavaraiyar 301 (Cen., 12 th c.), Teyvacilaiyar (Teyv., 15 th c.) and 
Kallatanar (Kali., 15 th c.) on Col only. Pavananti Munivar’s Nannul (Eluttu and Col 
in one volume), the Tolkappiyam’s rival school in the 13 th century, also boasts 
a row of commentators, starting with Mayilainatar (May., 14 th c.), followed by 
Cankara Namaccivayar (Cank., 17 th c.), the Nannul Virutti, a reworking of Cankara 
Namaccivayar in the hands of Civanana Munivar, also 18 th century, and Kulankait 
Tampiran (Kul., 18"' c.). Two voluminous volumes on Eluttu and Col form part of 
the Ilakkana Vilakkam {IV, 17 th c.). An additional valuable piece of evidence is one 
of the less stream-lined short treatises of the 17 th century, namely Cuppiramaniya 
TItcitar’s Pirayoka Vivekam (PV), a grammar that tries to prove the common 
origins of Sanskrit and Tamil. 

A major drawback of the grammatical quotations is their brevity. Poems are 
rarely ever quoted in full, and about one third of the quotations contain less than 
one line. With half-line or even quarter-line quotations, however, it is difficult to 
be certain of a correct identification, all the more so since we are dealing with for¬ 
mulaic poetry. For this reason, quotations that are clearly formulaic have not been 
taken into consideration. For the others, not only the poem has been identified, 
but also the line and the metrical foot in question. Since even modern editions 
rarely identify more than the poem, more precise identifications have been made 
only for the Cahkam corpus. However, from the lists of the other quoted texts it 
appears that grammatical commentators were, if anything, even more conserva¬ 
tive in their choice of material than the poetological commentators, disregard¬ 
ing the fact, of course, that the former also use examples from spoken language. 
Their literary preferences, however, do not only lie with the Cankam corpus, but 
also the Kilkkanakku and the epics. It is here that we find the occasional bhakti 
poem, not only from the Tirukkovaiyar, but also from the Tiruvacakam and the 
Tivyappirapantam. 


300 Three anthologies have not been taken into account. The Patirruppattu and Paripatal are 
not included because they are rarely quoted. And analysing the Kalittokai would have been very 
complicated. For the most part, its poems, some very long, are not quoted in their entirety, so it 
would have been necessary to make line-by-line comparisons. 

301 The statistical data for this commentator have been taken from Chevillard 1996: 635 ff. 
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Table 29: Cankam quotations in the grammatical commentaries 


text 

11 

Cen. 

Nacc. 

Teyv. 

Kail. 

May. 

Caiik. 

N.Vir. 

Kul. 

IV 

PV 

KT 

23 

32 

66 

22 

12 

47 

27 

27 

22 

61 

3 

NA 

17 

29 

31 

16 

3 

14 

8 

7 

8 

38 

3 

AN 

43 

59 

90 

42 

13 

31 

24 

18 

14 

81 

4 

PN 

15 

56 

121 

58 

15 

86 

56 

54 

30 

91 

6 

AiN 

3 

2 

11 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

/ 

Pati 

1 

8 

16 

7 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

14 

/ 

Kali 

2 

24 

89 

32 

13 

33 

20 

19 

16 

56 

2 

Pari 

1 

/ 

6 

4 

/ 

2 

1 

1 

/ 

4 

3 

Tirumuru. 

/ 

3 

8 

4 

1 

5 

8 

5 

2 

9 

12 

Porun. 

/ 

/ 

4 

/ 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Cirup. 

/ 

3 

4 

3 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

6 

1 

Perump. 

/ 

/ 

8 

1 

/ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

Mullaip. 

/ 

/ 

4 

2 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

3 

/ 

Maturaik. 

4 

/ 

6 

3 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7 

/ 

Netunal. 

2 

3 

4 

2 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

3 

1 

Kurin cip. 

2 

2 

4 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

3 

/ 

Pattinap. 

/ 

1 

2 

/ 

/ 

1 

/ 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

Malaip. 

4 

8 

18 

5 

1 

6 

7 

7 

3 

18 

/ 

total 

124 

230 

493 

214 

62 

241 

161 

139 

101 

416 

38 


The overall number of Cankam quotations in grammatical commentaries is with 
about 2,200 302 not much lower than those from treatises on poetics, with appro¬ 
ximately 2,700. 

Detailed tables for all eighteen Cankam works are found in appendix 3. A 
feature far more evident in the grammatical tradition is, unsurprisingly, the stan¬ 
dard example. The first two tables ( KT and NA) in appendix three have been colour- 
coded to show the distribution of such examples. Those without colour are quo¬ 
tations that are shared by the two great medieval traditions, that of Tolkappiyam 
and of Nannul. The quotations within the tradition of the Tolkappiyam are lilac; 
the very few new examples introduced by the two later Tolkappiyam commenta¬ 
tors (Teyv. and Kali.) are indicated with darker lilac. The Nannul examples are light 
blue, those of the Ilakkana Vilakkam that are newly introduced are green, and the 
new ones in the Pirayoka Vivekam are orange. One glance at these tables shows 
that nearly half of the examples come from common sources. What is not reflec- 


302 Since the search for quotes in the huge prose treatises must be done manually, and not 
everything is marked as a quotation, for the time being these figures remain imprecise, which is 
why I have prefered to round down the totals. 
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ted in these tables is what might be termed creative borrowing: in some cases an 
example is repeated, but presented in a new context. Another interesting pheno¬ 
menon is the corruption of the standard examples: the later instances of such bor¬ 
rowed quotations tend to deviate from the earlier ones. I suggest explaining this 
as being caused by the interaction between an oral and a written transmission. 

With regard to mere numbers of quotations, the peak is found, as in the poe- 
tological tradition, in the 14 th century with Nacc. on the Tolkappiyam and May. on 
the Nannul side. The 17 th -century IV clearly takes up, in addition to the common 
stock examples, some from the Tolkappiyam and some from the Nannul. Moreo¬ 
ver, it introduces roughly 40 new examples, clearly too many to be explained 
by insufficient identifications. In other words, here the quotation tables seem to 
provide irrefutable evidence that in the 17 th century the Carikam texts, including the 
Pattuppattu (which was not prominent in poetics), were still extant and available. 303 

This state of affairs is confirmed by Cuppiramaniya Titcitar’s Pirayoka 
Vivekam. With only 50 siitra- s, it is a much shorter treatise; correspondingly, 
its auto-commentary also contains far fewer quotations. It has, however, a few 
remarkable special features. Its stock provider of examples is the Tirukkural, with 
more than 260 quotations. Its author repeatedly refers to the opinions of one of the 
great medieval scholars, namely Parimelalakar, most famous for his Rural com¬ 
mentary, but also for his commentaries on the Paripatal and Tirumurukarruppatai. 
It is quite clear that Cuppiramaniya Titcitar still had access to the Paripatal, 
because he brings four new examples from this stepchild of the classical corpus, 
of which one is not even found in the printed edition of that very fragmentary 
anthology. As for the Tirumurukarruppatai, the short Pirayoka Vivekam brings 
the largest number of quotations known from any commentary, namely twelve 
(of which eight are not found in earlier commentaries). This perhaps testifies to a 
new popularity of the Tirumurukarruppatai, possibly due in part to its status as a 
devotional poem. However, also the Pattuppattu is present in the PV; it contains 
one quotation from both the Netunalvatai and the Pattinappalai. Moreover, the 
author demonstrates familiarity with the titles of a number of early works, since 
when discussing compounds, he chooses Kar-narpatu, Iniya-narpatu and Pura- 
nanuru (PV 24) as examples for compounds with a numeral as the last member. 

Instructive is the glimpse into the 18 th century, which is allowed by the two 
later Nannul commentators. Already the 17 th -century Cankara Namaccivayar 
shows that the Nannul tradition was less dynamic than that of the Tolkappiyam, 


303 One more cause for uncertainty in this regard is the degree of reliability that can be accorded 
the various editions. It is often difficult to judge which examples belong to the original commen¬ 
tary and which have been added by editors (which in the case of the IV, are an unnamed Kalakam 
scholar and T. V. Gopal Iyer). One would need manuscript evidence to be absolutely certain. 
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for he takes almost all of his examples from Mayilainatar and adds very little 
of his own. This trend is even more pronounced in the texts of the 18 th century, 
where the number of examples keeps shrinking and nearly nothing is added, that 
is, as far as the classical corpus is concerned. This indicates that the later Nannul 
commentators did not have active knowledge of the Cankam texts themselves. 
One corroborative piece of evidence for this conclusion may be found in the phe¬ 
nomenon referred to above as corruption. Two examples will suffice to demon¬ 
strate this point. In the four successive commentaries, KT 300.2 reads as follows: 


May. (s. 289): 
Cank. (s. 290): 
N.Vir. (s. 336): 
Kul. (s. 289): 


amp a narun tempoti tuvarvay 
ampa narun tempoti tuvarvay 
ampa narun tempoti kilavi 
ampa narun timpoti kilavi 


Here, some of the attributes change in the description of a girl who has a “honey¬ 
hoarding coral mouth redolent of white water-lilies”, tim for tern is just a formu¬ 
laic replacement of an adjective for the noun, but the word mouth is replaced by 
“words” {kilavi). And while it is perhaps possible to imagine a mouth bearing the 
fragrance of water-lilies, it is not particularly convincing to say the same thing of 
words. Another type of corruption can be seen in NA 3.6: 

May. (s. 301): curanmutal vanta vuranmay malai 

Kul. (s. 301): kanmutal vanta vuran malai 


Here “the strength-vanquishing evening that has come to the desert” has been 
transformed into a “strong evening that has come to the forest”. While kan again 
can be seen as a formulaic replacement of curan, the loss of may not only does not 
make much sense, it moreover cripples a metrically correct line. Neither of these 
instances betrays much in the way of classical scholarship. 

In summary it can be said that the Cankam corpus was widely read and quoted 
in a broad range of grammatical literature. At least in treatises on poetics, the 
corpus had the status of an authoritative and canonical text. In addition to mere 
numbers, this is also visible in the strategic choices made by the commentators, 
who evidently prefer Cankam quotations to illustrate their points, only resorting 
to later texts if an appropriate quotation cannot be found there. This also explains 
why in treatises on metrics the old poetry is less prominent; the development of 
new, complicated metres is exclusively a post- Cankam phenomenon. While the 
zenith of the restorative movement coincides with the major period of commentary 
production from the 10 th to the 14 th centuries, it is unmistakably possible to detect 
traces of fresh input - that testify to the availability of texts - up to the 17 th century. 
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Appendix 1: Tables of Quotations from the Poetological Commentaries 

1) Nakkiran on Iraiyanar Akapporuk 


Texts 

Nakkiran on IA 

Kuruntokai 

Narrinai 

Akananuru 

Ainkurunuru 

Kalittokai 

Kural 

Cilappatikaram 

Pantikkovai 

19 

13 

13 

3 

2 

5 

4 

325 

anonymous 

24 


2) Commentary on TamilnerivUakkam: 


Texts 

Comm, on TamilnerivUakkam 

Kuruntokai 

Ainkurunuru 

Cirrattakam (lost) 
anonymous 

14 

4 

3 

172 [a number of which known from other commentaries] 


3) Yapparunkala Viruttv. 


Texts 

Yapparunkala Virutti 

Kuruntokai 

Akananuru 

Purananuru 

Ainkurunuru 

Kalittokai 

Mullaipattu 

Maturaikkanci 

Pattinappalai 

Malaipatukatam 

Kural, 

Nalatiyar 

Nanmani Katikai 

Innilai 

Palamoli 

Mutumolikkanci 

Muttollayiram 

17 

5 

13 

5 

7 

1 

2 

4 

10 

74 

15 

4 

1 

1 

5 

3 
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Texts 

Yapparuhkala Virutti 

Cilappatikaram 

2 

Kuntalakeci (lost) 

1 

CTvakacintamani 

4 

Culamani 

35 

Perunkatai 

1 

Nllakeci 

1 

Cirrettakam 

1 

Tirumantiram 

1 

Itaikkatanar Patal(!) 

1 


4) Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram-. 


Texts 

Ijampuranar 

Peraciriyar 

Naccinarkkiniyai 

Kuruntokai 

126 

105 

225 

Narrinai 

61 

12 

128 

Akananuru 

86 

184 

286 

Purananuru 

120 

83 

183 

Ainkurunuru 

72 

26 

163 

Patirruppattu 

13 


30 

Kalittokai 

177 

103 

367 

Paripatal 

4 

6 

4 

Tirumurukarruppatai 

7 

12 

13 

Porunararruppatai 

1 

3 

6 

Cirupanarruppatai 


4 

1 

Perumpanarruppatai 

5 

21 

2 

Mullaippattu 

2 


2 

Maturaikkanci 

2 

2 

6 

Netunalvatai 


3 

3 

Kurincippattu 

1 


5 

Pattinappalai 

4 

14 

13 

Malaipatukatam 

4 

11 

4 

Kural 

189 

27 

167 

Nalatiyar 

22 

18 

29 

TinaimalaiNurraimpatu 

16 

1 

34 

Aintinai Aimpatu 

12 

3 

11 

Aintinai Elupatu 

12 


15 

Tinaimoli Aimpatu 

8 


13 

Kainnilai 

5 


2 

Ka(avali Narpatu 

1 

5 

5 

Karnarpatu 

1 


1 

Acarakkovai 



2 

Innanarpatu 



1 

Tirikatukam 

2 


1 
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Texts 

llampuranar 

Peraciriyar 

Naccinarkkiniyar 

Palamoli 

1 

1 

1 

Nanmanikkatikai 



5 

Mutumolikkanci 


1 


Muttollayiram 

9 

13 

13 

Cilappatikaram 

12 

6 

23 

Manimekalai 

2 



CIvaka Cintamani 

1 


8 

Culamani 

3 


3 

Perunkatai 


1 

1 

Paratam (lost) 



10 

Pantikkovai 

1 



Tirukkovaiyar 



5 

Takatur Yattirai 



17 

Aranericcaram 

1 



Aciriyamalai 

1 



Muttanayanar tiruvirattai 

2 



manimalai 




Markkanteyanark Kanci 

1 



Cirrettakam (lost) 

6 

1 

6 

Kunanarpatu (lost) 

2 


2 

Konraiveyntan. Kappu 


3 


(Auvaiyar?) 




Muturai (Auvaiyar) 


1 


Paracurama Kacipan Vetpitta 



1 

Pattu 




Aranericcaram 



1 

Valaiyapati 



1 

[Purattirattu 



48] 

anonymous 

143 

278 

657 

5) Nampi Akapporub. 

Texts 

comm, on Nampi Akapporul 


Kuruntokai 

60 



Narrinai 

43 



Akananuru 

24 



Aiiikurunuru 

61 



Kalittokai 

11 



Purananuru 

11 



Paripatal 

1 



Maturaikkanci 

1 



Kurincippattu 

1 



Kural 

11 



Nalatiyar 

3 
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Texts 

comm, on Nampi Akapporul 

Aintinai Elupatu 

4 

Ain tin ai Aimpatu 

8 

Tinaimalai Nurraimpatu 

19 

Tinaimoli Aimpatu 

5 

Karnarpatu 

1 

Acarakkovai 

1 

Cilappatikaram 

5 

CTvakacintamani 

2 

Tirukkovaiyar 

3 

Ampikapatikkovai 

2 

Tiruvarurkkovai 

2 

Tancaivanankovai 

427 

Purapporul VM: 

3 

anonymous 

70 

6) Kalaviyar Karikai: 

Texts 

Kunacakarar on Kalaviyar Karikai 

Kuruntokai 

21 

Narrinai 

16 

Netuntokai 

6 

Aiiikurunuru 

13 

Kalittokai 

1 

Tirukkural 

3 

Tinaimalai Nurraimpatu 

3 

Aintinai Aimpatu 

1 

Aintinai Elupatu 

1 

Cilappatikaram 

6 

Nantik Kalampakam 

1 

Pantikkovai: 

152 [corrected, but not verified] 

Tirukkovaiyar 

145 [corrected, but not verified] 

Tiruvitai Marutur 

1 

Mummanikkovai 

Vankarkovai 

3 

Araiyar Kovai 

1 

Cirrettakam (lost) 

8 

Malavai Elupatu 

1 

Palampattu (lost?) 

35 

Palcantamalai 

8 

Innicai Malai 

2 

Tillaiyantati 

1 

Naraiyurantati 

1 

anonymous 

158 
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7) Ilakkana Vilakkam: 


Texts 

Vaittiyanata Tecikar on Ilakkana Vilakkam Porulatikaram 

Kuruntokai 

59 

Narrinai 

12 

Akananuru 

64 

Purananuru 

24 304 

Ainkurunuru 

19 

Patirruppattu 

1 

Kalittokai 

52 

Tirumurukarruppatai 

2 

Porunararruppatai 

2 

Perumpanarruppatai 

2 

Pattinappaiai 

5 

Malaipatukatam 

1+1 venpa 

Tirukkural 

58 

Nalatiyar 

16 

Tinaimalai Nurraimpatu 

4 

Aintinai Aimpatu 

4 

Tinaimoli Aimpatu 

1 

Acarak Kovai 

2 

Nanmanikkatikai 

2 

Mutumolikkanci 

3 

Muttollayiram 

1 

Cilappatikaram 

4 

CTvakacintamani 

6 

Culamani 

12 

Paratam (lost) 

1 

Tirukkovaiyar 

219 [not verified] 

Attiyurkkovai (lost) 

1 

Ampikapatik Kovai 

184 [not verified] 

Tancaivanankovai 

77 [not verified] 

Kapparkovai 

10 [not verified] 

Nellaikkovai 

1 

Maturaik Kaiampakam 

11 [not verified] 

Aciriyamalai 

1 

Takaturyattirai 

3 

Cirrettakam (lost) 

4 

Kunanarpatu (lost) 

1 

Purattirattu 

3 

anonymous 

153 


304 A large number of Puram examples are quoted from the Purapporul Venpamalai. 
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Appendix 2: The Distribution of Quoted Poems in Poetological Commentaries 


1) Kuruntokai quoted in the poetological commentaries 


Text 

KT 1-100 

KT 101-200 


KT201-300 

KT301-400 

IA Nakk. 

1, 2, 7, 17, 43, 58, 

115, 119, 128, 

129, 

222, 242, 

300 

362, 397 


71, 84 

149, 176 





YV 

2, 3, 12, 18, 71 

107, 119, m, 

138, 

216, 262 





140 





TNV comm. 

1, 2, 7, 17, 18, |2, 40, 

119, 130, 149 




315 


71,78, 88 






TP IL 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

101, 105, 106, 

107, 

203, 208, 

210, 

312, 337, 354, 


11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 

113, 114, 115, 

117, 

216, 222, 

235, 

355, 359, 362, 


19, 20, 25, 27, 29, 30, 

120, 121, 123, 

129, 

236, 241, 

242, 

379 


33, 40, 44, 45, 49, 51, 

136, 139, 140, 

141, 

244, 270, 

272, 



52, 53, 56, 58, 62, 66, 

142, 143, 149, 

150, 

276, 286, 

295, 



69, 70, 73, 75, 79, 80, 

152, 157, 159, 

161, 

300 




81, 84, 87, 88, 89, 91, 

167, 176, 178, 

181, 





93, 98, 99 

189, 196 





TP Per. 

1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 12, 17, 

102, 106, 107, 

110, 

204, 208, 

213, 

301, 312, 324, 


18, 19, 26, 27, 29, 38, 

115, 119, 123, 

128, 

213, 216, 

222, 

337, 344, 361, 


46, 47, 54, 58, 64, 69, 

129, 139, 141, 

152, 

224, 239, 

241, 

362 


71, 84, 85, 95, 97, 98 

156, 158, 161, 

164, 

242, 261, 

262, 




166, 167, 169, 

178, 

278, 280, 

282 




183, 187, 198 





TP Nacc. 

1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 

101, 102, 104, 

106, 

203, 204, 

205, 

301, 302, 312, 


12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 

110, 112, 113, 

114, 

208, 216, 

221, 

313, 334, 336, 


20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 

115, 120, 121, 

128, 

222, 225, 

229, 

346, 353, 354, 


29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 

129, 130, 132, 

137, 

233, 235, 

240, 

355, 361, 362, 


36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 

138, 139, 140, 

143, 

241, 242, 

243, 

365, 374, 379, 


44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 51, 

145, 146, 149, 

150, 

244, 246, 

262, 

383, 385, 389, 


53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 62, 

154, 155, 157, 

159, 

270, 272, 

276, 

390, 397, 401 


63, 66, 70, 71, 72, 73, 

161, 167, 169, 

176, 

280, 286, 

290, 



75, 79, 80, 81, 84, 87, 

178, 181, 182, 

184, 

292, 294, 

295, 



89, 90, 92, 93, 95, 96, 

189, 191, 196, 

198, 

300 




97, 98, 99 

199 





AV Nampi 

1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 12, 15, 

■, 123, 128, 

129, 

■. 204, 

241, 

■. 337, 355, 


17, 18, 25, 30, 37, 40, 

■, 138, 141, 

■, 

242, ■, 

270, 

H 397 


43, 44, 47, 62, 73, ■, 

149, 150, 152, 


272, 286, 

292 



18, ■. 88, 91 

167, ■, 178, 

181, 






189, 191, ■, 

196, 





198, 199 
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Text 

KT 1-100 

KT 101-200 

KT201-300 

KT301-400 

KK comm. 

2, 7, 15, 17, 58, 62, 

70, 84 

113, 119, 120, 128, 
129, 130, 146, 149, 
167 

222, 242, 300 


IV porul, 

comm. 

1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 12, 15, 

17, 18, 19, 23, 25, 27, 

30, 47, 51, 58, 62, 71, 

84, 98 

120,11®, 128, 137, 
138, 141, 152, 154, 
158, 167, 169, 196 

■, 216, 229, 
239, 262, 280, 
286, 292 

301, 337, 355, 

361 


2) Narrinai quoted in the poetological commentaries 


Text 

NA 1-100 

NA 101-200 

NA 201-300 

NA 301-400 

IA Nakk. 

8, 9, 10, 12, [14, 34, 

39, 45,97, 99 

113, 149 

227 


YV 

/ 




TNVcomm. 

/ 




TP IL 

1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10, 12, 

110, 120, 140, 147, 

213, 244, 250, 

307, 340, 362, 


19, 28, 32, 34, 35, 39, 

149, 155, 166, 172, 

284, 284, 290 

365, 370, 379, 


40, 42, 45, 56, 50, 61, 
62, 64, 72, 75, 90, 95, 

100 

182, 187, 192 


380, 390 

TP Per. 

1, 3, 9, 36, 39 

121, 172, 184 


394 

TP Nacc. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 12, 

101, 102, 103, 110, 

204, 205, 207, 

303, 304, 305, 


13, 19, 17, 22, 24, 25, 

113, 116, 119, 120, 

212, 213, 235, 

307, 309, 310, 


32, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 

121, 128, 133, 140, 

236, 244, 250, 

315, 319, 340, 


42, 45, 50, 51, 55, 56, 

149, 155, 160, 169, 

255, 263, 280, 

345, 349, 355, 


58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 67, 

170, 172, 182, 184, 

284, 284, 286, 

359, 362, 365, 


68, 70, 72, 75, 82, 83, 

185, 192 

290, 300 

370, 374, 379, 


84, 88, 90, 94, 95, 100 



380, 390, 394, 

395 

AV Nampi 

1,|, 8, 9, 13, H, 19, 

120, 147, 149, 155, 

227, 284 

304, 307, 310, 


■,28,32, 34, ■, 39, 

166, 172, 184, 187, 


■. 319, H. 


40, 45, ■ 58, 70, 75, 

192, ■ 


359, 362, ■, 


83,97 



■ 

KK comm. 

9, 12,14, 34, 39, 45, 
56, 75 

149, 160, 184 

213, 227 

359 

IV porul, 

1,9,H, 34 

aw. i66 

213, 284 

■. 349, 362, 

comm. 




365 
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3) Akananuru quoted in the poetological commentaries 


Text 

AN 1-100 

AN 101-200 

AN 201-300 

AN 301-400 

IA Nakk. 

6, 36, 66, 72 

118, 122, 130, 156, 

195 

204, 276, 286 


YV 

8, 46, 85 


270 


TNV comm. 

/ 




TP IL 

1, 3, 4, 5, 9, 12, 16, 

17, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 35, 39, 40, 41, 44, 
46, 48, 51, 53, 55, 56, 
58, 65, 66, 72, 79, 84, 
86, 88, 93, 96 

106, 110, 120, 122, 

123, 125, 128, 158, 

164, 165, 166, 167, 
170, 176, 198, 200 

230, 255, 259, 
280, 286 

316, 324, 332, 

352, 354, 384 

TP Per. 

1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 29, 
30, 31, 34, 36, 42, 44, 
46, 48, 50, 52, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 64, 65, 66, 
68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 82, 
84, 85, 86, 88, 93, 94, 
96,97, 98, 99 

101, 103, 104, 106, 
108, 110, 111, 112, 

119, 121, 122, 128, 

129, 133, 136, 142, 
144, 147, 150, 156, 
158, 165, 166, 170, 
176, 195, 200 

206, 236, 246, 
248, 260, 270, 

276 

313, 333, 336, 
336 

TP Nacc. 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

II, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 

18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 71, 72, 76, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 90, 93, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 99 

102, 104, 106, 109, 
110, 112, 115, 116, 

118, 119, 120, 121, 

122, 123, 124, 125, 
126, 128, 131, 132, 
133, 136, 138, 139, 

144, 145, 147, 150, 
156, 158, 165, 166, 
167, 170, 174, 176, 
188, 195, 196, 198, 

199, 200 

209, 211, 212, 
214, 215, 218, 

225, 230, 236, 

240, 244, 248, 

255, 257, 258, 
259, 260, 261, 
264, 266, 272, 
275, 276, 280, 
282, 286, 294, 

300 

305, 314, 316, 
318, 324, 328, 

330, 336, 340, 
346, 384, 385, 

396 

AV Nampi 

2, 6, 7, 8, 16, 20, 24, 
28, 38, 63, 66, 68, 

90, ■ 

122,136,, H H, 
165 

259 

318, 340, ■ 

KK comm. 

63 

118, 122, 130 

286 


IV porul, 

comm. 

1, 4, 9, 12, 15, 16, 24, 
26, 35, 37, 39, 40, 44, 
46, 48, 52, 56, 58, 66, 
73, 82, 86, 96 

112, 121, 122, 128, 

136, 142, 150, 170, 

176 

218, 248, 264, 

294 
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Transmissional History 


4) Purananuru quoted in the poetological commentaries 


Text 

PN 1-100 

PN 101-200 

PN 201-300 

PN 301-400 

YV 

2, 4, 6, 35 


235, 239 

345, 363 

TP IL 

8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 

107, 109, 127, 133, 

206, 226, 229, 

303, 305, 307, 


16, 20, 22, 25, 26, 31, 

140, 141, 162, 163, 

235, 239, 245, 

327, 330, 332, 


34, 35, 36, 37, 41, 42, 

164, 165, 166, 167, 

246, 248, 251, 

349, 356, 363, 


44, 46, 47, 55, 56, 57, 

180, 182, 183, 184, 

252, 255, 257, 

369, 371, 373, 


59, 62, 63, 64, 72, 74, 

188, 195, 196 

259, 262, 271, 

378, 381, 394 


76, 77, 80, 82, 84, 87, 


274, 275, 276, 



93, 94, 95 


277, 279, 281, 
284, 287, 289, 

294 


TP Per. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 

107, 125, 133, 152, 

201, 235, 239, 

324, 363, 374, 


17, 19, 26, 35, 37, 38, 

164, 166, 180 

243, 249, 251, 

395 


40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 


252, 255, 266, 



52, 53, 55, 69, 72, 73, 
76, 82, 84, 94, 100 


273, 278, 300 


TP Nacc. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

102, 105, 107, 109, 

203, 204, 206, 

301, 303, 305, 


10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 

121, 125, 127, 133, 

208, 221, 226, 

308, 309, 312, 


19, 20, 24, 26, 35, 36, 

134, 140, 141, 142, 

229, 235, 243, 

313, 316, 324, 


38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 

144, 147, 158, 162, 

245, 246, 248, 

327, 329, 330, 


47, 50, 53, 55, 56, 57, 

163, 164, 165, 166, 

249, 251, 254, 

332, 338, 345, 


60, 62, 64, 69, 71, 72, 

171, 180, 182, 183, 

258, 259, 260, 

349, 356, 358, 


73, 74, 80, 83, 84, 85, 

184, 188, 195, 196 

261, 262, 263, 

363, 365, 369, 


87, 90 


264, 265, 272, 

371, 378, 381, 




273, 274, 275, 

389, 392, 394, 




276, 277, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 
284, 286, 287, 
290, 291, 294, 

297, 299 

395 

Puratti. 

1, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 20, 

10t 111, 121, in, 

204, Ili, fcg, 

303, 304, 305, 


25, 26, Hj, 31, 34, 36, 

127,® 133, 134, 

®, 221,121 

312,®,®, 


40, 44, 45, jS9, 51, 52, 

140, 164, 167,174, 

226,®,®, 

338, ®, 349, 


■1, 55, 57, 59, 72, 73, 

180, 182, 183, 184, 

Bfl 239, ®, 

358, 365,1671 


■, 76, 77, ■, ■, ■, 

Ml, HU, iff, 188, 

243, 246, 248, 



87,I|, 95, ■ 

881, il 90, 191, 191, 

252, 255, 266, 




19j,®, 195, PI, 

273, 275, 276, 




191 

279, 284, 286, 

29i, ®, ®, 

299, 300 


IV porul 

9, 11, 13, 2|, 56, 82 

107, 133 

235, 251, 276 

363 
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5) Ainkurunuru quoted in the poetological commentaries 


Text 

AiN 1-100 

AiN 

AiN 

AiN 

AiN 



101-200 

201-300 

301-400 

401-500 

IA Nakk. 




397, 399 


YV 

21 



347 

tir. 502 

TNV comm. 




372, 391, 393, 

399 


TP 11. 

1, 6, 11, 41, 

105, 110, 115, 

201, 205, 211, 

312, 322, 360, 

408, 478, 480 


46, 57, 59, 65 

117, 120, 122, 

214, 216, 220, 

361, 363, 364, 




140, 172, 173, 

221, 230, 236, 

369, 372, 375, 




174, 175, 178, 

237, 241, 243, 

384, 385, 387, 




182, 196, 198, 

244, 250, 256, 

388, 389, 391, 




199 

258, 260, 261, 
262, 282, 287, 
289, 293, 294, 

295, 298 

393, 397 


TP Per. 

5, 21, 24, 41, 
51, 55, 63, 65, 
73, 92 

108, 143 

216, 252 

318 

tir. 502 

TP Nacc. 

6, 11, 12, 13, 

101, 103, 104, 

201, 202, 203, 

306, 309, 

401, 404, 406, 


14, 17, 27, 30, 

108, 109, 110, 

206, 214, 218, 

312, 313, 317, 

424, 428, 431, 


41, 42, 46, 55, 

113, 115, 120, 

219, 220, 223, 

322, 324, 329, 

441, 443, 445, 


56, 57, 59, 60, 

122, 128, 133, 

230, 236, 237, 

333, 334, 339, 

446, 448, 449, 


65, 66, 67, 69, 

140, 141, 148, 

240, 242, 243, 

355, 358, 360, 

451, 472, 473, 


72, 73, 74, 78, 

151, 155, 157, 

244, 247, 248, 

361, 362, 363, 

474, 477, 478 


91, 92, 96 

168, 175, 176, 

250, 256, 258, 

364, 365, 366, 




178, 182, 183, 

260, 261, 265, 

369, 370, 371, 




184, 187, 195, 

280, 281, 283, 

372, 373, 375, 




196, 197, 198, 

284, 287, 288, 

376, 377, 378, 




200 

293, 294, 295, 

380, 384, 385, 





299 

387, 388, 391, 
392, 393, 393, 

394, 397, 398, 

399 


AVNampi 

60, 65, 85, 91 

122, 

211, 214, ■, 

312, 313, 363, 

424, 446, ■ 



173, 174, 175, 

230, Hi, |232, 

364, 369, 371, 




178, 183, ■, 

■, M 237, 

■, 375, 378, 




187. H. 195. 

■. ■, 256, 

H. 380. 384. 




196, 198, 199 

H. H. 280. 

385. H. 391. 





284, 294, 298, 

■, 397, 399, 
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Text 

AiN 1-100 

AiN 

101-200 

AiN 

201-300 

AiN 

301-400 

AiN 

401-500 

KK comm. 


198 

230,1255, 256, 

372. H. H. 





258, 295 

380, 393, 397, 

399 


IV porul, 

comm. 

11, 21, 41, 

92 

122, 172, 

174, 178, 
196, 198 

237, 240, 

281, 298, 

299 

339, 366, 

370 



6) Pattuppattu quoted in YV, TP and IV 


Text/Comm. 

YV 

11 

Per. 

Nacc. IV 

Tirumurukarruppaai 


1-6, 2, 5, 
71-73, 

127, 145, 

215 

1, If., 2, 5, 43, 73, 
85, 106, 145, 215, 

219 

1, 5, 12-45, 

31 f., 

50d+51d, 

63 f., 65 f., 

106, 185, 

222, 266, 

294 f. 

Porunararruppatai 


54 ff. 

54-57, 181, 193 

If., 23f., 

54 f., 74 f., 

119-129 

Cirupanarruppatai 



19-23, 27, 72 f., 

130 

1 

Perumpanarruppatai 


1, 7f„ 13, 
134-146, 
269 f. 

1, If., 13, 75, 
83-88, 88, 89, 

90, 89-97, 104, 

13 4 ff., 138, 151 f., 
165, 220, 256, 

357, 455f. 

12, 455f. 

Mullaippattu. 

37 

8d-10c, 

24-28 


24-28, 75 f. 

Netunalvatai 


Venpa 

22, 36f., 39f. 

153 f., 176- 
188, 186 f f. 

Maturaikkanci 

1-4, 7 f. 

3, 255-57 

1, If. 

1, 5, 14f., 

149, 2 5 5 ff. 
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Text/Comm. 

YV 

It 

Per. 

Nacc. 

IV 

Kurincippattu. 


165-169 


31, 130-142, 

160-183C, 

231-244C, 

244d-245c 


Pattinappalai 

22, 23, 64 f. 

1, 22 f., 

If., 1-3, 4, 14, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 

If., 



218, 298 

23 f., 44 f., 46ff.. 

22f., 39, 86f., 

22, 




64 f., 218, 218ff., 

218ff., 271 ff.. 

23, 




298, 300f. 

300f. 

64 f. 

Malaipatukatam 

1,19, 44-46, 

1, 2, 352 

1, 2, 145f., 247, 

1, 352 

Venpa, 


99-101, 


313, 352, 510, 


l. 1 


100f., 105 f., 
145-50, 

313f., 352, 
Venpa 


Venpa 
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Appendix 3: The Distribution of Quoted Poems in Grammatical Commentaries 

1) Grammatical quotations from Kuruntokai 


Comm. 

KT 1-100 

KT101-200 

KT201-300 KT 301-401 

11 . 

21.5ab, 66.1, 71.4, 78.4df. 

180.1|| 103,lagC2), 

|| 292.2a-c, 


|| 2.2, 7.1-3C, 14.2-3c+3a- 

117.4, 138.1a, 138.1 

293.7-8b 


c+3d-4c (2), 18.3a-c, 25.3-5, 




44.2, 61.1, 69.lab, 87.1, 




£1211 



Cen. 

2.2, 5.1, 7.1f.+3-6, 12H, 14.2, 

108.2,138.1, 140.1, 

216.1 f., 170-11 


14.2 f., 14.3 f., 18.3,21.5, 

145.2 

216.2, 222.7, 


51.6, 57.4, 61.1, 69.1, 71.1, 


232.4 f., 232.4 


77.5 f„ 84.1, 84.4f.,g7.1, 


(2), 287.7, 


91.7 f. 


293.7f. 

Nacc. 

21.5, 43.3, 71.4, 72.5ab, 98.5|| 123.5ab, 180.1|| 

274.1|| 170.41 


1.3cf„ 2.2, 5.1, 7.1-3C, 9.6, 

105.2, [08.2a-c, 

216.1 f., 


9.7, 12.5, 14.2, 14.2f. (2), 

113.1d-2,117.3df., 

216.2, 217.6, 


18.3a-c, 21.5, 23.1, 25.3-5, 

132.1,138.lab (3), 

232.4+5a, 


35.5, 43.3, 44.1df., 51.6, 

140.1, 145.1, 145.2, 

241.3, 243.5, 


52.1a-c, 57.4a-c, 66.5, 69.1, 

149.2, 153.lab, 156.4, 

261.3, 280.1, 


71.4+1, 77.5f., 78.1, 84.lab, 

i78.4H, |92.2 

292.2a-c 


84.4 f., 87.1, 91.7 


293.7 

Teyv. 

2.2, 5.1, 14.2ab, 18.3a-c, 

105.2-3C, 1)8.211!, 

221.lab, 354.5 


21.4f., 51.6, 66.5ab, 69.1, 

138.lab, 145.2, 156.1, 

232.4 f.. 


111, 87.1, 91.7 

178.4, l95.2c<J 

293.7-8b 

Kail. 

7.1 f., 14.2-3C, 14.3d-4c, 

113.1a-c, 138.lab, 

241.3, 


51.6, 52.1a-c, |5.3, 91.7ab 

192.2 

292.2a-c 

May. 

2.2 (2), 5.1 (2), 7.1-3C, — 

105.2, 113.1 f.,129,1 1 , 

232.4 f., 234.3, 


14.2-3C, 14.2b-3c+3d-4c, 

129.1 1, 138.1a, 

253.2a-c, 


14.3a-c, 14.3d-4c, 17, 18.4, 

138.lab, 140.1, 

260.8, 292.2, 


20.4, 22.1, 23.1, 25.3-5, 

149.If., 153.lab (3), 

293.7-8b, 


35.5, 43.If., 46.4, 51.6, 

155.1 f., 155.1-3C, 

300.2 


69.5 f., 78.1, 84.lab, 84.4 f., 

156.1 



|3.2d-|, 100.3cd 



Caiik. 

2.led, 2.2 (2), 5.1, 7.1-3C, 

105.2,129.1-2b, 

232.4 f.. 


14.2-3C, 14.3a-c+3d-4c, 

138.1a, 140.1, 

253.2, 260.8, 


18.4, 22.1, 25, 27.4, 46.4, 

153.lab, 155.1 

293.7-8ab, 


51.6, 78.1, 84.lab, 100.3f. 


300.2 
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Comm. 

KT 1-100 

KT 101-200 

KT 201-300 KT301-401 

N.Vir. 

2.led, 2.2 (2), 5.1, 7.1-3C, 

105.2, 129.1, 138.1a, 

232.4, 253.2a, 


14.2-3c+3a-c, 14.3d-4c, 

140.1, 153.lab, 

260.8, 293.7- 


18.4,22.1, 25, 27.4, 46.4, 

155.1 f. 

8b, 300.2 


51.6, 84.lab, 100.4 



Kui. 

2.2 (2), 14.2cd-3c+3d-4c, 

105.2, 138.1a, 140.1, 

232.4f., 


17.4, 22.1, 46.4, 51.6, 78.lab, 

155.1 f. 

253.2a-c, 


78.1, 84.lab, 84.4f., £3.4, 


260.8, 293.7- 


100.3df. 


8b, 300.2 

IV 

5.1,|1,5, 91.7aK, 98.5: || 2.2, 

138.1a, 140.1, 

274.1 || 216.2, 


5.1, 7.1-3C+6, 12.5, 14.2, 

153.lab, 180.1|| 

216.ldf., 


14.2-3C, 14.3a-c, 14.3d-4c, 

105.2, 108.2a-c, 

|22.7, 232.4f., 


18.4, 20.4, 21.5, 22.1, 23.1, 

113.1 f., 132.1|, 

232.4-5a, 


25, 44.1df„ 

138.1a, 138.1,145.2, 

253.2a£e, 


46.4, 51.6, 52.1a-c, 57.4a-c, 

155.1 f., 156.4 

260.8, 292.2, 


66.5, 69.1, 71.4+1, 77.5 f.. 


293.7-8b 


78.1, 84.lab (2), 84.41., 87.1 




(2), 91.7 f„ 93.2d-4, 100.3 f. 



PV 

43.3 

180.1 

232.4-5a 


2) Grammatical quotations from Narrinai 


Comm. 

NA 1-100 

NA 101-200 

NA 201-300 

NA 301-400 

if 

19.1, 35.7, 61.2, 62.1 11 1.5, 

1.9, 50.7a-c, 61.10 

|| 115.8a c,J20.1ab, 
ffFJal, 143.1a-c, 
143.2ali. SP0.m 
178.10 

|| 300.3a-c, 
300.12 


Cen. 

1.5, 1.9, 15.2, 34.4, 34.10f„ 
1§32, 50.7, 54.1, :54.Sf, 
55.12, 61.10, 64.12f., 70.8f., 

173 

103.4, 104.3, 108.2, 

120.1, 137.6, 143.1, 

165.2, 170.2, 170.6, 

178.10, 184.2 

203J, B3.I1, 
£10.1, 300.12 


Nacc. 

10.4d, 19.If., 35.7ab, 61.2, 
62.1cd|| 1.5, 1.7, 34.11, 40.12, 
50.7a-c, 54.4, 55.12, 56.4, 
61.10, 64.13, 64.13cd, 70.8f., 
71.1a-c, 97.lab 

|| 120.lab, 126.9 f., 
137.6ab, 165.1 f 3, 
im»a, i78.io 

H pagan, 
210.31., 280.1, 
£84.4al, 
300.12 

I 6031 

Teyv. 

1.5,1.9, 34.4a-c, 34.1 Of., 
61.9k 

108.2, 116.10ab, 

120.lab, 170.2cd, 
170.6, 178.10 

203.9a|; 

pswi, 

llO.ltf, 300.12 

365.3-9 

Kail. 

■, 50.ll 64.13 
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Comm. 

NA 1-100 

NA 101-200 

NA 201-300 

NA 301-400 

May. 

■, |0.6-8, 19.1ab+2ab, 
34.11, 55.11-12C, 56.9-10ab, 
65.5cd, 92.2a-t 

102.9, 115.8a-c (2), 
178.10 

300.3ab, 

300.12 


Caiik. 

3.6,10.6 f., 19.lab 1 2ab, 

34.11, 55.12 

115.8a-c, 178.10 

300.12 


N.Vir. 

3.6, 10.6+8,19.1ab+2ab, 

34.11, 55.12a-c 

115.8a-c, 178.10 



KQl. 

3.6a-c, 10.6+8, 19.1ab+2ab, 
65.1 ab 

115.8a-c (2), 

178.10ab 

300.12 


IV 

19.1 f., 51.6ab, 64.13ab, 

102.9,169, 

203.9a$, 

|03.«a|, 


64.13||1.5,1.9,|l0.6-8, 

^^^Hablll03.4 

203.11, 

360.11 


15.2a-«|, 34.4, 34.10f., 34.11, 
40.12, 50.7a-c, 54.8df„ 55.12, 
61.10, 64.12bf„ 64.13, 70.8f. 

(2), 104.3a-c, 108.2, 
|654i, 170.2c,d, 
174.1^^H. 178.10. 

184.2 

210.3 f., 

1804, 300.12 


PV 

!0;l2 


280.1a-c, 

300.12 


3) Grammatical quotations from Akananuru 

Comm. 

AN 1-100 

AN 101-200 

AN 201-300 

AN 301-400 

il. 

7.5, 17.lab, 65.14, 66.17a-c, 
80.13111.2ab, 1.2cd, 1.19 
(2), 3.10, 4.6, 5.24a-c, 7.5, 

|| 110.5ab, 110.20- 
21c, 130.14, 173.9ab, 
190.8ab, 198.3 

II 203.1, 

212.lab, 

212.4 f.. 

375.14ab 


10.6d-7c, 16.17a-c, 19.2d-3, 248.16cd, 


22.3, 31.12ab, 36.6, 38.16ab, 260.1-3, 

46.1ab, 46.16(2), 48.14a-c, 276.7 

52.5ab, 56.11a-c, 76.6d-7b, 

80.3, 82.10 


Cen. 1.2, 1.8, 1.19 (2), 2.15 ff., 5.24 
(2), 7.5, 7.18, 10.6 f., 11.4, 

14.9, 15.8, 16.16-19, 19.1 f., 
19.2, 19.2f., 22.3 (2), 26.14, 
26.19f., 35.11 f., 36.6, 36.7, 
43.1, 46.1, 46.16(2), 48.14, 
56.11, 57.1, 66.8f., 66.25f., 
68.5, 72.14, 76.7, 76.6f„ 80.3, 

80.9, 82.10, 96.12f. 


110.4f., 110.20, 212.1, 212.4f., 

118.7f., 124.15, 248.16,276.7 

128.7, 130.10, 130.14, (3) 

170.13, 173.9, 195.2, 

198.3 
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Comm. AN 1-100 


AN 101-200 AN 201-300 4/V 301-400 


Nacc. 1.2cd, 3.2, 4.3 f., 4.8, 7.5, 

16.9, 17.lab, 28.9, 31.9, 
48.14-15a, 65.14, 66.17a-c, 
80.9ab, 80.13ab, 86.13, 

93.4, 97.1, 98.29ab||1.2ab, 
1.2 (2), 1.8, 1.19 (2), 2.16f., 
3.10, 4.3f., 4.6, 4.8f., 5.lab, 
5.24a-c, 6.7, 7.5, 7.6, 7.18, 
9.16, 10.6d-7c, 11.4, 14.9, 
15.1, 15.8, 16.1ab+16-19, 
16.15d-16b, 16.16d-17c, 
19.1d-2c, 19.2a-c, 19.2df., 
22.3cd, 26.19d-20c, 29.2df., 
31.12a-c, 32.21, 34.7, 
35.11kf„ 36.6, 36.7, 46.16, 
48.1df., 48.14a-c, 49.17kf„ 

52.5, 53.1+15 f., 56.lab, 
56.11a-c, 66.12d-13c, 
66.25f., 68.5, 72.14, 76.6d- 
7ab, 76.7ff., 82.10, 86.14, 
96.12cf., 96.17 

Teyv. 1.19(2), 4.15, 5.24ab (2), 
6.7cd, 7.5, 7.18, 9.16, 
10.6d-7c, 11, 11.4ab, 11.1 f., 

14.9, 16.13d-14b, 19.1d-2c, 
19.2d-10b, 35.12k-b, 36.7, 
46.1 (2), 46.16, 48.8 (2), 
48.14a-c, 56.11a-c, 62.17 f., 
72.14, 76.6k-7b, 80.9ab, 
82.10 


|| 110.4 f., 110.20, 
118.7-8b, 120.16, 

124.5, 128.7a-c, 
130.10ab, 130.14, 
139.17a-c, 142.21ab, 
165.13ab, 170.13, 
195:2, 198.3 


|| 212.lab, 318.11 

212.1, 212.4f., 12ab|| 
268.1-2b, 330.1 

268.8f., 276.7 
(3) 


130.lOab, 130.14, 212.1,212.4, 

133.1 f., 148.10a, 248.16,276.7 

170.13, 173.9ab, 

198.3 


Kail. 1.19, 2.17, 19.2a-c, 31.12a-c, 170.7b-8c 
36.6, 48.14ab, 66.8d-9b, 80.3 


212.4 f., 330.1 

248.16, 276.7 


May. 1.19, 3.lev, 5.1-2b, 5.24a-c, 110.20-21c, 122.1, 212.4f., 

7.8, 8.3cd, 8.5df., 8.6, 9.9, 122.lOa-c, 130.14 248.16, 

11.7df., 12.8cf., 16.15d-16c, 260.1-3, 

21.18-20, 36.6, 40.2ab, 46.16 276.7 

(2), 48.12, 76.6d-7b, 80.3, 

96.12cf. 


331.9a-c, 

350.1a-c 








334 


Transmissional History 


Comm. AN 1-100 AN 101-200 AN 201-300 AN 301-400 

Caiik. 1.19,3.lev, 4.3f., 5.1-2b, 122.1 212.Af., 331.9a-c, 

5.24a-c, 7.8,8.6, 12.8 f., 248.16, 384.5cd 

16.15d-16b, 21.18-20, 46.16 260.1-3, 

(2), 48.12, 76.6d-7b, 80.3, 276.7 

80.13ab, 96.12cf. 

N.Vir. 1.19,4.3 f.,5.24a-c, 7.8, 122.1 248.16,276.7 331.9a-c 

8.6, 12.8f., 16.15d-16b, 

21.18-20, 46.16 (2), 48.12, 

76.6d-7b, 80.3, 96.12cf. 

Kul. 1.19, 5.1-2b, 5.24a-c, 7.8, 122.1b-d, 130.14b-d 212.4 f., 276.7 

21.18+20, 46.16(2), 48.12, 

76.6d-7b, 96.12df. 

IV 3.1c, 3.2, 7.5, 8.3Bcd, 32.21, 

34.7,65.14(2), 86.13, 93.4|| 

I. 8, 1.19(2), 2.15df., 3.10, 

4.6, 5.1-2b, 5.24a-c, 7.6, 

7.18, 8.5df., 9.16, 10.6d-7c, 

II. 4, PI, 14.9(2), 15.1, 

16.15d-16b, 16.15d-19, 

19.1d-2c, 19.2a-c, 19.2d-3b, 

21.18ff., 22.3 (2), 34.7, 

35.11df„ 36.6, 36.7, 40.2ab|a, 

46.16 (3), 48.12, 48.14a-c, 

52.5, 56.11a-c, 66.8d-9b, 

66.25f., 68.5, 72.14, 76.6d- 
7b, 80.3, 82.10, 96.12cf., 

96.17 

PV 5.24a-c 


110.4f., 110.20-21C, 

■l-Jfflll 

ai8.4gs. 

118.7-8b, 124.15, 

212.1, 248.16, 

318.11- 

128.7a-c, 130.10ab, 

260.1 ff., 

12b, 

130.14, 170.13, 

268.1-2b, 

HBW 

195.2ab, 198.3 

268.6f., 

II 326.4, 


268.8f), 276.7 

330.1 


(2) 



170.7d-8c, 176.1 212.5 
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4) Grammatical quotations from Purananuru 


Comm. 

PN 1-100 

PN 101-200 

PN 201-300 

PN 301-400 

il. 

6.29ab, 29.3cd|| 4.15f., 11.1, 

124.1|| 130.1a-c, 

258.6, 

327.lab, 


95.3ab 

158.led 

2 58.6a b|| 

365.5ab, 




235.1 

387.22 f.|| 





395.11 

Cen. 

4.17, 5.8 (2), 9.1-5, 10.11, 

130.1, 140.5 f.. 

210.3 f., 218.1, 

320.15, 327.5, 


11.1, 14.10f., 14.13 f., 

143.1, 150.28, 

235.1, 235.20 

335.7f., 


19.18, 20.14, 20.19, 22.1, 

172.7, 173.12, 

(3), 238.1-3, 

335.12, 


24.1, 24.3+6+9+16, 24.18f., 

183.1, 188.7 

255.3f., 291.1 

375.20f., 


24.17, 27.3, 35.4f., 35.29 



394.3, 395.11, 


(2), 36.9f., 38.7f., 44.10, 



400.14 


47.1, 53.12, 54.1, 55.3, 





55.7-9, 72.4f., 73.3, 99.1 




Nacc. 

3.7-12, 29.3cd, 35.13ab, 

124.lab, 144.3, 

258.6, 

343.9cd, 365.5, 


57.8ab, 97.8f.|| l.l+3a-c, 

166.16|| 117.6, 

258.6ab, 

387.22 f. 11 


1.5, 2.1-3, 3.7-llb, 3.7-12, 

124.lab, 130.1a-c, 

266.1 a b|| 

309.5-6a, 


4.17, 5.9, 6.1a+2a, 6.12a-c, 

136.11+13f„ 

202.21, 

323.5d-7, 


6.29, 9.1 f.,9.1 + 5cd, 10.11, 

140.5df., 141.7, 

203.1 f., 206.1, 

324.7, 327.5, 


11.1, 13.1, 14.13df., 15.1, 

143.1, 144.1a-c, 

209.12, 210.3, 

335.7f., 


15.15, 19.7ab, 19.18 (2), 

144.3+6a-c, 150.28, 

210.15a-c, 

345.18df„ 


20.14ab, 20.16, 20.19, 22.2, 

152.4ab, 152.22a-c, 

235.1 (3), 

367.9, 367.10, 


24.3b+6b, 27.3, 33.6ab, 

154.5, 154.8, 158.1, 

235.20, 

375.18a-c+21, 


33.12, 35.4f., 36.9a-c, 

159.4d-5, 159.6, 

238.1-3, 

375.18df„ 


36.9f., 38.1, 38.4, 44.10, 

159.6-14, 165.1, 

242.4, 

378.18, 379.3, 


53.12, 55.3, 55.7-9C, 68.8, 

166.13+16, 166.30- 

243.1a-c, 

381.1a-c, 


71.4df„ 73.3, 77.7a-c+10a- 

31c, 173.12, 180.7, 

243.9, 249.14, 

394.3, 400.14 


c, 79.2, 83.4a-c, 94.lab, 

189.5ab, 190.4f., 

261.1, 284.1- 



99.1 

192.lab, 193.4 

4b, 290.1a-c, 





291.1 


Teyv. 

2.1-5b, 4.15-16b, 5.3, 

124.1, 130.If., 

235.1, 235.20, 

327.5a-c, 


5.8, 6.23a-c, 9.1, 9.1-5, 

140.5d-6, 145.10, 

238.10+12, 

367.10f., 


lO.llab, 11.1, 11.16-18, 

147.8f„ 150.16, 

238.1-2b, 

375.21 


11.7 f f., 11.11-18 14.13d- 

159.19ab, 165.1, 

239.2, 



15c, 15.1, 19.18, 20.19, 

182.1a-c, 197.1-6, 

246.11-15, 



20.20f., 24.1 (2), 24.1-17, 

197.1-8 

278.8 f. 



24.7, 27.3, 33.12, 35.2-3b, 





36.9f., 44.2, 45.3, 47.1, 





53.12, 54.led, 57.5, 62.17f., 





67.1, 70.11, 71.3-6+8d-9c, 





73.3, 99.1 
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Transmissional History 


Comm. 

PN 1-100 

PN 101-200 

PN 201-300 

PN 301-400 

Kail. 

4.15f., 24.1, 34.19a-c, 55.7- 

117.6, 130.1a-c, 

203.If., 

375.18a-c+21, 


9c, 71.4d-5c 

189.5, 192.lab 

210.15a-c, 

375.18df. 




235.1, 





335.7 f. 


May. 

1.5 (2), 2.13-14b, 2.13c- 

113.6, 124.1, 

206.1, 

321.4, 335.7f., 


14b, 2.16, 2.20a-c, 2.24, 

124.1 f., 124.1-3C, 

227.lab 

346.3 f., 


3.16, 4.5, 5.8, 6.2a+c, 6.29, 

126.8a-c, 130.1-2a, 

(2), 227.1 

375.19-21, 


9.5, 12.5cd, 14.13d-15c, 

132.8, 137.1, 

(3), 235.1, 

395.11, 


17.1a, 17.1, 18.1, 19.1, 

137.14 f., 147.9a (2), 

235.16, 243.9, 

395.36ab 


19.14a-c, 22.1 f., 24.1-4, 

152.4ab (2), 173.1, 

246.lab, 



24.1-17, 24.22, 27.17df„ 

176.11 f., 184.4, 

246.4, 



30.5ab, 31.16f., 33.6, 

186.2, 188.3 f., 

249.14b, 



33.12, 34.5d-7, 35.22a, 

194.5, 195.lab (2), 

266.3ab, 



36.12, 38.7f., 44.4, 45.3-6C, 

195.1-4, 196.14- 

278.8f„ 



47.6ab, 52.12, 70.7, 73.7, 

15b 

290.7, 300.2 



93.10f„ 93.9a-c 




Caiik. 

1.5, 2.13-14b, 2.13c-14b, 

109.4, 113.6, 124, 

206.1, 

321.4, 335.7bf., 


2.16, 2.24, 4.5ab, 5.8cd, 

124.1-3C, 126.8ab, 

227.lab, 

346.3 f., 


6.29, 7.5, 9.5, 12.3-5, 

137.lab, 147.9a, 

227.1 (2), 

375.19-21, 


15.15-22C, 18.1, 19.1, 

184.4, 188.3, 194.5, 

235.1, 

395.11 


22.1 f., 24.1-3, 30.1a, 31.17, 

195.1, 195.1-3, 

238.1-3, 



33.6ab, 33.12, 34.5d-7b, 

196.14-15b 

243.9, 



36.12, 38.7f., 44.4, 52.12ab, 


246.4c-5c, 



70.7 


278.8, 278.9f., 





290.7, 300.2 


N.Vir. 

1.5, 2.13, 2.13-14b, 2.13c- 

109.4, 113.6, 124, 

227.lab, 

321.4, 335.7f., 


14b, 2.16, 2.24, 4.5ab, 

124.1-3, 126.8ab, 

227.1 (2), 

346.3 f., 


5.8cd, 6.29, 7.5, 9.5, 12.3-5, 

137.lab, 184.4a-c, 

235.1, 238.1- 

375.19-21, 


15.15-22C, 18.1, 19.1, 

188.3, 194.5, 195.1, 

3, 243.9, 

395.11 


22.1 f., 24.1-3, 30.1a, 31.17, 

195.1-3, 196.14- 

246.4c-5c, 



33.6ab, 33.12, 34.5d-7b, 

15b 

278.8, 290.7, 



36.12, 38.7f., 44.4, 52.12ab, 


300.2 



70.7 




Kul. 

1.5a-c, 2.13cd, 2.14ab, 5.8, 

113.6, 124.1 f. (2), 

227.lab, 

395.11 


9.5, 22.1 f., 24.3, 33.6ab, 

126.8ab, 137.1, 

227.1, 



33.12, 34.5d-6b+7ab, 

195.lab 

235.1, 235.16, 



36.12ab, 44.4, 52.12ab, 


243.9, 



70.7, 93.9a-c 


246.lab, 





278.8f„ 290.7 
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Comm. 

PN 1-100 

PN 101-200 

PN 201-300 

PN 301-400 

IV 

1.5, 6.1a+2a, 6col., 22col„ 

124.1 f., |f7.lll, 

203.1 f., 

367.9|| 321.4, 


30.1a, f 3co{[, 93.10, 93.10f., 

166.13+16, 184.4|| 

227.1, 246.4, 

3 23.5dff., 


97.8f.11 2.13, 2.13cd-14b, 

113.6, 124.lab, 

249.14b, 

327.5a-c, 


2.20a-c, 2.24, 5.8, 6.23a-c, 

130.1 f., iJ6.ll, 

258.6 || 

335.7f., 


6.29, 7.5, 9.1 + 5, 9.2a-c+5cd, 

140.4dff., 143.1, 

202.21, 

346.3 f., 367.9, 


10.11, 11.1,13.1, 14.13 f., 

158.1, 159.4d-5c, 

218.11, 227.1, 

375.20f. (2), 


15.15, 15.15-22C, 20.19, 

160.1, 173.1, 186.2, 

235.1, 235.20, 

378.18, 395.11 


22.1 f., 24.1+3-6+19C+17, 

B7T1M. 189.5ab, 

238.1 f., 



24.3, 27.31, 27.17df., 

190.4f., 193.4 

249.14, 



33.6ab, 33.12, 36.9a-c, 


278.8 f. 



36.9f., 38.lab, 38.7f., 44.4, 





44.10, 47.1, 53.12, 55.3, 





55.7-9C, 70.7, 73.3, 99.1 




PV 

22.1, 35.5cd, 35.5 

188.3ab, 155.6ab, 





173.12 




5) Grammatical quotations from Ainkurunuru 


Comm. 

AiN 1-500 

11 . 

Cen. 

Nacc. 

158.3ab || 64.lab, 121-128.la-c 

121-128.1, 266.2 

11.2, 51.3, 158.3ab, 247.2, 255.2ab || 64.lab, 73.4, 74.1, 113.3a-c, 121.lab, 
375.6 

Teyv. 

64.lab, 121-128.lab 

Kail. 

18.2cd 

May. 

121-128.1, 391.led 

Catik. 

121-128.1, 391.led 

N.Vir. 

121-128.1 

Kui. 

121-128.1 

IV 

B31. 51.3bc, 247.2 || 64.lab, 73.4, 113.3ab(f, 121-128.1, 375.6, 391.led, 

mua 

PV 

/ 
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6) Grammatical quotations from Patirruppattu 


Comm. 

Pati 21-90 

il. 

11.23 

Cen. 

12.21, 13.12, 13.14, 15.11, 22.1, 24.24, 25.6, 51.37 

Nacc. 

11.23, 12.21, 13.12, 13.14(2), 14.If., 15.11, 16.20, 18.1, 22.1, 24.24, 25.6, 52.15f., 
52.29df., 65.12, tir. 2.2 

Teyv. 

13.12, 13.14, 15.11ab, 16.20ab, 22.led, 25.6ab, 63.18ab 

Kail. 

12.21ab 

May. 

22.1, 25.6, 81.31 f., tir. 2.2 

Caiik. 

22.1, 81.31 f„ tir. 2.2 

N.Vir. 

22.1, 81, tir. 2.2 

Kul. 

22.1, 81.31 f., tir. 2.2 

IV 

24.24 || 11.23, 12.21, 13.12, 13.14 ( 2 ). 22.1, 24.24, 25.6, 52.15 f., 

65.12, 81.31 f., tir. 2.2 

PV 

/ 


7) Grammatical quotations from Kalittokai 


Comm. 

Kali 1-50 

Kali 51-100 

Kali 101-150 

il. 

/ 

/ 

138.18bc || 109.4d-5 

Cen. 

1.3, 3.22, 7.1, 7.8, 16.3f., 22.21f., 
28.1 f., 33.24f., 35.15, 37.3, 37.8, 
37.15, 39.35, 40.16, 46.10, 47.1-6 

51.1, 56.1, 60.19, 

62.1, 96.2, 97.28, 99.9 

103.40 

Nacc. 

7.8ab, 40.12, 41.6cd || l.lab, 1.3, 
3.2, 4.3 f., 4.7ab, 5.2 f., 7.1, 7.3a-c, 
7.8, 10.lab, 12.1d-2b, 12.4cd+7ab, 
12.8a-c, 12.19, 13.10a-c, 15.26, 
16.2ab, 16.3c-4a (2), 16.18ab, 
18.2ab, 18.3d-4c, 21.6, 22.21df., 
23.7l<-b, 26.lab, 27.9ab, 29.1, 
31.5cd, 33.24df., 35.8, 35.15, 

35.15f., 37.8, 37.15a-c, 39.35, 
39.38, 40.16, 41.1a-c, 43.10d- 
llab, 45.8, 46.10, 47.1-7ab, 

47.8cd, 50.2 

|| 51.lab, 55.9-12, 
56.1a, 56.3, 56.9a-c, 
56.17, 59.4-6a, 
60.18f., 61.7, 62.1, 
66.4a-c, 68.2d-3c, 
77.11df., 77.21ab, 

81.9, 81.24, 84.18c, 
85.29b-d, 86.10, 
86.22a-c, 89.2a-c, 
94.22a, 96.2, 96.4bc, 
97.28b-29b, 99.9 

103.30df., 138.18bc 
|| 101.1 f., 103.40a, 
104.63a-c, 104.69a, 
105.lab, 109.4f., 
127.7+9d+ll+13d, 
128.10k-lla, 

130.20f., 140.1-2C, 
144.18, 144.63b-d, 

145.26cd 
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Comm. 

Kali 1-50 

Kali 51-100 

Kali 101-150 

Teyv. 

1.3, 5.10, 7.1, 7.3d-4, 7.5af„ 7.8, 

9. A, 9.4-8, 16.2, 22.19, 25.14, 

27.9, 27.15-16ab, 32.6-13C, 
33.24d-25, 34.5, 37.3ab, 39.4, 
41.35cd-38, 46.10ab 

51.6, 55.9f., 56.11d- 
12, 56.30f., 62.lab 
(2), 96.2, 99.9 

109.4cd-5, 109.7 f., 
121.11-14, 129.14d- 

15 

Kail. 

12.1d-2b, 12.8a-c, 15.26, 

22.21 df., 29.1, 31.5cd, 34.19a-c, 
35.15, 39.35a-c, 40.16d 

60.18+19 

103.40a, 130.18-21 

May. 

1.3, 1.4c, 2.26cd, 3.4, 4.7-8a, 5.10, 
7.5f., 11.5d, 15.1a-c, 23.6, 23.9a, 
30.5ab, 30.16, 33.24f., 35.8cd, 
39.35, 40.10, 42.10a-c 

54.20, 56.1a-c, 
56.30-34, 59.1d-2, 
61.lab, 72.18, 84.1, 
86.25f., 99.8f. 

101.18-20, 103.23, 

108.11-13, 113.4-5a, 

142.3-5C, 148.7 

Caiik. 

1.3, 3.4, 4.7-8a, 7.5, 11.4-5b, 
33.24df., 35.8cd, 37.10, 40.10, 
42.10a-c 

54.20, 56.1a-c, 
56.30-34, 84.1, 
86.25-26b, 99.8f. 

101.19ab, 103.23, 
108.11-12C, 148.7 

N.Vir. 

1.3, 3.4, 4.7-8a, 7.5, 11.4-5b, 
33.24df., 35.8cd, 37.10, 40.10, 
42.10a-c 

54.20, 56.30-34, 
56.1a-c, 84.1, 
86.25-26b, 99.8f. 

101.19ab, 103.23, 

108.11-12C 

Kuh 

4.7-8a, 7.5, 30.5ab, 30.16c-d, 
37.10, 42.10a-c 

56.1a-c, 84.1, 
86.25-27, 99.9cd 

101.19ab, 103.23, 
108.12a-c, 119.16, 

142.5a-c, 148.7a-c 

IV 

7.3a-c, 37.15a-c, 41.1a-c || 2.1Q, 
4.7-8a, 5.2 f.. MM, 7.1, 7.5f., 

7.8, 11.4-5b, 12.1d-2b, 16.2ab, 
18.2ab, 22.21df., 33.24df., 35.15, 
35.15f., 37.3ab, 37.8, 37.10, 
37.15a-c, 39.35, 40.10, 42.10a-c, 
42.20df., 43.10d-llab, 46.10, 

47.1-7b 

51.lab, gt.Jgg, 
86.22a-c.BEW 
|| 51.lab, 54.20, 
56.1a-c, 56.3, 56.17, 
60.18+19a-c, 62.1, 
77.10kf„ 81.9 f., 

81.24, 86.9kf., 
86.22a-c, 96.2ab, 
97.28b-29b 

101.If., 101.19f., 
103.23, 130.20f., 
140.1-2C, 142.3-5C, 
144.18, 144.63bc, 

145.26cd 

PV 


56.1a-c, 72.18 
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8) Grammatical quotations from Paripatal 


Comm. 

Pari 

If 

3.39a-c || / 

Cen. 

/ 

Nacc. 

10.54f. || 3.1, 5.44f., 8.57, 21.3bc, tir. 1.82 

Teyv. 

3.18, 3.33f., 3.77, 8.57f. 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

3.77d-79, 10.54f. 

Caiik. 

10.55 

N.Vir. 

10.55 

Kul. 

/ 

IV 

llJHIl 3.lab, P.4ig. 21.3bc 

PV 

§.17ft, BA p, IJH, punnam pulari (39: not found) 


9) Grammatical quotations from Tirumurukarruppatai 


Comm. 

Tirumurukarruppatai 

'!• 

1 

Cen. 

118, 217, 315 

Nacc. 

|| 7, 95, 118, 199, 208-217, 217, 292d-95+317cd, 315a-c 

Teyv. 

lab+6cd, 217, 313cd, 315a-c 

Kail. 

199 

May. 

182, 185, 217, 250, 317cd 

Caiik. 

73ab, 182, 185, 199, 250a-c, 257, 317 

N.Vir. 

73ab, 182, 185, 250a-c, 257 

Kuk 

185, 317cd 

IV 

155a || 7, 18a-H, 95-96b, 118, 185, 199, 217, 315a-c 

PV 

18a-c, 29c, 58ab, 68ab (2), 95cd, 131bc, 153ab, 155ab, 179ab, 185a-c, 205, 317 
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10) Grammatical quotations from Porunararruppatai 


Comm. 

Porun. 


if 

I 


Cen. 

1 


Nacc. 

|| 47, 86d-88a, 163, 246df. 


Teyv. 

/ 


Kail. 

134, 246df. 


May. 

61, 66-67b, 68, 141df., 163, 248cd 


Caiik. 

61, 66-67b, 163, 248 


N.Vir. 

61, 66-67b, 163, 248 


Kul. 

66 f., 68, 163, 248 


IV 

■, 246dff. || 86d-88b 


PV 

248cd 



11) Grammatical quotations from Cirupanarruppatai 


Comm. 

Ciru 

If 

I 

Cen. 

21, 39, 246 

Nacc. 

|| 21a-c, 38-39ab, 142-143C, 197 

Teyv. 

21a-c, 39ab, 142ab 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

172 

Caiik. 

172 

N.Vir. 

172 

Kuk 

/ 

IV 

ISaSi. 161 d. 142-143C || 21a-c, 38-39b, 246c 

PV 

142-143C 
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12) Grammatical quotations from Perumpanarruppatai 


Comm. Perump. 


Cen. 

/ 

Nacc. 

132, 465ab || l-2ab, 2, 17-18ab, 226, 447ab, 454c-457+458ab 

Teyv. 

226 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

392 

Caiik. 

let., 392 

N.Vir. 

let., 392 

Kul. 

392 

IV 

132 || 2, 17-18b, HM 111, 226, 392, 447ab 

PV 

let. 


13) Grammatical quotations from Mullaippattu 


Comm. 

Mullaip. 

If 

1 

Cen. 

I 

Nacc. 

89 || la-c, 15-16c, 73 

Teyv. 

15-16c, 73ab 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

/ 

Caiik. 

/ 

N.Vir. 

/ 

Kuk 

/ 

IV 

|| la-c, 15-16c, 73 

PV 

/ 
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14) Grammatical quotations from Maturaikkahci 


Comm. 

Maturaik. 

il. 

|| 89, 303, 493cd, 694cd 

Cen. 

Nacc. 

234, 560 || 89, 264ab, 263f., 303, 493 

Teyv. 

4, 89, 303 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

/ 

Caiik. 

/ 

N.Vir. 

/ 

Kui. 

/ 

IV 

560 (2) || 89, 263 f., 264, 303, 493 

PV 

/ 

15) Grammatical quotations from Netunalvatai 

Comm. 

Netunal. 

If 

|| 18, 115 

Cen. 

18, 90, 115 

Nacc. 

14 || 18, 90, 115 

Teyv. 

90, 115a 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

/ 

Caiik. 

/ 

N.Vir. 

/ 

Kuk 

/ 

IV 

II 18 (2), 115 

PV 

184 
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16) Grammatical quotations from Kurihcippattu 


Comm. 

Kurincip. 

il. 

|| 8ab, 239ab 

Cen. 

8, 239 

Nacc. 

|| 8, 152, 172, 239a-c 

Teyv. 

8 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

/ 

Caiik. 

/ 

N.Vir. 

/ 

Kul. 

/ 

IV 

|| 8, 172, 239a-c 

PV 

/ 

17) Grammatical quotations from Pattinappalai 

Comm. 

Pattinap. 

If 

Cen. 

301 

Nacc. 

85,4|| 

Teyv. 

/ 

Kail. 

/ 

May. 

131 ff. 

Caiik. 

/ 

N.Vir. 

/ 

Kuk 

131+133 

IV 

||301 

PV 
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18) Grammatical quotations from Malaipatukatam 


Comm. 

Malaip. 

il. 

503ab, 177ab, 574, 576 || 49ab, 50, 82, 218, 268, 275, 374, 576ab 

Cen. 

15, 50, 82f„ 157, 275, 374, 561, 576 

Nacc. 

3, 33, 50, 145, 176f„ 503ab, 574, 576 || 28, 82-83c, 112, 145, 169a-c, 249, 268, 
402cd, 561, 576 

Teyv. 

23 f., 82, 268, 374, 576 

Kail. 

28 

May. 

41, 50+65df.+157cd+218, 66, 275a-c (2), 352 

Caiik. 

7, 41ab, 218, 275a-c 

N.Vir. 

7, 41ab, 218, 275a-c 

Kul. 

141ab, 218, 275a-c 

IV 

50, 176f„ 267c, ||2, 374, 576 || 7, 15 f., 41ab, 50, 82-83b,112, 157, 268, 275, 374 
(2), 561 

PV 

/ 


111.5.3 Glimpses from Discussions of Literature 

The statistics of quotations of poems has shown that the curve of development 
in grammar and poetics was similar, namely an inset coincidental with the first 
commentaries of about the 10 th century, a steady rise in number up to the 14 th 
century, peaking with Naccinarkkiniyar, and then a thinner but steady trickle in 
treatises on grammar, until, in the 17 th century, the Ilakkana VUakkam presents 
a synthesis of the earlier schools, which is also a testimony to a fresh interest 
in the old literature. Access to the original sources then seems to have been cut 
off quite suddenly in the 18 th century, when grammatical commentators con¬ 
tinue to use classical examples handed down over generations of texts, but 
no longer particularly accurately and without adding anything new. Why this 
is so is not immediately apparent, all the more so because the scholars writing 
the new treatises - Ilakkana Ilakkam, Pirayoka Vivekam and Ilakkanakkottu (see 
below) - share a milieu and discourse horizon with the Nannul scholars continu¬ 
ing to produce commentaries. The Nannul scholars were part of the learned Saiva 
circles, writing and teaching at the mutts of Tiruvavatuturai and Tarumapuram. 
Thus, this might point to a conscious decision on the part of the Nannul com- 
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mentators rather than to a mysterious loss of texts. It might be mentioned in this 
regard that Tiruvavatuturai is the place where Caminataiyar, at the end of the 
19 th century, found manuscripts of almost the complete Cankam corpus. Some of 
them are still available there today. 

Thus, the discussions of classical literature in the commentaries are another 
feature that should be examined. Here, however, the material is not particularly 
plentiful. In this regard, one might examine another line of commentaries that 
extended over several generations, again within the domain of poetics, though 
not, so to speak, based on Tamil-Tamil poetics. These are the Sanskritised ver¬ 
sions that were initiated by the Vlracoliyam (VC) in the 11 th century. While quota¬ 
tions are also found in its commentary, they are rare and brief. More interesting 
is a list of text titles used as examples for tokai, “anthology”, one of the liter¬ 
ary genres described in VC 178. The commentator lists six criteria for arranging 
an anthology and adds an example for each. An arrangement based on subject 
is exemplified by the Purananuru (= Puram poetry), location by the Kalavali 
Narpatu (= the battle field), period by the Karnarpatu (= the rainy season), occu¬ 
pation by the Aintinai (= tinai ?) 305 , type of song by the Kalittokai (= in Kali metre), 
and finally length by the Kuruntokai (= 4-8 lines). 

The Tamil Tantiyalankaram (TA), the only text to follow the Vlracoliyam tradi¬ 
tion, dating perhaps to the 12 th century, elaborates with a full sutra on tokai (= TA 
5), and adds two more categories, namely anthologies composed by one author 
and by many authors. Accordingly, the commentary repeats the list of the previous 
examples and adds two new ones, namely, Tiruvalluvar’s Tirukkural for a work 
with one author, and the Netuntokai (= Akananuru) for a work with many authors. 
This discussion of genres has repercussions in the Sanskrit tradition itself, 
as has already been noted by Marr (1985 [1958]: 13). In the corresponding con¬ 
text, the Dandin commentator Tarunavacaspati (13 th c.) writes on Kavyadarsa 1.13: 

sanghatah ekarthavisayah, ekakartrkah, padyasanghatah, saratsanghat[o] dramida- 
sanghad iva. 

An anthology [is] specific for one subject matter, by one author, a line-wise anthology, like 
the autumnal anthology from the Dravidian academy. 

The autumnal anthology being referred to here is clearly the Karnarpatu, which 
entered the discussion with the Vlracoliyam commentary. While the example is 
not particularly accurate - this anthology, which belongs to the later Kilkkanakku, 


305 Several anthologies among the Kilkkanakku are sorted according to the five settings. Two of 
them have aintinai in their titles, the Aintinai Aimpatu and Aintinai Elupatu. 
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is attributed to the Cankam itself, the “Dramida Sangha” - nevertheless this 
example shows that questions of Tamil poetics found some entry into the trans- 
regional discourse. 

Another example of this is found, slightly later, in the Lilatilakam, the foun¬ 
dational text of the Kerala grammatical tradition. This anonymous text is gener¬ 
ally dated to the late 14 th century (Gopala Pillai 1985). It is a treatise on grammar 
in the extended sense, that is, including poetics, and is written in Sanskrit sutra- s 
with a Sanskrit commentary. It provides numerous examples that allow a glimpse 
at the variety of Kerala local dialect called Manipravalam. The first chapter ( silpa ) 
discusses the properties of the Manipravalam language ( bhasa ). In the context of 
distinguishing literary from worldly usage, the commentary contains a first refer¬ 
ence to the Cankam corpus: 306 

te khalu cola-pandyanam visesa-vyavahare eva pattuppattu-ettuttokai-ityadi- 
prabandhatmake bhavanti. na tu tesam samanya-vyavahare. (silpa 1, comm., p. 284) 

Those [words] that have the nature of compositions such as Pattuppattu [and] Ettuttokai 
are in the special usage of the Colas and Pandyas only. But not in their common usage. 

Pattuppattu and Ettuttokai are mentioned here as sources for words found in 
special (= literary) usage. What is interesting is that here, the two hyper-anthol¬ 
ogies are further characterised as belonging to the Colas (= Colas) and Pantiyas, 
that is, not to the Ceras. This means that at this point in time, the author, who is 
describing the language(s) of Kerala, implicitly rejects any Kerala share in the 
classical heritage. The Cankam corpus is still known, at least by the titles of the 
hyper-anthologies, but unlike in the case of Tamil grammatical treatises, where 
for all differences of opinion our corpus remains a point of reference for eve¬ 
rybody, the Kerala grammar proceeds from a completely new model. A second 
passage answers the question, again implicitly, of what status should be accorded 
to Tamil classical literature. The point under discussion here is the designation 
Manipravalam - a literary language that mixes Sanskrit with elements of a local 
dialect - which is reserved for the literature of Kerala: 

tannibandhanam ca tatra tatra dese bhasa-kavyam muktakam pmbandho va samasti. kintu 
tesam pattuppattu-ityadih padam ityadis ca samjna; na tu kathancid api manipravalam iti 
samjna. (silpa 1 , comm., p. 286) 


306 This and the following passage were kindly brought to my attention by Rich Freeman. For 
further reflections of the language policy of the Lilatilakam with respect to Tamil, see Freeman 
2013: 210 f. 
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And anywhere in the land there exists poetry in [regional] languages, stanza or composition. 
And the designation of any of them is “Pattuppattu” and so forth, “Padam” and so forth; but 
there not anything like the designation “Manipravalam”. 

Here the Pattuppattu has become an example of a genre of regional folk poetry, 
mentioned along with the Padam genre of Telugu. Again this does not look as if 
the text itself was still being read, although the Lilatilakam displays consider¬ 
able knowledge of the Tamil grammatical tradition, including the Tolkappiyam 
(Gopala Pillai 1985: 200 ff.). This state of affairs seems to foreshadow the one in 
which the Tamil tradition begins to see itself in the course of the 18 th century. 
One text that has been blamed by more than one generation of Tamil scholars 
for playing a part in this process is the Ilakkanakkottu {IK), a treatise on what is 
closest, in traditional terms, to a partial treatment of Col, written by Caminata 
Tecikar around the turn of the 17 th to 18 th century. 

Zvelebil’s verdict on this author comes out forcefully, while at the same time 
he calls in A. K. Ramanujan as a second witness (Zvelebil 1993:147 f.): 

A decisive factor for the ancient literature being hidden in the limbo of oblivion was the 
strong and lasting influence of militant Brahmanical Hinduism. Later medieval Saiva and 
Vaisnava scholars “apparently tabooed as irreligious all secular texts; they disallowed from 
study all Jain and Buddhist texts.” [quote from Ramanujan 1985: xiii] Thus Caminata Tecikar 
(17 th -18 ,h cent.), in the commentary on Ilakkanakottu, (7 th aphorism; cf. also the Payiram ), 
condemns the following books as unnecessary, indeed inferior writings which one should 
not read wasting one’s time: “Cintamani, Cilappatikaram, Manimekalai, Cankappattu, 
Konkuvel mdkkatai, Pattuppattu, Ettuttokai, Patinenkllkkanakku, Iramankatai, Nalankatai, 
Ariccantiran katai, etc.” This list virtually contains almost all the best literary achievements 
of Tamil literature! On the other hand, the names of the quoted books show that, even at the 
beginning of the 18 ttl century, the great classics were known at least to some scholars even if 
they were prohibited by influential fanatics such as Caminata Tecikar. 

This statement seems to be based solely on the period of auto-commentary on sutra 
7 of the preface (payiram), or rather the prolegomena, for those take up the full first 
section of the IK. And indeed, the critical passage is found there. However, it reads 
quite differently if viewed in its proper context. Sutra 7 is a nearly fifty-line long 
explanation of the views found in the treatise concerning the relationship between 
Tamil and Sanskrit within the Tamil language. The main texts upon which the dis¬ 
cussion concerning semantic usage is founded are stated to be the Tolkappiyam as 
a grammar ( ilakkanam ) and the Rural as a literary work ( ilakkiyam ). 307 To this pair 


307 IK 1.7.45-48: palkal palaldnum teriya ulavel 

tolkap piyamtiru valluvar kovaiyar 
munrinum mularilcum. antinum ilaiyel 
vatamoli velipera valarilaim enka. 
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a third work is added, the “Kovai”. It is in the extended commentary on this third 
category that the discussion turns to more general views on literature: 

IK 1.7, comm. 10 (= edition T. V. Gopal Iyer, p. 102 f.) 

tiruvaik kovaiklaim kuttuka. manikkavacakar arival civane enpatu tinnam. anriyum alakiya 
tiruccirrampalamutaiyar avar vakldl kalantu irantu arumait tirukkaiyal elutinar. apperumai- 
yai nokkatu cintamani, cilappatikaram, manimekalai, cankappattu, konlcuvelmakkatai 
mutaliyavarrotu certtuc ceyyutkalotu onraklcuvar. annanamum amaiyatu, ilakkanamavatu 
tolkappiyam onrume, ceyyulavatu tiruvalluvar onrume, taniccirapputaiya iwirantum 
ninkalana ilakkana ilakldyam ellam onrarku onru perumai cirumai irtai enru kolvar enpatu 
tonra immurai vaittu ataiyaip potuvalddnam. 

Let us join “tiru” to kovai. By the knowledge of Manikkavacakar, Siva is called a certainty. 
Besides, the one possessing beautiful Tiruccirrampalam (= Siva), mixing [his] words [with 
the words of] him (= Manikkavacakar), has written it with his rare holy hand. Without 
looking at that greatness, joining it to those beginning with Cintamani , Cilappatikaram , 
Manimekalai, the Cankam songs, and the Konleuvel Makkatai, they make it one with [those] 
verses. As some take it, not being content [to do] so (that is, not accepting the special role 
of the Tirukkovaiyar ), that only the Tolkappiyam is a grammar, that only the [work of] 
Tiruvalluvar is a poetic work, [and] that the pair of greatness and smallness is one [and the 
same] for uniting all grammatical and poetic works that do not leave these two possessing 
singular excellence, putting it in this manner we have made the linking (of tiru with kovai ) 
explicit. 

avar atumatto, iraiyanar akappond mutalana ilakkanankalaiyum, tevdram, tiruvacakam, 
tiruvicaippa, tiruppallantu, periyapurdnam, civahanapotam, civanana cittiyar, civap- 
pirakacam, pattinattuppiUaiydrpdtal mutaliya ilakkiyankalaiyum oru porulaka ennatu, 
nannul, cinnul, akappond, karikai, alankarammutaliya ilakkanankalaiyum, pattuppattu, 
ettuttokai, patinenldlkkanaklcu, iraman katai, nalan katai, ariccantiran katai mutaliya 
ilakkiyankalaiyum oruporulaka enni vanal vinal kalippar. avar ivaikal irukkave avaikalai 
virumputal en enin, parkatalul pirantatanul valum minkal appalai virumpatu veru palavarrai 
virumputal pola, avaratu iyarkai enka. 

As for the extent of that, without counting the grammars beginning with Iraiyanar 
Akapporul and the poetic works beginning with Tevdram, Tiruvacakam, Tiruvicaippa, 
Tiruppallantu, Periyapurdnam, Civananapdtam, Civananacittiyar, Civappirakacam, 
PattinattuppiUaiydrpdtal as a unique wealth, counting the grammars Nannul, Cinnul, 
[Nampi] Akapporul, [Yapparunkala] Karikai, [Tanti] Alankaram and the poetic works 
Pattuppattu, Ettuttokai, Patinenkilkkanakku, Iramankatai, Nalankatai, Ariccantirankatai as 


“If they (= Sanskrit words) are not understood even if they are repeated many times, 
they resound within the trio of Tolkappiyam, Tiruvalluvar 
[and] Kovaiyar. Even if they are not in those places, 

Sanskrit will be used so as to be obvious, let us say.” 
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a unique wealth, they will spend [their] life days as waste days. If one says “what is it to 
desire those while these exist?”, like fish that are born [and] live in the milk ocean not desi¬ 
ring that milk, desiring something else, [is] their nature, let us say. 

Kovai of course refers, in the first place, to the Tirukkovaiyar, that part of the 
Saiva devotional corpus that is also most in accordance with the requirements of 
“secular” literature, being at the same time a poem to Siva and an Akam poem. 
This is why it was exempt to some degree from the general reluctance, on the 
part of grammarians, to integrate devotional material into their discussions. The 
attribute tiru, as the commentary explains, is added for a good reason. Siva himself 
had a hand in writing down Manikkavacakar’s famous poem, and for that reason 
it is “holy”. The same status should be accorded all works that either deal with 
Siva, like the mentioned works from the bhakti canon and the Saivasiddhanta 
texts, or that Siva himself created, such as the Iraiyanar Akapporul, the only 
grammatical text falling into this category. Some people, not explicitly named but 
clearly to be identified as common grammarians, do not see a difference in status 
between such holy works and the literary works customarily referred to in matters 
of good language. These people miss an important point and look in the wrong 
place for something essential, though probably no longer in the linguistic sense: 
“milk” is not referring to grammatical or rhetorical refinement, but spiritual 
sustenance. 

So what started out as a discussion for possible authorities concerning the 
use of Sanskrit words in Tamil texts digresses into a discussion of the relative 
spiritual merit to be attained from various types of literature. Not surprisingly, 
the scholar from Tiruvavatuturai decides in favour of the Tirukkovaiyar (and 
further texts sacred to the Saivites). But he is not speaking from the position of 
an ideologist who has the authority to recommend or condemn texts. Rather he 
is speaking as a religious man who desires to extend the sphere of traditional 
grammar, which had always ignored or excluded devotional literature from its 
discussions. He wants to have examples not only from the Rural 308 (the epitome 
of literature that still includes, if in a more marginal position, the Cankam texts, 
other KUkkanakku and the epics), but also from the devotional works. 

This more charitable interpretation is well in accordance with the general 
attitude of the work, which seems quite broadminded and learned. The laudatory 
preface ( cirappuppayiram ) establishes as its intellectual lineage the Akattiyam, 
the Tolkappiyam with the three commentaries by Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar, and 


308 Here he shares the preferences of the author of Pirayoka Vivekam. The bulk of his quotations 
come from this one text, which interestingly also shares the prefix tiru, even though it can hardly 
be claimed to be a Saivite text. 
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Naccinarkkiniyar, and the Nannul (whose commentator Cankara Namaccivayar 
was an older contemporary). In addition, the grammatical texts referred to or 
quoted from include Nampi’s Akapporul Vilakkam, the Yapparunkalakkarikai, 
the Tantiyalankaram, and the (lost) Avinayam. The author’s contemporary affili¬ 
ation with the Ilakkana Vilakkam and Pirayoka Vivekam are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned. The range of literary texts that are quoted include several Saivite works 
0 Tirukkovaiyar , Tiruvacakam, and Tevaram), but also the familiar classics, includ¬ 
ing, of the Cankam anthologies, 309 the Kuruntokai and Akananuru, the Paripatal, 
and the Tirumurukarruppatai, as well as several Kilkkanakku and epics, and even 
the Vaisnava Tivyappirapantam. The most frequently cited text, however, is the 
Rural In short, Caminata Tecikar seems to have been a modern man who tried 
to mediate between the conservative views of his great predecessor Vaittiyanata 
Tecikar and the more radical Sanskrit-oriented tendencies of Cuppiramaniya 
TItcitar. He may have been a staunch Saivite who wished to reconcile, on a schol¬ 
arly level, the two traditions that made up his religion. And if he was a religious 
fanatic, the one place where this does not show is the Ilakkanakkottu. 

Still, the trend away from Cankam literature is unmistakable. In the area of 
non-religious literature, the Rural has clearly supplanted the earlier corpus in 
importance, as was already observable with the Pirayoka Vivekam and, to some 
extent, with the Nannul commentaries. 


Coda: The Maturaic Cokkanatar Aruliya Tamil Vitututu 

Another piece of evidence, related to the legends in several ways, but also con¬ 
firming the evidence from the grammatical commentaries, is a short text probably 
dating to the 17 th century called the Maturaic Cokkanatar Aruliya Tamil Vitututu 
(“Tamil sent as a messenger by the grace of Cokkanatar (= Siva) of Maturai” 310 ), 
of unknown authorship and provenance. The Tutu (from Skt. duta-, “messenger”) 
was a productive Pirapantam genre, with precursors in the classical corpus itself 
and a counterpart in the Sanskrit literary tradition (the most famous example 
being Kalidasa’s Meghaduta). It is a poem where an entity (sentient or non-sen- 
tient) is sent to take a message from one lovelorn partner in a separated couple to 
the other. The absent lover here in Maturai is none other than Siva, and the mes- 


309 Cankam texts mentioned by name are the Tirumuruklcarrupatai (IK 1.6, comm. 15), as well as 
Kalittokai and Paripatal (IK 129 comm.). 

310 This title is slightly problematic. The peyareccam aruliya suggests that Maturaic Cokkanatar 
is the author of the poem. Of course there is no lack of works attributed to divine authorship, but 
it sounds less likely in this case, since Siva is the addressee of the poem. Another possibility is 
that the human poet is named after the deity. In any case, nothing further is known about him. 
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senger being sent to him is Tamil itself. The text bears witness to a continuation of 
Tamil veneration that has its roots in the classical tradition itself (Wilden 2009c), 
but it is new in its outlook insofar as Tamil is personified as an entity to be wor¬ 
shipped. Here Tamil is rather a king than a god, but is nevertheless a precursor to 
the goddess figure of Tamil-tay, “mother Tamil”, who has a place in modern Tamil 
language devotion and the nationalist movement (Ramaswamy 1997 and 1998). 

The role of this royal messenger Tamil has been beautifully summarised by 
Ramaswamy (1998: 75): 

At another level, it is also clear that Tamil is far superior to any earthly sovereign. Indeed, 
the three “crowned kings,” the muventar, those paradigmatic lords of the Cola, Cera, and 
Pantiya territories celebrated in ancient “Cankam” poems, served as the “vehicle” in which 
Tamil toured the three worlds (the earth, the heavens and the nether world) over which it 
wielded authority [41]. Not surprisingly, it was declared to be “the king who bows to no one” 
[35-36]. And what is the source of the power of this supermonarch? The poet’s response is 
to list the vast array of literary treasures that Tamil has at its command. Indeed, only a lover 
of literature, and one convinced- and seeking to convince others-of the power of language, 
could have generated such an imaginary royal court. Various Sanskrit texts are enrolled into 
royal service in important but subordinate capacities: the Vedas and Agamas officiated as 
its high priests; the great kappiyam [Skt. kavya-, “poems”], dramas, and texts on alankaras 
[treatises on poetry] were its courtiers; the cattiram [Skt. sastra-; “learned treatises”] were 
its commanders-in-chief, and its army was constituted by the eighteen Puranas and the 
Paratam [Mahabharata]. Sanskrit was thus incorporated into the vast realm over which 
Tamil ruled, and even contributed to the maintenance of the latter’s sovereignty [42-45]. 
For the author of the Tamil Vitututu, Tamil was the master of that master language of the 
Hindu-Indie world, Sanskrit. 

Although these Sanskritic texts were important members of Tamil’s inner circle, the 
crucial task of guarding the monarch’s body (meykdppa) is assigned to literary works in 
Tamil [50-60]. They served as the intimate “bodyguards” entrusted with protecting the lan¬ 
guage from harm. In what appears to be an attempt to canonize the literary productions of 
the Tamil-speaking world, the large majority of these bodyguards were various works from 
the Saiva devotional corpus, although a few non-sectarian literary pieces make it to the list 
of elect as well. 8 It is thus clear from the enumeration of the monarch’s court that while 
Sanskrit works were undoubtedly assigned places of dignity and prestige, the spaces closest 
to the royal body of Tamil were reserved for literary works written in the Tamil language and 
celebrating the Saiva word. 

Note 8 lists the Tamil works that function as body guards: 

This is the order in which the poem identifies these various “bodyguards”: the poems of 
“the Three” (Appar, Campantar, and Cuntarar); the words similarly spoken by Vatavurar 
[Maniklcavacakar], and especially the Kovai [Tirukkovaiyar], for which Siva himself was the 
scribe; the Irattaimanimalai of the faultless lady [Karaklcal Ammai]; the various grammati¬ 
cal texts [which are not specifically named]; the five long poems (pancakappiyam ) [which 
are not individually named]; those great long poems (perunkappiyam ) which deal with royal 
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deeds and achievements; the Ponvannatu Antati, the poem composed by the king-turned- 
devotee, Ceraman Perumal, as well as the other poem he wrote, the Mummani Malai\ the 
Mummani Kovai, of Pattinattar; the Pattuppattu and the Ettuttokai, which were sung by 
the ancients {51.2d—52.1: muttorlca] // pati arul pattuppattum ettuttokaiyum}; the faultless 
Patinettulc Kilkkanakku; the Kalampakam sung by the “twins” [Irattaiyar]; the [ Kalingattu] 
Parani, which celebrates the fierce victory in Kalingam; the [Iracaraca Colon] Ula for each 
verse of which its poet [Ottakuttar] was rewarded with a thousand gold coins; and the 
[Kulottunga] PiUaittamil [50-60]. 

We see here a picture that is reminiscent of the situation reflected in the 
Ilakkanakkottu. The older literature is still mentioned, and with respect, but it 
has become part of a larger corpus that is dominated by devotional literature. 
The trend noted above seems to have advanced a step, in that the Cankam clas¬ 
sics are only included through a reference to their hyper-anthologies, while the 
single texts are no longer listed, and their old age is explicitly alluded to. If the 
traditional dating is correct, the Vitututu would precede the II( in time. This is 
not impossible, because the issue at stake is perhaps more a matter of milieu. 
Grammarians had more reason to be familiar with older literature than devo¬ 
tional poets, and this author certainly did not come from scholarly circles, as can 
be seen by his sweeping reference to grammar as ilakkanam, without naming a 
single text, not even the Akattiyam or Tolkappiyam. 

Incidentally there is also a short retelling of the Tarumi legend in the Vitututu, 
integrated into the address made by the messenger to the lover, in which he 
recalls his former deeds. The academy itself, as a renowned feature of Maturai 
(the place where the addressee is to be found by the messenger), is referred to 
several times. 311 And verses 114.2d-116 summarise the main story as known from 
the Puranas, although nearly as briefly as in the Tevaram, where it was encoun¬ 
tered for the first time: 312 

tarumikke 

or valkkai vend uyar kili kolvan kortlai 
ter valkkai enru etutta ceytiyum. - Idran 
icaiya vakaiyin iyampinan enre 
vacai atit tarkldtta vakleum. 


311 The first mention is nearly at the beginning in verse 13, where the “poets who are not serv¬ 
ants to falsehood” (poyatimai illap pulavar) of the Saivite tradition are evoked (cf. p. 238 ff.); it is 
then mentioned again in verses 81 and 91. 

312 The verses are linked in a kind of enjambment, in which the final metrical foot of each 
stanza is generally syntactically part of the one that follows. The two quoted here are part of a 
longer list of the lord’s deeds that continues for several stanzas. 
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The deed in which you raised [your voice to] “korilai ter valkkai” (= I<T 2) 
in order to seize the high purse, needing a living for Tarumi, 
and the words in which you playfully debated the fault 
as Kiran spoke up in a disagreeable manner... 

Here are the bare bones of the main story line, which suggests that the puranic 
story was still expected to be familiar to the audience. The academy is not men¬ 
tioned in this context, but probably it was self-evident. None of the literary works 
listed in the previous section are set into relation with either the Cankam or the 
legend; the quotation from KT 2 can safely be considered part of the puranic herit¬ 
age. To summarise, the academy is nothing other than a local feature and part of 
Siva’s mythological scenery. It is not mentioned as an asset among the treasures 
that adorn and protect Tamil, the personified language. The narrative logic in 
this is obvious; it is not possible to subject Tamil, the monarch, to an institution 
of worldly judges, be they inspired by the divinity or even divine themselves, as 
was the dumb child incarnation of Murukan. But this arrangement also shows 
that the old paradigm was no longer valid. While the Tirukkural still had to be 
presented in front of the academy, Tamil itself stands independent and absolute. 


111.6 Summary: The Rise and Fall of a Canon 

Chapter II has shown us that the external information available for the surviv¬ 
ing manuscripts of our corpus does not reveal much about their history. For one 
thing, the manuscripts are simply not old enough, covering at best the period of 
the last three hundred and fifty years in a process of transmission that must have 
lasted about two millennia. Compared to the lists of manuscripts contained in the 
early editions, the total number has dwindled by half in just the last century, and 
very few of the surviving manuscripts can be traced back to these lists with con¬ 
fidence. Colophons are rare, and it is almost never possible to retrace the history 
of a manuscript beyond the library where it is found today. As a consequence, it 
is not even possible to be certain about the provenance of these manuscripts, or 
only very roughly. 

If we nevertheless want to reconstruct the long-term transmission history we 
must depend on a variety of text-external sources. First, our corpus is surrounded 
by a satellite system of para-texts: invocation stanzas, traditional colophons, and 
mnemonic stanzas, all of which provide valuable clues about the text in question. 
The invocation stanzas tell us about the period of anthologisation, the colophons 
about geographic and political affiliations, and the mnemonic stanzas about the 
lowest common level of poetic understanding. The latecomers in the corpus indi¬ 
cate, first of all, that they emulated the style of the older poems, thus testify- 
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ing not only to these being available as texts, but also to their having gained an 
authority status. 

The legends show that the academy led a double life, one within the fold 
of grammar - the most prominent and fertile intellectual field in the Tamil lan¬ 
guage - the other at the edges of the sacred Saiva landscapes. The original gram¬ 
marian legend of the three successive academies at the Pantiya court in Maturai 
represents, despite already having Saivite leanings, the overture to the reception 
of the corpus in the grammatical tradition, where it becomes a body of reference 
in matters of poetics and refined language. Hyper-anthologisation and canonisa¬ 
tion are testified not only by the status of these works, but also by the form of the 
references to and quotations from these works in the commentaries. The main era 
of commentaries, both literary and theoretical, is found in the early centuries of 
the second millennium, reaching its zenith in the 14 th century. 

The more explicit Saiva versions of the legend go back to the end of the first 
millennium. At first they probably reflected a change in the social paradigm and 
balance of power in favour of Saivism, forcing the supporters of the literary tradi¬ 
tion, at least the poets, to adjust their production to the preferences of their new 
rulers. True poetry is now addressed to the lord alone, and the academy turns into 
a seat of devotional literature. Parallel to this, the first Tamil Renaissance of the 
grammarians seems to be in full swing. 

In the period when interest in the classics begins to wane, around the 15 th 
century, the legends gain a new life as narrative material connected to the 
exploits of lord Siva in Maturai. It is perhaps not mere chance that this is a period 
of political unrest, during which Pantiya power breaks down and the old capital 
of Maturai is subjugated to Vijayanagara rule. It is the cultural recovery under 
the Nayaks of the 17 th century that witnesses a late double-blossoming of the two 
branches, grammatical learning and the legends. Later, without any clear break 
or manifest testimony other than the general upheaval of older structures in the 
wake of the British colonial regime, references to the corpus and academy slowly 
fade away. Only the Tiruvalluvar appendix of the legend acquires fresh energy, 
which incidentally attests to the academy being less associated with devotion 
than with (unjust) Brahmin power. 

Several texts clearly reflect this near-oblivion, either by completely omit¬ 
ting the academies and the texts they are supposed to have produced, or by very 
scanty or even faulty information concerning them. We have reached the thresh¬ 
old of the contested “rediscovery” of the late 19 th century. 

The locus classicus for this is the point described in Caminataiyar’s autobiog¬ 
raphy when, in 1883, he is preparing an edition of the Jain epic Civakacintamani. 
While reading the commentary, he realises that he has no understanding of many 
of the quotations from other earlier works. He spends a weekend going through 
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the manuscripts in the library of Tiruvavatuturai mutt, and then the magical 
moment arrives (chapter 92, veru palaiya tamil nulkal =vol. 2, p. 385f. in Zvel- 
ebil’s translation of 1994): 

I began to search among the bundles of old palm leaf texts which were there. Some of the 
palm leaves were very old; when one touched them, they felt sticky and fragile. On one 
bundle was written “Ettut tokai”, and “seems to be Cankam books”; it was Kumaracamit 
Tampiran [one of the mutt’s scholars] who had tied up the bundle separately and inscribed 
it. When I took it and looked at it I found it to be Narrinai and other Cankam books - the 
plain texts. I had guessed that Ettuttokai (“Eight Anthologies”) had become Ettuttokai (“Col¬ 
lections of palmleaves”). The eight texts of Narrinai, Kuruntokai, Ainlcurunuru, Patirmppattu, 
Paripatal, Kalittokai, Akananuru and Purananuru make up the Ettuttokai Anthology. I knew 
the name of the anthology from an old verse. In that bundle I found palm leaf manu¬ 
scripts of the basic texts of all the collections. Kalittokai and Paripatal were not in it. 313 


This was the rediscovery of the Tiruvavatuturai Ettuttokai manuscript. Of what 
is still extant today, it is one of the desperately few that can be identified. And 
of the six texts found by Caminataiyar, what remains are two complete texts (the 
Ainkurunuru and the Patirmppattu) and a quarter of another (the last hundred 
verses of the Akananuru). The passage goes on to describe the Pattuppattu manu¬ 
script that was also in the mutt library: It was an incomplete copy, beginning 
with the Porunararruppatai. It had formerly belonged to Caminataiyar’s late 
teacher Minatcicuntaram Pillai, who, when asked by his student what it was, had 
explained that it was a collection of Arruppatai, a minor Pirapantam genre. The 
following are the key elements of the situation in which Caminataiyar and his 
colleagues found themselves: 

- The stories about the academy had dwindled to a mere fable of a glorious 
past. And even if people were still acquainted with texts like Parancoti’s 
TiruvUaiyatarpuranam, as we have seen, there was no reason at all to connect 
these stories to any of the ancient texts. The academy was meant to produce 
devotional poetry, with the single exception of Kuruntokai 2, which was 
transmitted not as a Cankam poem, but as the verse the lord had composed 
for Tarumi. 


313 “nan anldrunta palari cuvatik lcattuklcaMp purattik parkkalanen. etukalellam milcap 
palamaiyanavai; etuttal kaiyil ottik koUak kutiyavai. oru kattil ‘ettut tokai’ enrum ‘cartkanulpol 
torrukiratu’ enrum elutik kumaracamit tampiran katti vaittiruntar. atai etuttup parkkaiyil narrinai 
mutaliya cankanulkalin mulam enru terintatu. ettut tokaiyenpatu tan ethittokai ayirrenru 
unarnten. narrinai, kuruntokai, ainlcurunuru, patirmppattu, paripatal, kalittokai, akananuru, 
purananuru enra ettu nulkalum ettut tokaiyakum. oru palaiya pattilimntu anta ettin peyarkalum 
enaklcut teriyavantana. ellavarrin mulattaiyum certtelutiya ettuc cuvati onru akkattil akappattatu. 
atil kalittokaiyum,paripatalum illai.” 
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Commentaries, both grammatical and, as the Cintamani example shows, 
literary, were still copied (and also presumably read). They contained thou¬ 
sands of quotations, but more than ninety per cent of them were not iden¬ 
tified. Moreover, many of these quotations were incomplete, giving only a 
phrase, a line or a few lines, or only the beginning of poems, the pada quo¬ 
tations that only identified a poem that the audience supposedly knew by 
heart. 

he names of older texts were preserved in two ways. First, although they 
rarely identified quotations, commentators occasionally discussed texts by 
name. Secondly, there were still mnemonic stanzas of the type discussed in 
chapter III.3; for instance, we can be confident that the verse Caminataiyar 
refers to is the Venpa, which lists the eight texts that make up the Ettuttokai 
(cf. p. 180). 

These points seem to summarise fairly accurately the general state of knowl¬ 
edge at that time, and I do not see any valid reason to dismiss Caminataiyar’s 
account as tendentious. Indeed, he then describes in detail the painstaking work 
of finding, deciphering and understanding these manuscripts. 314 Of course it 
cannot be expected that the general state of knowledge is coextensive with “all 
available knowledge”. Evidently there were sources that Caminataiyar had not 
read, as for example the Tamil Navalar Caritai, but then again, apparently not 
many other people had read it. And, as we have seen, even that work contains 
precious little information: a re-telling of the legend of the three consecutive 
academies together with a list of supposed Cankam works and quotations of 
unidentified Puram poems mixed with later-day Venpa and others. This clearly 
shows the degree of ignorance that was prevalent at the time. 

Another source of information may have been the Iraiyanar Akapporul and its 
commentary, which must have been widely transmitted, since even today we find 
some twenty manuscripts. But even here, we do not encounter much more than 
the earliest surviving version of the Cankam legend; the main illustrative text of 
the commentary is the Pantikkovai and the few dozen Cankam quotations are not 
identified. Taken together, the entire grammatical tradition certainly contained 
many more clues, but it is very probable that scholars with a truly comprehensive 


314 In recent years, a number of voices have suggested that Caminataiyar deliberately under¬ 
estimated the degree of information and scholarship still alive in Tamilnadu at the end of the 
19 th century; see for example Venkatachalapathy 2006: 92 and Rajesh 2013: 20 ff. However, as 
far as the Cankam corpus proper is concerned, neither scholar offers sources that support such 
a claim convincingly. See also Monius 2011 on en caritram as a “construction of Tamil Literary 
‘Tradition’”. 
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overview of Tamil grammar no longer existed. 315 Like a jigsaw puzzle, there were 
many little pieces here and there in the various transmissions, and they had to be 
collected and painstakingly fit together. 

That this process did not always take the form of collaborative harmony is 
aptly illustrated by Caminataiyar, who reports on the jealousies and distrust 
between the various scholars (such as between himself and Tamotaram Pillai). 
One should also not forget that Tamilnadu was a huge region, communication 
was difficult, and many scholars lived in poverty. 

The editing process, however, may have had a broader basis than the editions 
lead us to believe. This is shown by the existence of paper manuscripts - only 
available for certain texts - that may have begun to be produced in the second 
half of the 19 th century. Many of these evidently predate the printed texts. One 
clearly dated example is the Kuruntokai manuscript kept today in London that was 
copied in Maturai for Burnell in 1874. Sadly we know nothing about why it was 
copied, but an educated guess might be that an older palm-leaf manuscript was 
found, and since its title was vaguely familiar, either from the Ettuttokai stanza 
or from a reference in the grammatical tradition, it was thought to be important. 
The first copyist must have been a man of erudition who had an understanding of 
the old metre, because he basically produced a comprehensible text, although it 
is not free of mistakes. This copyist did not finish the manuscript, however, and 
those who took over were evidently not as well informed (cf. p. 53 + p. 380 f.). 
Thus, the text Burnell received was legible only until about poem 71. What can 
be reconstructed about the editing process of these texts will occupy most of 
chapter IV. 


315 To give just one example, already in the later synthetic grammatical treatises of the 17 th and 
IS 01 centuries we see gaps. Neither Pirayoka Vivekam nor Ilakkanakkottu refer to the Yapparunkala 
Virutti. Caminata Tecilcar is very explicit with respect to the texts he examined, and he mentions 
the Yapparunkala Karikai. It is highly likely that he would have named the Virutti had it still been 
part of his library. 
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Producing a Tamil text in book form was something quite unlike writing a manu¬ 
script. Scholars quickly realized the revolutionary potential that the printed book 
had for producing a corrected, standardized, and thus potentially error-free, 
authentic text that could be reproduced without losing its accuracy. As far as we 
can tell at present, the watershed event in the history of Tamil textual editing was 
the 1812 edition of the Tirukkural prepared by an entire committee of scholars. As 
we learn from the book’s title page, “A clean text has been established by scholars 
of grammar and literature who have expunged typographical errors and studied 
[the text]”, and the book “was printed in Madras of the Tontaimandalam region 
by Nanappirakacam, son of Malaiyappa Pillai of Thanjavur. Macatinacaritai 
[Monthly News] Press, E[nglish] year 1812”. As far as we can say today, this is 
the first time that Tamil scholars expressed their concern to establish in print 
a “clean text” {cutta patam) free from mistakes. In the preface of the book we 
learn about the philological mission at work here: “Since, due to the absence 
of printing in this country, all the outstanding Tamil texts composed with the 
expertise of learned authors have been written by hand, causing letters to be left 
out, added or altered, words reversed, meanings shift and errors increase with 
every new copy,... [The Tirukkural has] now been printed so as to establish a 
clean text without such errors”. To guarantee such a “clean text”, an elaborate 
editorial procedure was set up that involved an entire group of scholars in dif¬ 
ferent places who studied manuscripts belonging to monastery libraries and old 
scholarly families and then sent the text back and forth, correcting and revising, 
until they agreed on a final version. 

(Ebeling 2009a: 239) 

Another aspect in understanding the transmission of today’s Cankam corpus is 
clearly the history of its being edited. Printed editions only go back to the end of 
the 19 th century 316 and we can distinguish three basic phases: decipherment or 
transcription, standardisation, and popularisation. Obviously the first is the most 
interesting from the point of view of manuscript studies, but the other two help 
explain why so little is known today, with any degree of certainty, about the early 
phase of decipherment. The notion of a critical edition entered Cankam philology 


316 The first Cankam edition was Ci.Vai. Tamotaram Pillai’s Kalittolcai, published in Madras 
1887 (Scottish Press), followed two years later by U.Ve. Caminataiyar’s Pattuppattu, also Madras 
(Tiravitaratnakara Accuklcutam). The one exception was the Tirumurukarruppatai, which 
was not perceived primarily as a Cankam text; it was one of the first books printed in Tamil 
(cf. p. 368). 
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for the first time in 1985, with Canmukam Pillai’s edition of the Kuruntokai, which 
is based on the editions available to date and several additional manuscripts. 
However, for a number of reasons this edition must be considered an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt. 317 The first set of critical editions in the philological sense of the word 
is only now being prepared within the Cankam project of the Ecole Franchise 
d’Extreme-Orient in Pondicherry (organised by the present author). 318 Up to now 
two texts have been published {NA and KT) and several more are under prepara¬ 
tion, but whether or when the entire task will be completed is a difficult question 
to answer. The main problem is not the accessibility of the material (since most 
of the manuscripts in question have already been digitised by the EFEO), but the 
scarcity of scholars qualified and willing to do the job. 

What was at stake for the early editors is clearly summarised by Ebeling, as 
quoted above. The process of editing, as described by him for the Tirukkural, can 
be reconstructed in the case of the Cankam corpus, for which, as we have seen, 
many of the primary sources are still available. How were these first editions 
made? A preliminary question we must ask ourselves is the following: On the 
basis of the available material, what can an edition achieve? The first task of an 
editor is to decide precisely which materials can be discarded when establishing 
the text. It can be frankly said that the sources of textual data in the field of Clas¬ 
sical Tamil were and are less than ideal, and that for two main reasons. 

The first reason is the writing material used, namely, palm-leaf. When 
exposed to the South Indian climate, even with the utmost care of a trained librar¬ 
ian (which has not been the condition under which most of our manuscripts have 
been stored), to prevent information being lost, a palm-leaf manuscript must be 
copied at least once a century, and even better, twice. After a period of fifty to a 
hundred years, the first holes from insects appear, the first margins break off, 
or the threads that tie the bundle begin to disintegrate. Then leaves get lost or 
put in the wrong order when the bundle is put back together. This fragility of the 
medium is not without consequence for the entire process of transmission. We 
surmise that the texts were gathered into anthologies no later than the 7 th century 
C. E. This is the latest possible date for their having been written down. Editing 
started in the late 19 th century. The manuscripts available to the early editors were 
presumably still quite legible (since all the texts were printed, and while corrup- 


317 One of the greatest weaknesses of this edition, apart from the general problem of ubiquitous 
misprints, lies in the fact that the author did not go back to the still extant sources of his prede¬ 
cessors. This seriously distorts his evaluation of the manuscript evidence (for a more detailed 
discussion of this work, see Wilden 2010: 7 f.). 

318 For details on this project, see http://www.efeo.fr/base.php?code=576. 
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tions and lacunae exist, they are limited). 319 It stands to reason that the few palm- 
leaves they used which are still extant today (and while damaged, are for the most 
part legible) cannot have been older than the late 17 th to early 19 th century (if we 
accept the earliest date in a colophon, that is, 1675, as a lower limit). Some of the 
19 th -century paper copies might be based on palm-leaves that were even older, 
possibly the 17 th century. In any case there is no way to prove this, since these 
palm-leaves have vanished. Most probably they were so damaged that they were 
simply thrown away after copying. 

This means that between the 7 th and the 17 th century, our texts were copied 
at least ten times, and possibly up to twenty times. That provides ample latitude 
for textual changes, whether one wants to call them corruptions or not. 320 The 
situation is reminiscent of a popular game played at children’s birthday parties. 
Imagine ten children sitting in a circle on the floor; the first whispers a sentence 
into the ear of his or her neighbour, who whispers it to his neighbour, and so 
forth around the circle. The tenth child repeats aloud the phrase that has finally 
reached him. Then the first child repeats what he or she originally said, the laugh¬ 
ter is great at the difference between the two sentences. Whether the outcome of 
this game is different when played by philologists has not been tested. 

What I would like to express with this image is the following: Just as there is 
no way to retrace the steps from the tenth sentence to the first unless the eight 
intermediate children repeat what they have passed on, there is also no way 
to retrace the path from a 17 th century manuscript to one of the 7 th century. We 
cannot hope to reconstruct an original Cankam text, although with the methods 
of higher textual criticism it may be possible to explain the discrepancies between 
the manuscripts we have and thus reach back hypothetically to the one or two 
generations of manuscripts that directly preceded them. 

This is directly related to the second reason why a philologist might have 
some reservations about the available data. It is because of the changes in the 
Tamil script during the period in question. Despite the importance of this massive 
change, in the editorial history of the Cankam it has not been considered at all 
because no direct testimonies are available. Judging from the ample epigraphic 
evidence, Tamil has been written in three different script systems, partly overlap- 


319 With the exception of the traditional losses in the Paripatal (46 poems) and the Patirruppattu 
(first and last decade), only a few poems are missing from today’s Narrinai (134, 385.7df.), 
Purananuru (267, 268, as well as probably the former final one) and Ainlairunuru (129,130). 

320 Another aspect that must be kept in mind is the formulaic nature of the textual material. It 
is possible that many adjectives or attributive phrases were not stable from the very beginning. 
Today’s manuscripts, at least, contain quite a lot of formulaic variants. One example is tannlr/ 
tennir, “cool water” or “clear water”, where it seems rather absurd to choose one over the other. 
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ping and partly consecutive, namely, Tamil Brahmi, Vatteluttu and Tamil. 321 Even 
if we exclude Tamil Brahmi on chronological grounds, there is reason to believe 
that at some point in time, Tamil literary texts were written in Vatteluttu, which 
is epigraphically attested well into the 8 th century and in Kerala (Cera Natu) much 
longer. If so, the shift from Vatteluttu to Tamil must have been a decisive moment 
in the fate of the texts, comparable to the one undergone by European manu¬ 
scripts at the time of the switch from majuscule to minuscule. However, before a 
typological study of variants - which is impossible without collating all the avail¬ 
able sources in the whole corpus - has substantiated this suspicion, there is no 
need for further speculation, since no evidence for Cankam manuscripts written 
in Vatteluttu has come down to us. For the time being, our attention must be 
directed to the Tamil script. 


IV.l Notes on the Development of the Tamil Script 

One of the biggest problems when dealing with Tamil manuscripts is dating them. 
As seen in the chapter on colophons, just 22 contain dates, amounting to a little 
more than 15 per cent of the 126 physical objects (which contain 183 manuscripts 
= codicological units). We see four different types of dates. Two are traditional: 
one based on the Tamil sixty-year cycle, the other the Kollam system (which can 
be transformed by adding 825 years to the cipher given in the manuscript). For 
the most part, these two dating types are restricted to palm-leaf manuscripts, 
accounting for ten (5/5) of the available dated manuscripts. 322 The third type of 
date is of Western style and is usually found on paper manuscripts; often the first 
two digits are omitted. Eleven examples of this type of dating have been found. 
The fourth type is the occasional mention of a date in a catalogue without further 
explanation. One of the Paris manuscripts bears this type of date. 

This means that the vast majority of witnesses are not dated. In addition, 
Tamil scholars as a rule are very reticent to commit themselves in any way. 
Unfortunately the outer appearance of a manuscript cannot be used as valid 
evidence because the quality (thickness, smoothness, flexibility) of palm-leaves 
is extremely variable, dependant probably not only on the individual leaf that 
was used, but also on the skill in its preparation as a writing surface. Moreover, 


321 See Mahadevan 2003. 

322 To be sure, dates from the Tamil sixty-year cycle have also been used in early prints right 
into the early decades of the 20 th century, but this does not seem to be the case with paper manu¬ 
scripts, at least not the ones from the Cankam corpus, with the exception of one AN ms. that has 
a printed title page (cf. p. 130). 
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the chances of survival depend highly on how the manuscript has been stored. 
Even old manuscripts are comparatively intact if they have been kept in proper 
climatic conditions (as is the case in Paris or Kolkatta), or at least have been regu¬ 
larly oiled. Manuscripts that are less fortunate deteriorate very quickly. A good 
example can be seen in the Akananuru manuscripts held respectively in Kolkatta, 
the UVSL [1075], and Tiruvavatuturai. Judging by the script and their makeup, 
these are three sister manuscripts of the same generation. But while the Kolkatta 
manuscript is virtually unscathed, the one in the UVSL is still legible but quite 
worm-holed, and the mutt copy is brittle, eaten by insects, and its margins are 
crumbling. 

An obvious way towards a solution of the dating problem is a double strategy 
that advances from two sides: examining the evolution of the script and analys¬ 
ing large numbers of colophons that give a date. 

The first approach starts by creating a model of the script’s development, 
beginning with the old palm-leaf notation. But this does not give us a time span 
much longer than three hundred years to work with, even if we accept the earliest 
date transmitted by a colophon, 1675, as being realistic. One unexplored possibil¬ 
ity is to augment our manuscript material with epigraphic sources. Inscriptions 
in Tamil script span a far longer period, from about the 7 th to the 20 th century. 
Although they seem to testify more to distinct regional and/or stylistic differences 
rather than any straightforward scriptural evolution, they might at least serve as 
a pool for comparing rarer forms of certain letters that occur on palm-leaves. 

The second approach to the problem of dating has become available only 
recently, with the new digital resources that allow access to entire collections. We 
are now able to expand on the group of dated manuscripts by using such digital¬ 
ized material to find colophons in such larger corpora. Nonetheless, my impres¬ 
sion from browsing the Vaisnava collection of the EFEO, for one, is that probably 
no more than every tenth manuscript has such a colophon. 323 

For the time being I can offer only a very modest contribution to the question 
of the evolution of the Tamil script by describing the script in the Cankam manu¬ 
script corpus and the patterns it reveals. 

The transition from palm-leaf to paper, which involved new forms being intro¬ 
duced into the script, is relatively easy to describe and will be dealt with in detail 
in the next section. Here I will focus on the script that is found on palm-leaves. 
The most obvious and oft-noted characteristics of this script are the absence of 


323 In this context, an obvious question is whether there is anything specific about Tamil 
scribal colophons, or whether we find here a more general type of colophon that also includes 
those from Sanskrit manuscripts in Grantha script, of which there are many more (the proportion 
in many collections seems to be about 60 % Sanskrit to 40 % Tamil). 
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pulli (the dot above a consonant that denotes the deletion of the inherent a vowel, 
thereby creating a consonant cluster), the absence of the lower closing stroke for 
the kal r (which distinguishes a long a from an intervocalic ra), and the exclusive 
use of the simple kompu (SI (to represent both long and short e/e as well as, in 
combination with kal, long and short o/o). In addition to this, a small number of 
letters and their combinations have a special form in the palm-leaf transmission. 
Three of these vanish when palm-leaf stops being used as a writing medium, 
while two continue to be found on paper manuscripts and in printed texts until 
the 1980s, after which they gradually fell victim to the Tamilnadu script reform 
of 1978, becoming rarer and rarer in books printed after that year. As a result, 
modern Tamil fonts rarely contain characters to represent them. 

1) ra series: ? »(tjr n > '■ r - NA Cl [UVSL 1076] 

A regular feature in the old notation is a special series of graphemes with one 
single bow connected with r. There seems to have been a transitional phase, well 
before the pulli and vowel diacritics, during which the modern double-bow r (id) 
appears in palm-leaf manuscripts. So far I have not seen this grapheme used in 
Tamil paper manuscripts . 324 

2) open ka: & NA Cl [UVSL 1076] 

Less systematic and also less conspicuous is the k grapheme that, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the modern one, does not close its lower right loop. This leads to easy 
confusion between k (<s) and t (< 5 ), all the more since the latter often does not 
have a very pronounced downward stroke. This feature is mainly found on palm- 
leaves, but it has also survived, perhaps as a personal stylistic element, in some 
early paper manuscripts. 

3) elongated ta: AN C2 [UVSL 28] 

Less current is the elongated ta (sometimes extended to three or four times the 
breadth of the normal consonant), seen only on palm-leaves. It is not clear at 
present whether it should be seen as a temporal peculiarity or as a regional/sty- 


324 The only exceptions I know are found in the very early paper manuscripts of Portuguese 
missionaries, dating back as early as the 17 th century. They were written on high-quality paper 
and can still be in excellent condition. They follow palm-leaf notation absolutely, as can be seen 
in the Hamburg exemplar of Baldeus’ 1659 outline of the Tamil language and grammar (STABI 
Cod. orient. 283). 
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listic tendency. My impression is that it is mostly found on later palm-leaves. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it is also found on the Kalittokai UVSL [511] manuscript, which is dated 
Kollam 850 (= 1675 C. E.). This is the earliest dated manuscript we currently have 
available. Indeed, it seems prudent to admit that the group of manuscripts that 
we have analysed is not large enough to make any conclusions. 

4) a series: *(// (z$r' NA Cl [UVSL 1076] 

he series of special graphemes for certain consonants followed by long a is, as 
already mentioned, found in palm-leaf and paper manuscripts, as well as in 
printed material up to the script reform of 1978, when these forms were standard¬ 
ised as smrrr, prr and ear it. This is important when trying to understand manuscript 
variants including such forms. For many of them the genesis is difficult to retrace 
in today’s representation (which is why the Pondicherry critical editions make 
use of one of the rare modern fonts that is based on the older script models). 

One of these series of letters seems to have undergone a longer and more 
complex evolution and exhibits far greater variety than any other. This is the prep¬ 
ositioned ai vowel in combination with n, n, l, /. From early printed texts onwards 
one of its forms became standardised, and this is another victim of modernisation 
in today’s publications (where it is simplified as smear, sa>sn, sm so, OTjarar). Just as in 
the case of d-ligatures, in modern publications the genesis of the text is obscured 
and many variants look random. 

Here we can distinguish an evolution through four major types with various sub- 
types: 

5a) ai series, first type: vowel sign on top 

• '-■‘tew AN C4 [UVSL 297] 

ftr AN NLK [3141//S. V.P. 911 

The first type appears as an upper miniature kompu (often reduced to a hook or 
circle) with several sub-varieties. The first ends in a stroke downwards to the left, 
which means it was probably written as a separate sign. The others seem to begin 
with the upper loop from right to left, which is continued in a single stroke into 
the first loop of the consonant. Note that the vowel mark looks nearly identical 
for all four consonants. This type seems to be found exclusively on older palm- 
leaves. 
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5b) ai series, second type: vowel sign attached at the left 

for fe?r AN C3 [UVSL107] 

&/■ &t &> PJVC7 [UVSL 576] 

This second type contains a separate vowel sign in the form of an open figure- 
eight attached to the upper left side of the consonant’s first loop. There is a slight 
asymmetry between the upper and lower loops of the vowel sign. This type also 
seems to belong to the palm-leaf era. 

5c) ai series, third type: vowel sign left vertical 

Ciru C2 [UVSL 184] 

fr” h K AN C9 [UVSL 11/73] paper 

%rr 1,,7- AN C7 [UVSL 5/67] paper 

The third type extends the vowel to the writing line, in some cases even below it, 
so that we have a vertical and independent, albeit attached sign. This is clearly the 
prototype of the premodern print forms (sm&sr, snsn, sn sc, ssjstot). It occurs almost 
exclusively in paper manuscripts. One exception is the palm-leaf Pattuppattu 
manuscript UVSL 184, where it is also found. 

5d) ai series, fourth type: vowel sign left horizontal 




*60 

&7Trr 



(ai UF*T 1 





‘tetrf 'a&y <nm>/ 


Ciru C6 [UVSL 285] 
AN C2 [UVSL 28] 
AN G2 [GOML R 5735/TR1051] paper 


The first specimen looks like a variation of the third type, with the vowel sign 
level with the consonant. The others, however, seem to follow a different form, 
beginning the loop at the lower left. This form might be inspired by the Grantha 
script (cf. Burnell 1874, Plate XIII). It occurs in both palm-leaf and paper manu¬ 
scripts and might go back to institutions or individuals who were working with 
both the Tamil and Grantha scripts. 
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IV.2 The Path from Palm-Leaves to Paper to Printed Editions 

A precise knowledge of the Tamil script is not only useful for the possibilities 
it lends for relative dating, but it also helps one understand the genesis of vari¬ 
ants as they occur in process of copying. 325 A number of inherently problematic 
forms are found in the palm-leaf period. The similarity between k and t (<s/<s) has 
already been mentioned. In palm-leaf manuscripts, the two different types of r 
(rr/ ; t>) also look alike. The first, the “little” ( cinna ) r, lacks the lower closing stroke, 
and, since the latter is without the second bow, its only distinguishing feature is 
the upper horizontal stroke to the right. This however is often not particularly 
pronounced. Similar problems arise with regard to a number of other letters. The 
forms for v and / (su/so) are very similar, as are n and Z ( strr/sn). Other similar letters 
are ku, tu and ru (@/®l/©). The prepositioned ai diacritic for most letters (sot) can 
be easily confused with an alveolar n (sot). Also whether an n has two loops, the 
alveolar, or three loops, the retroflex (swr), is often a matter of guessing, n and t 
can be close, especially when doubled (/b/^). This leads to a common variant in 
the vinaiyeccam or peyareccam in certain conjugation classes in which intransi¬ 
tive and transitive are complementary ( unarntu/unarttu ). 

Another set of common variants is probably not based on letter form but on 
pronunciation. This might be the reason for much of the free variations between 
Z and Z (srr/ Lp). Also the distinction between dental and alveolar n may not always 
have been clear; when morphology demands an alveolar we often find the dental 
instead. 

In short, with all these possibilities for confusion combined with the absence 
of putti, closed kal (rr) and double kompu ((2), matters are quite complicated. On 
top of this comes another complication in the use of scriptio continua, which can 
be divided into comprehensible units only by rigorously applying sandhi rules 
and metre. 326 Unfortunately, many sandhi rules leave several options, and thus a 


325 For a general presentation of the types of variants one can expect in Classical Tamil poetry, 
see the introduction to the Wilden (2008) Narrinai edition. 

326 For a comprehensive presentation of the Classical Tamil sandhi rules, see Andronov 1969, 
§§ 15-23. One of the major problems is that in manuscripts it is not entirely predictable how those 
ruleshave been implemented. Variants abound, especially with respect to gemination. Note that 
the split into metrical feet by no means implies perfect word splits, although metrical theory 
makes claims of respecting word boundaries. However, metrical feet can be composed of several 
(mostly two) short words or, quite the opposite, long words can take up more than one cir. A foot 
starting with a vowel is allowed only at the beginning of the poem, which means that many final 
consonants must be transferred to the next foot. On the more complex metrical rules, see Wilden 
(forthcoming b): “Aciriyappa - The Unwritten Rules of Classical Tamil Metre.” We will come back 
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number of letter combinations can be seen as the result of several different opera¬ 
tions. Moreover classical metre is flexible and often allows for several interpre¬ 
tations. All this means that for an uninitiated person, even if competent in the 
Tamil script and language, a text as written on a palm-leaf does not make imme¬ 
diate sense. Even for an expert it is very difficult to read an unfamiliar text. Thus, 
in the traditional system of education a new text was not learned by reading, but 
by being heard. 327 Manuscripts seem to have been regarded less as an independ¬ 
ent medium but as data storage devices to be consulted in cases of doubt. 

The print history from the middle of the 19 th century shows us quite clearly 
the differences between familiar texts and unfamiliar ones. As is well known, 
the Cankam texts were by no means among the first works of literature to be 
printed - with a single exception, the Tirumurukarruppatai, the first song of the 
Pattuppattu, which was integrated into the Saiva canon as part of the miscella¬ 
neous book of the 11 th Tirumurai, and which was moreover a popular Murukan 
hymn (and has remained so up to this very day). This text was printed a number 
of times before the Pattuppattu edition of Caminataiyar in 1889, 328 but still more 
than half of its numerous manuscripts go back to the 19 th and early 20 th century. 
Two very early prints are still available in the Roja Muthiah Library in Cennai, 
both as yet without a commentary. The older of the two (RML 8452), edited by a 
Ti. Canmuka Aiyar, is not dated. It contains line breaks and modern letter marks 
such as th epuUi, but the text is not yet split into metrical feet {dr). 329 The second, 
by Caravanapperumal Aiyar, is dated to 1834/35 and presents a metrical text. 

No paper manuscripts have been transmitted. The numerous later palm-leaf 
manuscripts have weathered the watershed of print by having introduced all the 
features of modern script into the palm-leaf. The most likely explanation for this 
situation is that a) the text was still so familiar that it was not necessary to experi¬ 
ment with transcribing it on paper, and b) print remained for quite some time 
either too expensive or questionable as a medium for a religious work that was 
meant to be used in daily worship. 


to the problem of simplification in sandhi and metre as one the main distinguishing features of 
later Cankam editions. 

327 The vestiges of traditional learning in the early 19 th century are documented in Ebeling 2010: 
33 ff. 

328 Murdoch (1968 [1865]: 93) records two editions without dates, and the supplement (Mur¬ 
doch 1968 [1865]: 259 f.) lists another five published between 1889 and 1896. There is also one by 
Arumukanavalar in Piramatica v° = 1853/54 C. E., which also contains a first abbreviated repro¬ 
duction of Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary. 

329 The former might be identical with the first one mentioned by Murdoch (1968 [1865]: 93), 
likewise without date; for the latter, see also the list of books printed by Kalvivilaklca Accuklcutam 
before 1939, given in Rajesh 2013:103. 
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For most other texts, we have several generations of paper manuscripts; they 
reveal several stages in the evolution of deciphering and comprehending texts. 330 
We have altogether 37 paper manuscripts of the Kuruntokai, Narrinai, Akananuru, 
Ainkurunuru, Patirruppattu and Kalittokai. For some texts, most notably the 
Kuruntokai and the Narrinai, the palm-leaf transmission is almost completely 
lost; only one palm-leaf manuscript remains for each of these texts, which are 
part of the oldest stock. For all the others, paper also outnumbers palm-leaf, 
though to a less dramatic proportion. The next sub-chapter will focus on what 
can be reconstructed of the textual history of certain texts. Here several general 
principles shall be outlined. 

We do not know when paper first appeared as a writing material in the South 
Indian tradition; missionaries, such as the Portuguese, already used it in the 16 th 
century and a number of their manuscripts survive (cf. n. 324). The earliest dated 
paper manuscript we have for the Cankam is the London Kuruntokai, mentioned 
above several times. Its scribal colophon states that it was copied in Maturai in 
1873 for Burnell (cf. p. 128); it is definitely not a paper manuscript of the first 
generation. 331 It is quite possible, even probable, that the Europeans’ desire for 
large-scale copying was what brought paper to certain Indian libraries in the 
early 19 th century, since writing on paper was faster and easier. Nonetheless, 
palm-leaf copies certainly continued to be made at this time. The Mackenzie col¬ 
lection contains a number of paper copies, and the catalogues contain records of 


330 For a small number of texts there are very few paper manuscripts, but why this should be 
so is not completely clear. One factor might simply be the hazards of transmission; we know that 
much material has been lost. In fact, as in the case of the Tirumurukarruppatai, for the Paripatal 
not a single paper manuscript has survived or even been recorded. This text has the thinnest 
trickle of transmission; no one other than Caminataiyar, its first editor, has dealt with its primary 
sources. The Paripatal is, for several reasons, one of the most difficult texts in the corpus, and 
it is highly improbable that Caminataiyar edited it directly from palm-leaf. Thus in this case I 
would venture to conclude that the paper copies he used either rest undetected among his hand¬ 
written papers which are not accessible to the general public, or they have been lost. Similar 
but less grave are the cases of Purananuru and Pattuppattu, both among the editions published 
by Caminataiyar before the turn of the 19 th century. Here we have only comparatively new paper 
copies from the GOML, quite evidently made in order to preserve the information from older, dis¬ 
integrating palm-leaves. No paper records of Caminataiyar’s working procedures remain; again 
they might be either locked away or lost. The latter is not unlikely in the case of this early work, 
for which the great man had few resources or facilities at his command. 

331 None of the surviving Cankam paper manuscripts has been copied on the earlier, beautiful 
handmade paper still to be found in the Mackenzie collection. They are rather copied on cheap 
industrial paper, for the most part pre-lined, often soft-bound. This explains their generally sorry 
state today, when compared to manuscripts older by up to three centuries, which are often still 
perfectly intact. 
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parallel palm-leaf and paper copies of the same text. For these early collectors, 
paper seems to have had two functions: a convenient material for copying the 
palm-leaf manuscripts of the texts they desired to have, and for noting down oral 
accounts. 

Slightly later, when collecting the Tamil classics (in a wider sense) had 
become important and large-scale editing activity had started, we can discern 
four functions held by paper, two related to copying and two to editing. 

- For copying manuscripts that could not be bought or borrowed. Here paper 
became an alternative and then a replacement, both for libraries and for col¬ 
lectors who were prospective editors. 

- For preserving information by copying. This seems to be a slightly later phe¬ 
nomenon, predominantly in the early 20 th century. In this period, collecting 
had begun to be done on a massive scale, and older manuscripts had to be 
copied quickly before they became unreadable. 

- For recording variants found between the lines or in the margins of manu¬ 
scripts. There are four main types of variants: cases in which the palm-leaf 
source was difficult to decipher (due to damage or letter similarity), in which 
it was ambiguous (as inherent in its notation), in which scribes consulted 
several manuscripts, and in which they considered corrections. 

- For breaking down the scriptio continua into metrical units. This was one of 
the largest hurdles when preparing an edition, as is attested by innumerable 
attempts and corrections. 

An additional benefit of paper as a material was that it provided space for annota¬ 
tions such as glosses, parallels, additional information like royal names, etc. The 
layout of Tamil palm-leaves was simply too minimalistic and dense to allow much 
space for additions. Paper manuscripts were much more flexible in this respect. 
Notes appear inter-linearly and marginally, as well as on the verso side that had 
not been used for copying (the paper being thin, allowing the script to shine 
through from the other side). This brings us to one more characteristic, namely 
that of paper manuscripts being used by several people. While the traces later 
users (mostly copyists or editors) left on palm-leaves were basically restricted 
to a second set of (European) page numbers in addition to the original (Tamil) 
folio numbers, or an occasional colour mark for the end of one poem and the 
beginning of the next, paper manuscripts bear traces of multiple reception and 
improvements from sometimes two, three, and even up to five different hands. 
At least in the bigger libraries there was, in addition to the copyist, at least one 
corrector and sometimes up to three, as is attested in the colophons. These were 
followed by the users of the manuscript in question, in some cases probably the 
editing scholar for whom the copy had been made. 
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If we want to place the whole process into a temporal scheme, we can distin¬ 
guish roughly three generations of paper manuscripts. The first generation treats 
paper merely as another kind of palm-leaf, with the original scriptio continua 
copied in the original notation. 332 If there are attempts at using the unambigu¬ 
ous modern spelling possibilities like the pulli, they are inconsistent, sometimes 
sporadic, and often incorrect. Poems are usually separated, either by a blank line 
or an indentation of the first line of the new poem. A number of the earliest paper 
manuscripts belong to this type, but the picture is obscured by a number of evi¬ 
dently later (dated) paper manuscripts, most of them today in the GOML, which 
are recorded as copies of palm-leaves still catalogued in the GOML D. series. This 
means that at least some copies were made after editions were available. Scribes 
must either have been in a hurry (because, alas, as so often, manuscripts were 
many and hands were few), or they were not specialists in this kind of literature 
and had to stick to their source text. 

The second generation could be termed the generation of experiment, which 
sometimes seems to border on trial and error. Modern script is gradually taking 
over, if not always with perfect accuracy. Poems begin to be broken first into 
lines, and then also into metrical feet (dr). As mentioned above, this was done 
by applying sandhi rules. However, another important aspect seems to be the use 
of formulae, which in this context must be seen as prefabricated metrical units 
around which the rest was arranged, 333 in much the same way as the etukai, the 
beginning rhyme, is used in later-day poetry. 334 Multiple corrections, often by 
several hands, show how difficult this process must have been. It is reasonable 
to suppose that such manuscripts were usually one step in an editing process, 
but there are counterexamples, such the London manuscript of the Kuruntokai, 
which can be seen as an attempt at cultural mediation: making a classical text 
legible for a foreigner (Burnell). 335 


332 As mentioned above, however, they never make use of the old r with the single bow. 

333 These formulae were in fact both a blessing and a curse for editors in cases where syllables 
in the source palm-leaf had become illegible (erased, broken, left blank, etc.). Often they allowed 
for a reasonable restoration of a corrupt passage, but they also led to the temptation of fabricat¬ 
ing longer units: in extreme cases entire lost lines were reinvented in this manner. 

334 Anyone examining etukai verses in palm-leaf manuscripts looks first for the rhyming units, 
putting these at the beginning of the four standard lines. They then try to fit in the rest of the text. 

335 The year this copy was made, 1873, seems too early for this to have been a copy made in the 
process of editing. In any case, no records have been kept of a Maturai attempt to prepare the 
classical corpus for printing at such an early date. Moreover, in several aspects the result is of 
doubtful success: While the first scribe demonstrates that in 1873 there were indeed people at 
least moderately capable of making sense of a classical Akam text such as the KT, the second 
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The third generation, then, is the pre-edition stage, with fully modernised 
script, line and dr split, and usually only one poem per page. At times one even 
finds footnotes. Some of these manuscripts are what a Lachmanian editor would 
call conflated versions: composed of several palm-leaf strands. Nonetheless, 
many follow a particular strand and note other readings as interlinear variants. 
One problem with this sort of manuscript is that it is almost never possible to 
determine whether a variant represents a genuine reading or whether it is an 
attempt at correction or emendation on the part of the editor - unless of course 
one has access to several palm-leaf predecessor exemplars. Some of these man¬ 
uscripts look like models upon which the printed editions were directly based, 
while others give the impression of having been copied from an edition. 336 

In the following, this process will be illustrated by a series of facsimile 
images. They are mainly from the Cankam manuscript material of Kuruntokai, 
Narrinai and Akananuru, the three texts the present author has edited or is cur¬ 
rently editing. 
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Illustration 3: UVSL107, p. 3: Akananuru - line 9, beginning of A/V 2 

Illustration 3 is from an Akananuru manuscript. It is the second-oldest exemplar 
we have available, dating according to the colophon to Kollam 902 (= 1726 C. E.). 
It shows a beautiful example of early craftsmanship, and it has very little insect 
damage. The script is tiny, absolutely regular and evenly spaced, and demon¬ 
strates quite clearly the traditional layout: very little margin above and below 
the text, and some space around the hole, since this area is naturally vulnerable. 
Line 9 starts with the number 1 bracketed by a Pillaiyarculi on either side, the 
Tamil version of a full stop. This marks the end of AN 1. What follows up to the 
end of the line are the first two lines of AN 2. With regard to the layout, the transi¬ 
tion from one poem to the next is nearly imperceptible. Only when reading the 


scribe testifies to the opposite by attempting to split the Akaval lines into a sort of 5-cir Viruttam. 
And the last scribe resorts back to the old scriptio continua (cf. catalogue, p. 53). 

336 This is explicitly stated in the colophon of one palm-leaf manuscript, namely, the Tirumuru- 
karruppatai 12 from the IFP [RE-25365], said to have been copied from Arumukanavalar’s edition. 
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text does one notice the number. The first metrical foot contains one of the rare 
examples in which a palm-leaf notes a variant. It also makes it clear why this is 
not done more often: there simply is no space for additional letters. 

Incidentally, this is a case in which the regional variation between the two 
letters / and l mentioned above gives rise to two alternative readings. Both are 
semantically meaningful, kol being the sandhi form before a vowel of kolu, an 
adjective meaning “fat”, and kol being a noun with one possible meaning being 
“bunch”. Thus the first line of the poem reads: “kol/l-ilai — vdlai/c- kol [illegible 
letter which according to sandhi rules should be n, but at best can be read as 
/]-miku — peruh-kulai | pul-uru — tih-kani — y.unnurwf — tatufta”, 337 with italics 
for all the letters that must be inferred, either by adding a pulli, by deciding 
whether an open kal is an a or a ra, or by determining the length of the o vowel. 
A dot separates mere gliding consonants, single hyphens mark a word split, and 
double hyphens, the split of metrical feet. At the end of the next line 10, a gap is 
visible, a blank space left by the copyist to indicate that his source was defective. 
This sample should be sufficient to give an idea of the task at hand. 
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Illustration 4: Tiruvavatuturai [no number], p. 10: Akananuru - insect damage 


Just to illustrate the challenges editors are sometimes faced with. Illustration 
4 shows a detail of one of the less well-preserved leaves of the Tiruvavatuturai 
Akananuru. This case is slightly worse than usual, but nonetheless, virtually no 
palm-leaf manuscript can be transcribed without blanks. 

In general, paper manuscripts do not pose the same degree of difficulty, 
except in cases in which they have been ruined by being laminated (which gradu- 


337 “A slope (= line 3a) || that wards off the eaters of hole-riddled sweet ripe fruit (line 2)|| from 
big bunches growing in clusters of banana with fat/clustered leaves (line 1)” - a reading deviat¬ 
ing in three places from the vulgate version that found entry into today’s printed editions (where 
the text reads unequivocally kol-ilai, Icon-mutir, “ripening in clusters”, and y.ul-uru, “over-ripe”). 
Details about the various strands of transmission of this text will be given in the next sub¬ 
chapter. 
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ally reduces the contrast between script and paper, making the deciphering of 
letters more and more difficult), or by careless handling (so that the brittle paper 
simply crumbles). 338 
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Illustration 5: GOML D.212, p. 1, Kalittokai, beginning 


Illustration 5 shows the first page of an undated early paper manuscript of the 
Kalittokai. Crumbling pages have been restored with a white paper frame. The 
script is still completely traditional, with the exception of the modern sign for 
r (,ti). The text is not yet structured in any way, nor have any annotations been 
made. 


338 A number of paper manuscripts of the Patirruppattu (GOML D.114-116) were still perfectly 
intact when digitised by the EFEO team in 2007. Now (2012) many pages have come loose and the 
writing on their crumbling inner margin is gradually vanishing. 
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Illustration 6: UVSL184, p. 1: Kuruntokai, beginning - multiple annotations 

Illustration 6 shows an undated Kuruntokai paper manuscript, perhaps slightly 
later and definitely much more used than that of the Kali. The script is of a tran¬ 
sitional type, still as clear and regular as the palm-leaf script of a professional. 
While it uses the modern r, there are infrequent puUi-s and no kompu- or kal dis¬ 
tinctions. One puUi is used in the title. The manuscript is heavily annotated. The 
beginning of the new poem is marked by indentation, and additional blue strokes 
and double strokes show the beginning of the kilavi and the poet’s name. There 
are corrections, numbers noting parallels, references, such as to a particular 
Tolkappiyam sutra on the page itself, and more notes and references on the empty 
opposite page. Altogether we find notes in five colours (pencil, blue, pale lilac, 
violet and red), probably from several different hands. At least one of them is the 
hand of U.Ve. Caminataiyar, the scholar who produced the Kuruntokai standard 
edition. 
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Illustration 7: UVSL11, p. 3 9: Akananuru 38 - notation ofvariants 


In contrast, the paper manuscript of the Akananuru (Illustration 7) seems quite 
advanced. Scriptio continua is still employed, and the script is still not fully mod¬ 
ernised, butpuUi-s begin to appear fairly regularly and there is at least one case on 
this page where the kal is closed (for malamta at the beginning of the penultimate 
line), although no double kompu can be seen here. The annotation in pencil serves 
multiple purposes. To begin with, the line splits are marked by commas, while the 
metre is left untouched. Interlinear variants represent readings from other sources: 
this manuscript is based on the Saiva vulgate and to some extent incorporates read¬ 
ings from the Vaisnava strand (such as verpin for verpan in line 4 of the manuscript) 
and some readings from unidentified sources (as for instance in the very first word, 
vari for viri). Interesting is the end of line 4 (in the poem line 6c), where a blank is 
reported, as is confirmed by both surviving palm-leaf manuscripts from the Saiva 
strand (NL and Cl; TT contains only the last 100 poems). The pencil complement 
“Ur” for tatir again stems from the Vaisnava strand of transmission. Variants and 
corrections can presumably be distinguished from one another; it seems that in 
the latter case the main-line reading is crossed out (seen in the lower right corner). 
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Illustration 8: GOML D.120, p. 17: Pattuppattu + Kilkkanakku 


The paper manuscript shown in Illustration 8 from the GOML is dated 17.5.[19]29. 
At first glance it looks like a relapse to completely unmarked palm-leaf scriptio 
continua. But why this is so is explained by a table of contents that is pasted in 
before the texts begin. This manuscript is in fact a composite paper copy of older 
palm-leaves (still reported under their original D. numbers in the first volume of 
the GOML catalogue that was printed in 1912). In the early years of the 20 th century, 
there seems to have been a concerted effort at preventing the loss of information 
at the GOML: many of the older palm-leaves in their catalogue survive today only 
as paper copies like this one. These copies usually do nothing other than transfer 
what was (presumably) on the source palm-leaf. 
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Illustration 9: GOML D.224, p. (= f.) 339 2: Kuruntokai 9 - attempts at line split 


With the undated manuscript of the Kuruntokai from the GOML (Illustration 9) 
we enter into the second generation of paper copies. The script is now fully mod¬ 
ernised, although not always perfectly reliable. However, breaking lines is still 
quite an adventure. The long curved strokes are a first attempt at correcting the 
way the text had been copied, and additional brackets indicate the beginnings of 
lines according to the insight of a second corrector (or perhaps of the first upon 
renewed reflection). These correspond to the line breaks in the printed editions. 
Metrical feet have not yet been touched. 


339 In fact this manuscript still follows the palm-leaf custom of counting only every second 
page, corresponding to numbering only the recto side of each folio. 
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Illustration 10: GOML R.5745, last page: Narrinai 400, with metrical split 


An early cfr split is found in the paper copy of the Narrinai from the GOML (Illus¬ 
tration 10). 340 The manuscript is quite capricious with respect to script mod¬ 
ernisation. On many pages puUi-s can be found, but not here, which makes one 
wonder whether they were possibly added at a later time. Double kompu and 
closed kal occur sporadically but not consistently. The metrical split consists in 
partitioning each line into four units (= four metrical feet), but the metre is clearly 
not perfectly understood, since already the first unit ( valai-men instead of valai) 
represents a cir that would be hyper-metrical in Aciriyappa (ner-ner-ner). This of 
course preordains trouble for the rest of the poem. Also the line split is imperfect, 
resulting in nine instead of ten lines. 


340 This image is based on the scan of a photocopy, since at that time (in 2003, when I was 
working on the collation of this text) I did not yet have permission to photograph the manuscript. 
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Illustration 11: BL Or.2726, p. 1: Kuruntokai 2 
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Illustration 12: BL Or.2726, p. 25: Kuruntokai 73 
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Illustration 13: BL Or.2726, p. 107: Kuruntokai 362 


Illustrations 11 to 13 show three pages from the London manuscript of the 
Kuruntokai as an example of n. 335: the first scribe did a credible job at transcrib¬ 
ing and splitting lines and half-lines, although not the metrical feet, the second 
scribe learned by doing that the metre was not based on five-foot lines, and the 
third simply went back to the scriptio continua of his source text. 

The examples given in Illustrations 11-13 show us that caution must be taken 
when trying to transfer the three typological generations of manuscripts onto 
a temporal axis. It reveals that it was possible to have copyists of quite varying 
skills at a single place. In the various the regions, it may have been a matter of 
pure chance whether paper copies being requested were undertaken by compe¬ 
tent hands. Still, it seems reasonable to assume that on the whole the scriptio con¬ 
tinua paper copies are older than those with line- and cfr-splits, while the third 
generation brings us directly to the brink of editing for printed versions. 
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Illustration 14: UVSL 5, p. 13: Akananuru 8 


In the manuscript of the Akananuru shown in Illustration 14 the transformation 
into a printable text is almost complete. Information from both transmission 
strands has been integrated and the interlinear notes mostly concern corrections 
or variants that have been either entered into the main text or reported in the 
editio princeps of Ra. Irakavaiyankar. We do not know anything about the origin 
or age of this manuscript, but it is quite likely that it was the editor’s nearly clean 
final copy or the one before last. 

The example given in Illustration 15, an incomplete and undated paper copy 
of the Kuruntokai from the UVSL, goes one step further, having a nearly print-like 
layout. The text of the poem is indented, the kilavi is on the line, and the author’s 
name is separated by a space. Again separated by a space is the commentary 
(urai). This commentary is not identical with any of the KTs printed commen- 
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Illustration 15: UVLS185, im. 60: Kuruntokai 92, with unidentified commentary 


taries, nor is there a commentary for all of the poems in this incomplete manu¬ 
script. Since it contains many strike-outs and corrections, it gives the impression 
of having either been copied from somewhere else and improved upon or having 
been composed on the spot in this very manuscript. 
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Illustration 16: UVSL183, p. 25: Kuruntokai 24 


Another purpose for this type of manuscript becomes visible in yet another 
UVSL copy of the Kuruntokai (Illustration 16). This one is the sole surviving tes¬ 
timony for the strand of witnesses upon which Caminataiyar’s standard text is 
based. To begin with, it includes corrections, such as the one here in line 4 where 
kaliru has been corrected with kuhru. These corrections are the reading that was 
finally printed by Caminataiyar. Many of the interlinear variants are not attested 
elsewhere, which might best be explained by considering them notes from yet 
another manuscript to which the scribe had access, but could not borrow or buy. 

The last example for this section (Illustration 17) is from a manuscript that 
definitely stands on the threshold of an edition. This can be seen by its printed 
title page, which states that it was put together “after studying [the text] from 
many manuscripts” [palpala ettukalaik kontu arayntu). It is the work of Pinnattur 
Narayanacami Aiyar, the first editor of the Narrinai, dated to Copakirutu °v 
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Illustration 17: UVSL 7, p. 5: Akananuru 2, with printed headline 


(= 1903/04 C. E.), and it presumably never reached the stage of being printed 
because of its author’s untimely death. Even the Narrinai was published only 
posthumously, in 1915. The editorial value of this unique manuscript will be taken 
up in the next sub-chapter. 

What is remarkable here is less the print layout of the text, although it still con¬ 
tains interlinear variants, but the printed headline (1. - KaUrriyanainirai, the title 
of the first of three sections within the AN) and page number (5 in the upper right 
corner). 

While the general trends in the movement from palm-leaf to paper and their 
role in the editing process of the classical corpus are clear enough, many ques¬ 
tions remain. Among the foremost functions of a paper manuscript, other than 
serving as a medium for the process of deciphering and transcribing, was to doc¬ 
ument variances. These arose for various reasons: ambiguous notation resulted 
in several possible transcriptions, information from several manuscripts was 
united, and copyists and editors gradually started a process of supplementation 
and correction. What, however, was the prospective editors’ reaction when faced 
with such a wealth of material? How did they deal with multiple readings? What 
did they do with lacunae? How did they come to decisions? How did they present 
the material at their disposal? 
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IV.3 The Early Cankam Editions 


When one leaves out the special case of the Tirumurukarruppatai, the period 
in which first editions of the entire corpus were produced lasted less than forty 
years, namely from 1887 with the Kalittokai to 1923/24 with the Akananuru. 3 ' 4 ' 
Then followed a short period of improvement and corrections, which culminated 
in 1940 with the first complete edition of the corpus from the hand of Vaiyapurip 
Pillai. After this we have two additional editions that add fresh manuscript mate¬ 
rial to two of the texts. The first person to reopen the books, so to speak, and start 
again from scratch was Turaicamip Pillai, who between 1947 and 1968 produced 
a series of new editions. His sources are no longer traceable today. One profess¬ 
edly critical edition was published in 1985, and the Pondicherry Cankam project 
started printing critical editions in 2008. But many of the Cankam editions that 
have been printed until today were not completed on the basis of primary mate¬ 
rial, that is, manuscripts (although some claim to have done so in their introduc¬ 
tions). The list of editions based on manuscript analysis is the following: 

Table 30: List of Cankam editions based on manuscript material 


Ci.Vai. Tambtaram Pillai 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 

Pi. A. Narayanacami Aiyar 
Cauripperumal Araiikan 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 

Ra. Irakavaiyaiikar 

1887, Kalittokai 

1889, Pattuppattu 
1894+1923, Purananuru 

1903, Aiiikurunuru 

1904, Patirruppattu 

1915, Narrinai 

1915, Kuruntokai 

1918, Paripatal 

1918,1923/24, Akananuru 

first editions 

Ananta ramaiyar 

Iramarattina Aiyar 

Co. Arunacala Tecikar 

U.Ve. Caminataiyar 

C. Vaiyapurip Pillai 

Cataciva Aiyar 

Ra. Irakavaiyaiikar 

1925+1931, Kalittokai 

1930, Kuruntokai 

1933, Kuruntokai 

1937, Kuruntokai 

1940, complete corpus 

1943, Aiiikurunuru 

1946, Kuruntokai 

improved editions 

Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 
Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 
Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 
Au.Cu. Turaicamip Pillai 

Mu. Canmukam Pillai 

1947, Purananuru 

1950, Patirruppattu 

1957, Aiiikurunuru 

1966+68, Narrinai 

1985, Kuruntokai 

back to the sources 


341 My work on the Cankam editions was made easier by a preliminary list (complete up to the 
year 2003) of the editions that was collated but not yet published by Thomas Lehmann, who 
kindly shared with me the fruits of his labour. 
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The editing task at hand must have appeared similar for all the first editions, 
although the extent of their manuscript basis varied considerably. To choose only 
two examples, in the case of the Purananuru, Caminataiyar decided after less 
than thirty years that with the new material that had been found, he could make 
substantial improvements on the text he had printed earlier. In contrast, in the 
case of the Paripatal, no additional manuscripts turned up, only a few quotations 
and stray verses, and thus Caminataiyar’s first edition remains almost unchanged 
until today. 342 No critical editions in the modern sense were attempted. This is 
hardly surprising given the fact that in the process of their work, these editors 
had to relearn not only a forgotten language, but also the literary conventions of 
an ancient time. 343 All of them, with the exception of Cauripperumal Arankan, 
included a rudimentary description of the manuscripts at their disposal. However, 
these descriptions, while tantalising, usually do not amount to much more than a 
list (cf. chapter II.2.2). Nowhere is discussed in any detail the interrelation of the 
edition’s sources or the basic strategies used when dealing with variants. Emen¬ 
dation and correction were not seen as fundamentally different from each other, 
and as a rule neither was marked or discussed. 

A basic objective was to produce a legible text, which for these editors was 
probably coextensive with the cutta patam mentioned by Ebeling. 344 This meant 


342 In 1935 Caminataiyar published a second edition that contained his own commentary along 
with the medieval one by Parimelalakar. 

343 This fact is vividly put into words by Caminataiyar, who in his autobiography (chapter 92, 
quoted in Zvelebil’s translation) writes: “When I tried to read them [the Cankam anthologies 
from the manuscripts he had just brought home from Tiruvavatuturai], these works did not 
appear to me easy to understand. It was as if they would have been written in an altogether differ¬ 
ent language of their own ... Slowly the scenes of a new world of Cankam literature arose before 
my eyes, like a mountain enveloped in mists. In spite of the misty film spreading over it and the 
fact that I could only form an idea of the summit and girth of that mountain without really see¬ 
ing it clearly, the wealth of content of those poems in the Cankam texts appeared to me ‘vaster 
than the earth, higher than the skies, and deeper than the waters of the ocean’ [= KT 3.1—2c].” 
(patittal elitil vilankakkutiya nulkalaka aval torravillai. avarnl uUatu veru oru tanippasai polave 
iruntatu .... canka nulkalakiya putiya ulakattin katcikal panimutiya malaipola en kannukkut 
torralayina. panippatalam patarntiruntalum malaiyinutaiya uyaramum parumaiyum kannuklaip 
pulappatutal polat tehvaka vilankavittalum antac cankanur ceyyutkal porulamaitiyal, ‘nilattinum 
periyanavakavum, vanilum uyarntanavakavum, katal nirinum alamutaiyanavakavum’ torrina.)” 

344 Their common, yet separate objectives, one should probably say. As Ebeling casually 
remarks (2009a: 239 f.): “fudging on the basis of the available accounts of late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury and nineteenth-century pulavar culture as given, for instance, in the writings of the famous 
scholar U.Ve. Caminataiyar (1855-1942), the interaction between pulavars, or to be more precise, 
between members of different scholarly lineages (paramparai), was characterized less by team¬ 
work than by competition, one-upmanship, and safeguarding knowledge with suspicion.” 
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on the one hand reducing the inherited variability to a manageable amount. 345 In 
cases in which the root text was protected by a commentary, this task was easier. 
Innumerable mistakes had to be eliminated, ranging from simple misspellings to 
contextual impossibilities and nonsensical expressions. The decision as to what 
was a mistake often amounted to deciding what was a Tamil word (or a Tamil word 
form) and what was not, in other words, parallel to the textual edition a (virtual) 
dictionary and grammar had to be created. This led to what, under other circum¬ 
stances, might have been termed normalisation (of morphology and syntax) and 
standardisation (of lexicon). 346 However neither norm nor standard were as yet 
explicit. On the one hand, the measuring sticks to be used were older works on 
Tamil grammar that were only published in part, such as the Tolkappiyam with 
its commentaries. On the other hand, older commentaries on the literary works 
themselves were used, but these too were based on sources not much older than 
300 years. In other words, scholars had to decide, on the basis of a series of graph¬ 
emes found in a relatively modern manuscript, what might have been an accept¬ 
able form in the Tamil of some 1300 to 1800 years ago. Some scholars decided on 
presenting a select number of variants together with the main text (Caminataiyar, 
Irakavaiyankar), while others did not (Tamotaram Pillai, Narayanacami Aiyar, 347 
Cauripperumal Arankan). In any case, that this was done at all arguably indicates 
that these editors were conscious of the fact that the process of establishing the 
text could not be considered finished. However, no one named their sources, be it 
for the main text entry or for the variants. 

In the years that followed the goal of scholars was to correct the first printed 
texts, although the extent to which this was done varied. Some editors added 
a number of variants from isolated new manuscripts to their second editions, 
as did Cataciva Aiyar for the Ainkurunuru. And some second editions became 
the new standard editions, such as Anantaramaiyar’s Kalittokai. The situation 
for the Kuruntokai was unusual: it was the one text that was not even set to rest 
with the monumental Caminataiyar edition of 1937. For some works, such as the 
Akananuru, the primary textual work ended with the first edition. In this case 


345 In one respect a counterexample here is Tamotaram Pillai, who added a few variants of his 
own on the basis of moral grounds. The word allail, supposed to refer to the female sexual organ, 
was consistently replaced by less offensive words, such as akam , “breast”. 

346 Some cases of normalisation and standardisation in the Kuruntokai edition of Caminataiyar 
have been discussed in Kuruntokai, Wilden 2010, vol. 1: 22 ff.; more details have been added in 
Wilden 2012. 

347 The variants found in the footnotes of the later Kalalcam reprints are not based on the editio 
princeps. It is unclear whether they go back to a posthumous perusal of the earlier editor’s notes, 
or whether they come from an altogether different source. 
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this was not because no fresh material was available. The contributions of later 
generations were restricted to shuffling the variants found in Irakavaiyankar’s 
edition and writing a first complete commentary. 348 

The man who stands out in these years is Vaiyapurip Pillai, the great system- 
atiser and editor of the Tamil Lexicon. He was the first to re-edit the whole corpus 
under the title of canka ilakkiyam (“ Cankam works”). His work does not follow 
the form of the separate anthologies, but is organised based on the names of the 
poets in alphabetical order. In many places he altered the texts based on the stock 
of fresh manuscripts he had gathered (cf. chapter II.2.2, p. 102 + p. 114 ff.) and on 
quotations from the commentaries. He does not note any variants, however, and 
his policy with respect to sandhi seems to indicate that in some sense he was the 
first to head towards popularising the corpus. This was certainly done in a very 
learned sense, but still with the aim of making the corpus more easily accessible 
to a wider public. 

Sandhi is a feature that distinguishes the editions that began to appear 
from the 1940s. In the early editions, the strict classical variety of sandhi that 
makes it difficult to split words had been rigorously followed. This is certainly 
because it was one of the guidelines for reading palm-leaves. The first simplifi¬ 
cations concern the sandhi between the lines, which is already disregarded in 
some of Caminataiyar’s editions. The later development of this will be discussed 
in section 5. 

But here, two more editors must be briefly discussed because they are rare 
exceptions. Both attempted to go back to the sources, altering the earlier editions 
substantially. Between 1947 and 1968 Turaicamip Pillai worked on no less than 
four of the Ettutokai anthologies - the Purananuru, Padrruppattu, Ainkurunuru 
and Narrinai - re-editing them and writing a new commentary for each of them. 
Some of his results are startling. In the case of the Narrinai, his text often devi¬ 
ates considerably from the standard edition, so much so that, when working on 
the critical edition of this anthology, I had to accord him the status of a separate 
strand of transmission. What makes one feel slightly uneasy about his enormous 
work is the fact that, on the one hand, only one of the manuscripts he rather 
casually describes can be found today, after a mere thirty to sixty years, and on 
the other hand, that he had the bad fortune to publish this work during the worst 
period of book production in Tamilnadu. His editions abound in so many mis¬ 
prints that the text and, still more, the variants are often corrupted beyond rec¬ 
ognition. 


348 This is found in the first Kalakam edition by Venkattacami Nattar/Kaviyaracu Venkattacalam 
1943-44. 
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This is sadly still the case in the 1985 so-called critical edition of Canmukam 
Pillai. This work, based on all of the earlier scholarly KT editions plus four addi¬ 
tional manuscripts, also has the drawback that the underlying principle seems to 
be rather additive than critical: collect the largest possible number of variants and 
then choose one, instead of trying to understand the interrelation of the sources. 
This brings us to the next section. Looking at the manuscripts and at the early 
editions may be sufficient for understanding their strategies concerning lower 
textual criticism. In order to grasp their decisions at the level of higher textual 
criticism, however, it is necessary to take a closer look the global transmission 
situation of the individual texts. 


IV.4 Case Studies: The Kuruntokai, the Narrinai 
and the Akananuru 

Obviously chance plays a role in the transmission of a text. To produce an edition, 
the first important aspect is whether a text had the good fortune of being regu¬ 
larly copied. The second aspect is whether the scholars interested in editing it 
are fortunate enough to find a sufficient number of manuscripts preserved in 
good condition. One would be inclined to think that the texts within the Cankam 
corpus shared a common fate as far as the first point is concerned. Since they are 
contained in two hyper-anthologies that were often copied as serial manuscripts, 
it would seem reasonable to expect that the various texts had roughly the same 
amount of attention from scribes. 349 A closer look at individual texts, however, 
reveals that the state of affairs of the various texts is sometimes very different, 
at least when seen from today’s perspective. In the following we shall examine 
the remaining witnesses of the three oldest Akam anthologies, the Kuruntokai, 
Narrinai and Akananuru. 


349 However, this is by no means certain. Judging by the number of quotations that can be 
found in various commentaries, especially of the Ilakkanam tradition, certain texts in the anthol¬ 
ogies were less popular than others. The Paripatal is a case in point: it is quoted very rarely, not 
transmitted in a single serial manuscript, and is today represented by very few manuscripts, of 
which none are on paper. Was it simply a less popular text and accordingly badly transmitted? 
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IV.4.1 Narrinai ( NA ): Almost No Witnesses 

(Of Three Strands, Only One Attested by a Mss.) 

Table 31: Narrinai - interrelationship of the manuscripts 


Narrinai: 5 manuscripts (1 palm-leaf/4 paper) 
Cl palm-leaf ms. UVSL [1076/2234] 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.231/PS. 67] 

G2 paper ms. GOML [R.5743/TR.1064] 

1 st transmission strand 

G3 paper ms. GOML [R.5745/TR.1066] 

2 nd transmission strand 

C2 paper ms. UVSL [509] 

- Narayanacami Aiyar (1915) 

? [4 mss. enumerated in his introduction] 

3 rd transmission strand 

- Turaicamip Pillai (1966+68) 


As far as the NA is concerned, the situation is simple and sad. Both today’s stand¬ 
ard version and the popular versions go back to the editio princeps produced by 
A. Narayanacami Aiyar that was published posthumously in 1915. All manuscript 
testimonies for this text have vanished, except for a single late paper copy from 
the GOML (plus one other paper copy of 100 poems from the UVSL); this paper 
copy, however, might represent a text that was produced in preparation for a print 
copy and is not actually manuscript transmission of the text. In 1966/68 Au.Cu. 
Turaicamip Pillai then published a new edition in two volumes based, according 
to the introduction, on four additional manuscripts. These too can no longer be 
traced today, with the exception perhaps of one. Turaicamip Pillai’s edition differs 
greatly from the earlier printed edition, containing different feet, half-lines, and 
even often whole lines. The critical edition Wilden 2008 brought to light a single 
surviving palm-leaf manuscript (from the UVSL); it is closer to Narayanacami 
Aiyar than to Turaicamip Pillai, but nonetheless clearly represents an independent 
line. It is often confirmed in its deviating readings by two other closely related 
paper copies (from the GOML). 

Interesting about this beautifully written palm-leaf manuscript, which is unar- 
guably the oldest surviving source and still quite legible, is the fact that it is part of 
a serial manuscript of the Ettuttokai preserved in the UVSL. Other texts transmit¬ 
ted in this manuscript are Kuruntokai, Akananuru, Purananuru and Patirruppattu 
(plus a fragment of the Ainkurunuru), in fairly even quality. This serial manu¬ 
script’s version of the AN, a text that has a rich legacy of no less than 19 manu¬ 
scripts, can be shown to be a vulgate version transmitted in a Saivaite context. It 
is puzzling that both Narayanacami Aiyar and Caminataiyar, in their respective 
editions of NA and KT, chose to ignore this particular transmission strand. 
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IV.4.2 Kuruntokai: Of Three Strands, Only One Attested on Palm-Leaf 
Table 32: Kuruntokai - interrelationship of the manuscripts 


Kuruntokai: 9 mss. (2 p.l./7 p.) 

Cla+b palm-leaf ms. UVSL 
[= 1075/2233+1076] 

C3 paper ms. UVSL [184] 

LI paper ms. BL London [Or. 2726] 

G1 paper ms. GOML [D.224] 

1 st transmission strand 

C4 paper ms. UVSL [185] 

2 nd transmission strand 

C5 paper ms. UVSL [186] 

G2 paper ms. GOML [R.5751/TR.1072] 

- Cauriperumai Arankan (1915) 

C2 paper ms. UVSL [183] 

3 rd transmission strand 

- Caminataiyar (1937) 


The KT has a more complicated textual history due to the fact that before the 
text stabilised, it was edited, between 1915 and 1946, not merely once, but five 
times. For the sake of clarity I will summarise this briefly. Today’s standard 
edition is based on the fourth of these early editions, Caminataiyar 1937. Basi¬ 
cally we can distinguish three transmission strands here; one is again the single 
surviving palm-leaf manuscript (UVSL, supported by three paper copies from 
UVSL, GOML and London) that has not found direct entry into any of the edi¬ 
tions. The second strand is that of the editio princeps, Cauripperumal Arankan 
1915, which is supported by one complete paper copy (from the GOML) and 
two incomplete paper copies (from the UVSL). The third transmission strand is 
represented by Caminataiyar, today’s standard text, which is mainly based on 
a single paper manuscript preserved in the UVSL plus various additions and 
corrections found in that copy. To repeat the crucial bit of information, neither 
Cauripperumal Arankan’s text nor that of Caminataiyar is backed by a palm- 
leaf manuscript; the one surviving palm-leaf is followed by neither. Canmukam 
Pillai’s many deviations from the standard text in his 1985 edition are partly based 
on Cauripperumal Arankan 19 15 350 and partly on the readings of the palm-leaf 
strand as found in the London manuscript (which is distorted by a number of mis¬ 
prints). 


350 As already shown by Kopalaiyar 1986. 
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The recent critical edition Kuruntokai, Wilden 2010 is conservative in 
that, after describing the situation presented above in more detail, it follows 
Caminataiyar’s text as the accepted standard, unless an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of witnesses are against him. Needless to say, the apparatus preserves all the 
attested readings so that an informed reader can choose for himself. 


IV.4.3 Akananuru: Two Strands Attested on Palm-Leaf - 
Contaminated Paper Copies 

Table 33: Akananuru - interrelationship of the manuscripts 


Akananuru-. 17 mss. (7 p.l./lO p.) 

C4c palm-leaf ms. UVSL 297 

old commentary on AN KV + 1-90 

TT palm-leaf ms. Tiruvavatuturai [no number] 
NL paim-ieaf ms. NLK [3141/S. V.P. 91] 

Cla+b paim-ieaf ms. UVSL [1075/2232 + 

237] 

C6 paper ms. UVSL [4/66] 

G1 paper ms. GOML [R.5734/TR.1050] 

G2 paper ms. GOML [R.5735/TR. 1051] 

[C8 paper ms. UVSL [6/68] illegible] 

§aivaite vulgate 

C2 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [28] 1-350 

C3 palm-leaf ms. UVSL [107] 1-350 

Vaisnava strand 

C9 paper ms. UVSL [11/73] 

C7a paper ms. UVSL [5/67] 

C7b paper ms. UVSL [10/71] 

late contaminated copies 

~ model for Irakavaiyankar 
(1918+1923/24)? 

C5a paper ms. UVSL [7/69] 

C5b paper ms. UVSL [8/70] 

C5c paper ms. UVSL [9/72] 

corrected collation following the vulgate 

~ P. A. Narayanacami Aiyar (1904/05) 


Given that the Pondicherry critical edition of this text has not yet been published, 
the discussion here will be slightly more extensive. Since the transmitted mate¬ 
rial is so much richer for the AN - as mentioned above there are no less than 
19 manuscripts - one would expect the situation to be more complicated, but in 
fact this is not the case. The manuscripts belong either to one of two unevenly 
represented strands or they are contaminated. After the composite first edition 
by U.Ve.Ra. Irakavaiyankar that was completed in 1923/24, textual work on the AN 
has mostly been restricted to shuffling around the variants found in that edition. 
By far the dominant strand is the first, represented by three of the oldest palm- 
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leaf manuscripts, 351 today preserved in Tiruvavatuturai, the UVSL, and the NLK, 
respectively. Four of the paper manuscripts follow this strand fairly faithfully. The 
version of Tiruvavatuturai and that of the UVSL are clearly sister manuscripts and 
both contain Saiva invocations and blessings in their colophons. 352 In the case of 
Tiruvavatuturai, of course, the Saiva connection is obvious. 

The first idiosyncrasy of this strand is an early error in numbering that has 
been handed down through all the manuscripts belonging to this tradition: AN 
107 includes the last 8 lines of 108, and the first 10 lines of 108 are missing. The 
result is that from this point onward (i.e.. No. 109), the number given for each 
poem is one less than its original number. This is kept up until No. 387. Then the 
No. 388 is skipped, so that for the final 11 poems we are back to the traditional 
numbering. The second idiosyncrasy of this strand is a gap in the fourth group 
of one hundred poems: the poems between AN 336.19d and 343.15c are missing. 

This is where the second strand comes in. Today it is represented by only two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, both from the UVSL and both ending with AN 350. One 
begins with a long series of Vaisnava invocations and an individual head colophon 
giving the date as Kollam 902 (= 1726 C. E.) and the name of the text as Netuntokai . 353 
It is only in this manuscript that we find the correct numbering for the Manimitai 
Pavalam, along with the beginning of AN 108. As well, only here do we find AN 
336.19d to 343.15c. The early paper copies combine these two transmitted versions 
as is confirmed by various findings: While C9 from the UVSL is still clearly based 
on a manuscript of the first strand, it has been corrected and completed by one 
from the second; for part of the text it is the other way round. The still later copy C7 354 
(also UVSL) fuses these efforts and is in fact already very close to the text printed 
by Irakavaiyankar. A special case is the paper copy C5 from the UVSL. Its printed 
cover page claims that it is a text that was established by Pinnatur A. Narayanacami 
Aiyar, the editor of the NA, collating several manuscripts. This excellent manuscript 
has not found entry into any edition. It is clearly based on the first strand; instead 
of freely choosing between the variants in the two strands, it tries to make sense of 
strand 1 and only resorts to strand 2 where parts of the text are missing. 

Matters are slightly complicated by incidental evidence from what may have 
been a third strand of transmission, today surviving only in C4c, that is, the man- 


351 The one that seems oldest is a fragment, not considered here, of the text beginning with AN 4 
and ending with AN 170 as well as an old commentary. The affiliation of this witness is not yet clear. 

352 Sadly my digital photo of the last page of the Kolkatta ms. is out of focus so that only part of 
the colophon is legible. The blessings to be expected at the end are also undecipherable. 

353 See Wilden 2010. 

354 A number of readings noted between the lines of that ms. are not attested in either strand 
and might either come from quotations or from other manuscripts no longer extant today. 
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uscript with old commentary from the invocation stanza up to AN 90. The root 
text is not written as a whole there but quoted in bits and pieces between select 
glosses. The colophon shows that the manuscript is complete and that at the time 
of its completion the commentary was not thought to continue beyond AN 90. 
A couple of singular readings found in the AN text of Irakavaiyankar are con¬ 
firmed by this manuscript. 

Thus, from a text-historical perspective the situation of the AN is altogether 
different from that of either the NA or KT. In the case of the AN we have palm- 
leaf representatives for both strands of the textual transmission, and we have a 
sufficient number of surviving witnesses to judge majorities. The highly corrupt 
vulgate text is clearly Saiva in affiliation. One can argue that the second witness, 
which preserves the correct order and the full text, although sadly only up to AN 
350, seems to have originated in Vaisnava surroundings. It is quite imaginable 
that with their sectarian backgrounds, the two lines of transmission ran indepen¬ 
dently of one another for a relatively long period. However, that both go back to 
a single tradition is clear from the fact that there are similar lacunae and incom¬ 
prehensible passages in both versions. At times one can see quite clearly that 
copyists must have grappled with the same defective source text. 

The critical edition of the AN will have the interesting task of disentangling 
these two strands and establishing the text that belongs to each of them. Before 
an intelligible text can be reconstructed, it will be necessary to examine all the 
sections where our oldest sources no longer make sense. 


IV.4.4 Discussion on the Basis of a Stemma Codicum 

Three quite different situations of textual transmission have been presented in 
the section above, and no doubt many more are conceivable, perhaps as many as 
there are individual texts. The Purananuru, for example, will present a challenge, 
because no less than fourteen palm-leaf manuscripts survive, although very few 
of them go up to the end of the text. Of these, probably at least four were not at 
the disposal of U.Ve. Caminataiyar. Regarding the texts presented here, from the 
point of view of an editor interested in establishing a critical edition, the situa¬ 
tion of the NA is simple, if not particularly satisfactory. For two of three trans¬ 
mission strands, the older sources have vanished. Two strategies are possible. 
Either one tries to establish a text on the basis of the single surviving palm-leaf 
as the oldest testimony and as the possible vulgate version of the text, if one 
judges it based on the evidence of the AN. Or one treats the existing editions as 
witnesses equal in weight to the palm-leaf line and tries to establish a majority 
text. 
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The KT is slightly trickier. Here, too, of three transmission strands only one 
is preserved on palm-leaf, but at least for the other two there are substantial 
numbers of paper copies. It stands to reason that these copies were based on 
older palm-leaves that are now lost or destroyed. This opens up several possibili¬ 
ties. One is to follow rigorously the oldest surviving witness, the palm-leaf, which 
is, as mentioned above, possibly the vulgate version. The second possibility is 
to trust the judgement of the editor who had the broadest material basis and is 
responsible for today’s standard edition, Caminataiyar. The third possibility is to 
try to recover a possible source text for the various transmitted readings. Such a 
text, however, would have to remain very hypothetical. 

Only with the AN do the sources we dispose of today allow a reasonably 
well-substantiated hypothesis about how the text may have read before today’s 
two manuscript strands, Saiva and Vaisnava, parted ways. Both versions are pre¬ 
served on palm-leaf and both are equally corrupt, partly because whole poems or 
groups of poems are missing, partly because the manuscripts contain gaps and 
incomprehensible feet and lines. These factors betray on the one hand that the 
line of transmission must have been a thin trickle. And on the other hand, they 
show quite clearly how much of today’s text is due to the work of the early editors, 
to their diligence in finding and using quotations, but also to their freeness with 
unmarked conjecture and emendation. 

From the point of view of a historian we can illustrate each of these three 
strands in the form of a stemma codicum (see below Figures 3-5). This will reveal, 
on the one hand, the amount of conjecture that would be necessary to arrive at 
a cohesive text, not in the sense of a philological ar-text, but, more modestly, at 
a reconstruction of a common predecessor for the versions that are attested. On 
the other hand it can be used to demonstrate how our early editors dealt with the 
multiplicity they themselves had produced, not only by collating from various 
sources, but also by transcribing ambiguous notation, or having it transcribed, to 
arrive at an unequivocal text. 

Of course such an undertaking will in many respects remain an experiment, 
hypothetical at least as far as the temporal scheme is concerned, because we do 
not have enough dated manuscripts, and those dates we do have are often ambig¬ 
uous. Nevertheless, if we proceed from the ideal case, that is, a duration of about 
fifty years for a generation of manuscripts, and if we place the watershed between 
palm-leaf and paper at about 1850, our model, which covers about 350 years from 
the middle of the 17 th to the second half of the 20 th century, is at least plausible. 
A capital X, then, is the traditional letter chosen to represent the hypothetical 
ancestor; the generations that follow it up to the actually preserved manuscripts 
are designated as x, y, z, with numbers for their respective descendants. Since 
all of these are hypothetical sources, they are printed in red. The manuscripts 
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themselves, in black, are represented by the editorial sigla based on their library 
of origin (as found in the three tables given above). The lower end in dark blue 
refers to editions insofar as they have made (or claimed to make) a significant 
contribution to the establishment of the text in question. 



Figure 3: Stemma for the Narrinai 


For the Narrinai, we do not even have a basis for speculation, not to mention 
for forming a reasonable hypothesis. Today’s printed editions, the standard 
edition EN (Narayanacami Aiyar 1915) and the fresh attempt ET (Turaicamip Pillai 
1966+68), have no surviving manuscript predecessors except for a number of var¬ 
iants in ET, which indicate a perusal of Cl or a closely related manuscript, 355 and 
two obviously late paper copies (C2 and G3), whose texts are nearly identical to 
that in EN. It is not even possible to say whether the two editions were created by 
synthesising two or more transmission strands. Of the manuscripts extant today, 
the two paper copies G1 and G2 clearly go back to a common source. This source 
must have been closely related to manuscript xl, the predecessor of the single 


355 Matters are in fact slightly mysterious, because in the list of four additional manuscripts in 
the introduction to ET a copy from the GOML is mentioned. However, on a number of occasions 
G1 and G2 contain remarkable variants that are not reported by ET, while in some of these cases 
ET contains readings that are peculiar to Cl. A rational interpretation for this seems to be that the 
GOML manuscript used by ET must have been G3 (a cognate of EN), while one of the other three 
unidentified manuscripts must have been close to Cl. 
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extant palm-leaf Cl, but with some deviation. We can propose a common ances¬ 
tor to these two. Cl and the hypothetical sister, manuscript x. Together with the 
two generations of hypothetical ancestors to our two editions, this allows us to 
propose a threefold generation preceding that of Cl: x, y and z. Their common 
ancestor X cannot even be called shadowy; it is a mere theoretical construct. 

The number of variants we are given at the edition level is not very large, for the 
simple reason that EN does not report any (the later Kalakam reprint has a select 
few) and ET’s goal seems to have been to establish a text that is as different as 
possible from EN. Most of the variants noted in ET are either readings found in 
EN or in the palm-leaf strand, which means that the majority of surprising read¬ 
ings are found in ET’s main text. The critical edition can be considered critical 
insofar as it reports the entire span of variations, including those in quotations. 
But it should probably be considered pragmatic in that it tries to create a text in 
which Cl, EN and ET agree. Where that is not possible, precedence has been given 
to agreement between Cl and EN over ET, and in cases where there are three dif¬ 
ferent readings, precedence is given to the palm-leaf (especially if it agrees with 
G1+G2) - unless of course it has been possible to form a reasonable hypothesis for 
the reading’s genesis. 



Figure 4: Stemma for the Kuruntokai 
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In the case of the Kuruntokai, matters are far more complicated, but only 
moderately more satisfactory. Again only one strand survives on palm-leaf. Cl, 
although it is here a much broader and more diversified strand, attested in three 
paper manuscripts, LI, C3 and Gl. To account for their variation from Cl we 
have to propose two sister manuscripts to Cl: ylb as the ancestor of the London 
manuscript and yla as the common ancestor of C3 and Gl, which are close enough 
to go back to a common source. Due to both the extent of transmission and the 
surroundings in which it is found (serial Ettuttokai ms.), this strand arguably 
represents the vulgate text, and it has not been followed by any early editor. The 
most direct source for the editio princeps EA (Cauriperumal Arankam 1915) is the 
late paper copy G2, which may be based on a hypothetical palm-leaf yla. On the 
whole, its text is closer to the palm-leaf strand than to the standard edition of 
Cam., which makes it plausible that before the palm-leaf the two parted ways in a 
hypothetical generation yl and y2, these going back to a common Y. 

By far the broadest material basis was available to Cam. (Caminataiyar 1937). 
He presumably had access not only to two representatives from the first strand, 
Cl and C3, the earlier edition EA plus two more incomplete manuscripts related 
to the same strand C4+5, but also to a third strand which he followed closely 
and which survives only in the late paper copy C2. Some of the variants noted 
between the lines in C2 are not attested elsewhere (or only as variants also noted 
in C3). Some of them might represent another lost palm-leaf, and others probably 
Caminataiyar’s own emendations (which he likely perceived as corrections). In 
terms of lineage, we have to postulate several generations of predecessors for C2, 
that is, za, z and Z, which in turn might have a common parent in the great and 
very far off X. 

It is unclear where at least one paper manuscript, Gl, has entered in the 
editing process. Given the amount of experiment and annotation it contains, it 
has certainly been used, but since it belongs to the palm-leaf strand and has no 
significant readings of its own, it is impossible to tell by whom. Possible candi¬ 
dates are EA and AT. 

Following the development downwards, an additional source for Cam. is AT 
(Arunacala Tecikar 1933), which contains some readings not attested elsewhere, 
but no record of its sources. IrV (Irakavaiyankar 1946), then, had of course access 
to the editions that preceded him, but also to at least one manuscript that again 
has a number of unusual readings. And while EP (Canmukam Pillai 1985), pub¬ 
lished nearly forty years later, relies mostly on the set of already established edi¬ 
tions, some of the manuscript material these were based on was still available, 
most notably those held by the UVSL. Thus it is explained that for its editor, 
LI came as a revelation, not as a paper copy of an inferior sister manuscript 
to Cl. 
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Again options are few and not attractive for a critical editor, except as an 
opportunity of recording the entire conglomerate of possibilities. The first of 
three basic strategies would be to follow the palm-leaf strand - oldest in terms 
of sources, but often without meaning, which is probably why it was for the most 
part ignored by earlier editors - and try to restore the text that appears in cor¬ 
rupted form there. The second would be simply to follow majorities, but this 
would not be very satisfactory from either a textual or an intellectual point of 
view. The third strategy would be to follow Caminataiyar’s legible, well-known 
and beloved standard text unless a majority of counter-readings and text-critical 
arguments spoke against his choice. This was the strategy followed, with a heavy 
heart, in Kuruntokai, Wilden 2010. 



Figure 5: Stemma for the Akananuru 


Period 

1650 

1700 

1750 

1800 

Palm-leaf 

Paper 

1850 


1900 


Far more promising is the case of the Akananuru, both in terms of explai¬ 
ning the hierarchy and genesis of sources and in terms of strategies for a prospec¬ 
tive critical edition. Its two transmission strands are still extant in no less than 
five substantial palm-leaf copies, three of which I call the Saiva vulgate, two the 
Vaisnava version. Judging by script and general appearance, all five manuscripts 
seem more or less the same age, give or take a few years. Surprisingly, the one that 
is the best preserved and seems to be the youngest, C3, bears a colophon date of 
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1726 (if deciphered correctly). This leaves us the choice between postulating that 
the others are even older, which is unlikely, or deciding that C3 was prepared 
with more care and on better-quality palm-leaf (which indeed seems to be the 
case). 

C2 and C3 clearly go back to a common ancestor Z, sharing not only a large 
number of unusual readings, but also lacunae and quite a lot of blank spaces. 
Moreover, the last fifty poems are missing in both. The other side of the stemma is 
slightly more complicated. TT, Cl and NL are certainly sister manuscripts copied 
from the same source y2. One of the early paper copies, C9, is close to them, but 
has enough independent variant readings to indicate the existence of a separate 
ancestor yl. These two source manuscripts, yl and y2, would seem to go back to 
a common predecessor Y. It is very probable that both Y and Z already shared a 
number of lacunae, represented in part as incoherent passages in the Saiva line 
manuscripts and as blank space in those of the Vaisnava line. Their common 
ancestor X must have been a highly corrupt source, perhaps distorted by age, in 
which quite a large proportion of the text was no longer clearly decipherable and 
thus interpreted in different ways by Y and Z. Most of the variants transmitted in 
the AN are readings that differ by only a few graphemes. 

What happens further down the line is also quite clear, although for the time 
being it is not possible to decide on which of the three cognates TT, Cl and NL the 
later paper copies are based; most probably their scribes had access to more than 
one of these three palm-leaf manuscripts. 356 Two of the early paper copies are 
dead ends, C6 and the almost illegible C8, the latter not included in the stemma 
for the sake of readability. The dilemma that presents itself to a prospective editor 
is the following: the Saiva strand, on the one hand, transmits a fairly complete 
text, with only one major gap of seven poems, but it is badly in disorder, its origi¬ 
nal ordering principle having been handed down in the form of a Venpa found in 
the colophon. Moreover it suffers from quite a number of incoherent passages. 
The Vaisnava strand, on the other hand, is in good order, but incomplete, and 
its manuscripts contain quite a lot of blank space and end with AN 350. The only 


356 The picture here has been simplified somewhat by several other manuscripts being omitted, 
namely C4a+c, C8 and G3. C8 is yet another early paper copy of the Saiva strand, but lamination 
has made it so difficult to read that it had to be excluded from the collation. C4a is fragmentary 
and endowed with an old commentary; it might quite possibly represent the vestiges of a third 
strand. C4c is the basis of what was printed as old commentary for AN KV-90 by Irakavaiyankar, 
and, with a number of readings unattested elsewhere, definitely represents the vestiges of an 
independent strand. G3, much more recent, is also fragmentary and with a commentary, but 
here the space for the text itself is mostly left blank so one would have to reconstruct the poems’ 
wording and their affiliations from the text of the commentary. 
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possible way of arriving at a complete and well-ordered text is to combine the two 
lines. The first example of this having been done can be found in the early paper 
copy C9. Here, the basic text is that of the vulgate, but the order has been cor¬ 
rected and the numerous interlinear variants clearly go back to C2 or C3, although 
in some portions of the text the order seems to have been vice versa. As already 
mentioned, is has a number of peculiar mistakes and gaps, which are faithfully 
copied down into the two late paper copies G1 and G2. 

The two later paper copies C5 and C7 are clearly editor’s copies. C7 is based 
on the information found in C9 and conflates the texts preserved in both strands. 
Where both readings are meaningful, it freely chooses between them, preserv¬ 
ing the discarded reading as an interlinear variant. Other variants are also noted 
between the lines, of which some are not attested anywhere else, so it may have 
been based on unknown sources as well. The C7 manuscript is close enough 
to the editio princeps to allow one to conclude that it was prepared for or by 
Irakavaiyankar. 

In C5 a slightly different editorial strategy is followed. Here the basic text tries 
to follow the more common Saiva strand, which is emended where this strand 
does not make sense. Readings from the other strand are only used when it is una¬ 
voidable (as for example to restore the text’s order). This manuscript, attributed 
by its printed colophon to the great scholar Pinnattur A. Narayanacami Aiyar, did 
not have the good fortune to be published, nor is there any evidence to show that 
it ever found entry into the later editing processes. 

The details of these three quite different transmission situations gives us 
a clearer picture of the options the early editors were faced with and the basic 
decisions they had to make. Of course we cannot recreate completely what they 
had to work with, since unquestionably they still disposed of a larger number of 
manuscripts than are extant today. While many or most of these lost manuscripts 
have left recognisable traces, today we can make claims for readings only on the 
basis of copies or those variants that have been noted. The early editors saw and 
handled actual physical objects, and they possibly also knew details about their 
origin. Nonetheless, a number of things can be stated with confidence. 

As for Narayanacami Aiyar, it is possible that he did not have access to the 
manuscript material for the Narrinai that transmitted the readings of the strand 
later followed by Turaicamip Pillai. He may have had a number of sources that 
satisfactorily attested the line of transmission upon which the text he then 
printed was based, but still the fact remains that there was an often equally com¬ 
prehensible and justifiable second strand (today’s Cl) that he neither included 
nor mentioned. In turn, Turaicamip Pillai also presents a one-sided picture in 
that he deviates as far as possible from the established text. Sadly his edition is 
now the only witness to his choices. 
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The case of the Kuruntokai is more complicated because at least three strands 
are distinguishable, and it seems that additional material continued to appear at 
different points in time. Cauriperumal Aratikam seems to have made a relatively 
arbitrary choice in following just one line. While his text is not always satisfac¬ 
tory, his was the first attempt at an edition and moreover, he also wrote the first 
complete commentary. Caminataiyar’s partiality for a particular manuscript is 
difficult to understand on the basis of the remaining evidence, but he certainly 
produced a comprehensible text and preserved at least some of the other informa¬ 
tion he had available. After him, what was at stake with revisiting the Kuruntokai, 
special with its five other editions based on text-critical work, may have been less 
the text itself but rather a scholarly competition in the art of writing a commen¬ 
tary. For the later tradition, being able to explain a poem was valued much more 
highly than merely establishing the reading of a text. We will return to this issue 
presently. 

The most instructive case with respect to editorial strategies is that of the 
Akananuru, not only because here our material basis is broadest with respect to 
the number of surviving palm-leaf witnesses, but also because the paper copies, 
although they do not present us with essays spelling out the thought processes 
underlying the editorial work, sufficiently demonstrate their respective author’s 
intentions. The editio princeps is based on a reconstruction of the full text, with its 
order based on the two available transmission strands. It chooses freely between 
the two in those cases where several meaningful readings are available, and pre¬ 
serves many alternatives as variants to the main text. The second nearly print- 
ready paper copy, never disseminated in a print version, is based on a slightly 
more subtle procedure. It attempts to follow the first of the two transmitted 
strands as far as possible with a text so corrupt, making a number of remarkable 
emendations that testify to the acumen and experience of the compiler. 

We might never know exactly why this compiler’s Narrinai edition was 
printed, but not his Akananuru. Once again this may have had something to do 
with the commentary. Narayanacami Aiyar wrote a first complete commentary 
on the NA, but nothing of the kind is found in his manuscript for the AN. In fact 
this seems to have been the primary drawback of this text, also in the edition 
that was finally published (which includes a commentary only for the first 90 
poems, and in the reprint, for the first 160 poems). It may also be the reason why 
Irakavaiyankar did not have the honour of being considered the one who estab¬ 
lished the AN’S standard text. Later generations of Tamil scholars were much 
more concerned with using the texts that had been printed. They interpreted 
them as they were, instead of doing what certainly would have been perceived as 
re-opening Pandora’s Box. 
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IV.5 Later Cankam Editions 

The lack of interest in philological groundwork by later generations was in part 
political. When the anthologies were first published they were not only recognised 
by scholars of literature for their beauty and literary value, they were also avidly 
taken up by historians who wanted to reconstruct the life of “the Tamils eighteen 
hundred years ago”. 357 Nascent Tamil nationalism made them a pawn in early 
Tamil identity politics. General public interest brought the early editors financial 
compensation and certainly accelerated the process of restoration. The rewriting 
of the Tamil literary canon was fast and drastic. A milestone was the founding 
in 1901 of the Maturai Tamil Cankam, named after the legendary Pantiya prede¬ 
cessors. Still in the 1950s people like T. V. Gopal Iyer took their pandit examina¬ 
tions at this institution of traditional Tamil learning and research; 358 its journal 
Centamil was published from 1903 to 1937. Various fractions struggled hastily to 
make sense of the suddenly inherited wealth, probably one reason why commen¬ 
taries became such a decisive exegetical instrument. 

To be sure, commentaries were a traditional feature of Tamil literature. In a 
language that had probably been diglossic as long as texts had been written, a 
work of literature was never self-explanatory with regard to its larger audience, 
or even with regard to professionals who spent their time reading, reciting and 
producing literary texts. Ebeling (2009a) has recently described the beginnings 
in the 19 th -century of commentaries being reproduced and printed as well as the 
social context of this phenomenon. Along with the old commentaries, new ones 
had to be written, especially in cases where older ones were not available (either 
because they were lost or because they had never existed). It is highly likely that 
these neo-commentaries were not exclusively fashioned in the style of their medi¬ 
eval predecessors. Many manuscripts came with at least partial commentaries, 
of which many were probably premodern but more recent than the great early 
commentaries, 359 nonetheless, a common aspect of these premodern works was 


357 As the title of an epoch-making work on early Tamil history by V. Kanalcasabhai, published 
in book form as early as 1904 and still being reprinted today (Kanakasabhai (1966 [1904]). 

358 It was also famous for its manuscript collection, but not one of their Cankam manuscripts 
has survived. 

359 Although I am afraid it is necessary to systematically rethink our whole approach to this 
matter. How indeed can we know that a text is an anonymous commentary from the 12 th cen¬ 
tury, as is listed in Lehmann 2009? If we only have manuscripts from the last 300 years, and no 
author or period is mentioned, no quotation or reference is found in other texts, how can we 
arrive at this date? We have extensive manuscript evidence for two texts, the Purananuru and the 
Tirumurukarruppatai. In the case of PN, there are still seven substantial palm-leaf manuscripts 
(currently being collated by G. Vijayavenugopal in preparation of a critical edition) that preserve 
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that they were insufficient for modern purposes. Many old, anonymous commen¬ 
taries were too selective. They explained a word or a phrase here and there, but 
did not paraphrase and explain entire poems and their syntax, as had been done 
by the great medieval commentators. In turn, these early commentaries had the 
drawback that they were so highly literary that it often took as much or even more 
effort to understand them than the poems they were discussing. 

This is why new commentaries were highly in demand. Soon even the neo¬ 
commentaries of the first generation, such as that of Narayanacami Aiyar for the 
Narrinai, were perceived as too difficult to understand. They were also not explicit 
enough, paraphrasing poems but not always repeating the exact phrase being 
discussed. Gradually commentaries became more explicit and transparent. To be 
sure, they were also the place where alternatives and differences of understand¬ 
ing between scholars were discussed. A good illustration of this can be found 
in the Kalakam editions that were produced between the 1940s and 1960s. It is 
here that simplification first begins to affect the text. Gradually classical sandhi 
is modernised, with the consequence, for example, that Cankam Tamil suddenly 
abounds in locative forms with the suffix -il. This is simply because the older 
sandhi ending -ir, which was common to the oblique stem in -in and the locative 
in -il, was reinterpreted as -il. 360 

A decisive new step was taken by the editions known as Rajam, prepared by 
a team of scholars under the aegis of Vaiyapurip Pillai and published for the first 
time in 1957. This is the first set of editions to contain absolutely no commentary. 
Instead, to make the text transparent, a completely new style of presentation has 
been used. The text is not printed in metrical feet, but has a complete (or almost 
complete) word split. Syntax is indicated by European punctuation marks. Ambi- 


what was then printed by Caminataiyar as an “old commentary” (palavurai ). However, the text of 
this commentary is not identical in any two of these manuscripts. This begs the conclusion that 
a commentary which did not have an identified author was considered an exegetical tool rather 
than a fixed text. Any copyist who had something to add in the matter felt free to do so; thus what 
we see in our manuscripts is the fruit of the labour of generations of copyists. And since a com¬ 
mentary was regarded as a mere tool, in contrast to poetic texts, editors felt much freer to take or 
leave whatever they deemed useful. As the new Kalittokai edition of T. Rajeswari will show, even 
authored commentaries like that of Naccinarkkiniyar were subject to considerable fluctuation. A 
particularly promising candidate for a case study on the development of glosses and commentar¬ 
ies will be the Tirumurukarruppatai , presently being edited by Emmanuel Francis. In addition to 
the five commentaries that have been printed, its fifty-odd manuscripts contain a great deal of 
other exegetical material. 

360 Statistics unequivocally show that in cases where the suffix was followed by a vowel and 
the consonant correspondingly did not change, the suffix -il is a rare exception, even in contexts 
in which the syntax demands a locative. The oblique in -in covered the locative as well as the 
genitive, ablative and instrumental. 
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guides of reading are not retained. The text-critical stand taken by the team was 
that of a middle way between the former standard editions, such as those by 
Caminataiyar, and the sometimes radically different earlier work of Vaiyapurip 
Pillai in the Canka Ilakkiyam edition of 1940. No variants are mentioned. This set 
of editions has become the modern point of reference insofar as it is the basis of 
all the available electronic versions as well as word indexes such as Lehmann/ 
Malten 1992. 

The epitome of popularisation is to be found in the pocket editions of 
Puliyur Kecikan, which cover nearly the whole corpus with the exception of 
the Pattuppattu, as well as numerous other early Tamil works. These editions 
were produced between the late 1950s and 1970s and have been reprinted many 
times. Here each poem is presented together with a simple tehvurai, an explica¬ 
tive paraphrase into simple modern Tamil prose meant to make the texts easily 
understandable to a non-academic public. 361 Since the second half of the 1980s, 
Cankam editions have cropped up so quickly it has become difficult to keep track, 
especially of course since Tamil has been declared a classical language. The few 
that do go back to primary sources have been listed above. Two recent publica¬ 
tions might be mentioned here, namely, a volume of Canka Ilakkiyam edited by 
Ca.Ve. Cuppiramaniyan in 2006, and Cemmolittamil. Ilakkana Ilakkiyahkal, edited 
by Ma.Ve. Pacupati in 2010. Both contain the complete corpus in a single large 
volume. The former is part of a series that also includes a volume containing the 
grammatical treatises, another for the Saiva canon, and so forth. The second, 
under the aegis of Cemmoli, not only contains the complete Ettuttokai and 
Pattuppattu, but also the Tolkappiyam, the Iraiyanar Akapporul, and the Eight¬ 
een Minor Classics. This is in accord with the Cemmoli definition of the Classical 
corpus. The world is still waiting for the first of the “definitive editions” that were 
announced by Cemmoli in their first Newsletter (Narayana Singh/Ramasamy 
2006: 7). 


Appendix 

A full 72 manuscripts contain exegetical material related to the Cankam antholo¬ 
gies; most of them, especially the commentaries, come with the text, but there 
are also a number of separate indexes of words or verses, as well as lists of dif¬ 
ficult words and names. There is also an unpublished study (of the Kalittokai). 
Of these 72 manuscripts, 53 are commentaries in the stricter sense of the word, 


361 The effort that must be made to teach Cankam Tamil to students is illustrated by Manuel 
2008: “Teaching Sangam Literature to a Modern Reader.” 
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most of them being the medieval author commentaries of Naccinarkkiniyar 
and Parimelalakar, although, as usual, the Tirumurukarruppatai distorts the 
picture slightly with its very high number of commented copies (12 copies, for 
example, of Naccinarkkiniyar alone). But there are also 17 manuscripts that sup¬ 
posedly contain old, anonymous commentaries, many of them fragmentary. One 
version of these has been published with the respective texts (that is, Akananuru, 
Purananuru, Ainkurunuru and Patirruppattu). Another 20 manuscripts contain 
material that has not been studied at all. No doubt some of these are fairly recent 
and document work done by the early editors. But there are also a number of 
palm-leaf manuscripts that predate the recovery era, as is also, of course, the 
case for the so-called anonymous commentaries. It is probable that this material 
bridges, at least to some extent, the last period from the late 17 th century onwards, 
when information about the corpus began to trickle out. But this will have to be 
subject of a later study. 

List of manuscripts with exegetical material concerning the Cankam: 

GOML R.5758: verse index of KT, NA, AN not yet copied 
UVSL 196: index of Cankam authors {cankattar peyar akarati) 

KT: UVSL 185+186 (C4+5): recent paper commentary on 41-153 

GOML D.224 (Gl): Tamil-English glossary for the letter a 
GOML R.7159 (G3): comm, on KV-181 by Pavanantam Pillai 
NA: UVSL 504+505: index of difficult words ( arumpata akarati) 

GOML R.5743: verse index (ceyyu/ akarati) 

AN: UVSL 292 (C4a): old commentary on 4-170(?) 

UVSL 297 (C4c): old commentary on KV-90 
UVSL 394: glosses 

GOML R7536 (G3): recent paper commentary on 1-40 
PN: TAM 76 (TT): old comm. KV-97 

UVSL 440 (C4): old comm. KV-160 
UVSL 128 (C5): old. comm. KV-265 
UVSL 96 (C6): old comm. KV-262 
UVSL 576 (C7): old comm. KV-263 
UVSL 35 (C8): old comm. KV-207 
UVSL 549 (C9): old comm. KV-219 
GOML D-284 (G2): old. comm. KV.2-197 
AiN: UVSL 173 (C2): old comm. 29-470 

Path UVSL 98a (C2): old comm. 11-90 

UVSL 560 (C3): old comm. 54-90 
UVSL 559 (C4): old comm. 11-90 
UVSL 439 (C5): old comm. 11-53 
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Kali: 


Pari: 


Pattuppattu: 

Tirum.: 


Porun.: 

Cirup.: 

Perump.: 


Mullaip: 

Maturaik.: 

Pattinap.: 

Malaip.: 


GOML D-114/TD-44 (Gl): old comm. 11-90 

GOML D-115 (G2): old comm. 11-51 

GOML R-5780: study of Kalittokai ( kaliyaraycci ) 

UVSL 511/224 (Cl): Naccinarkkiniyar on KV-148 (gaps) 

UVSL 5/225 (C3): Naccinarkkiniyar on 6-120 plus verse index 

GOML D-210/TD-127 (Gl): Naccinarkkiniyar on 6-148 

GOML R-5075/TR-2229 (G2): Naccinarkkiniyar on KV-34 

GOML R-5783/TR-1112 (G4): Naccinarkkiniyar on KV-36 

GOML R-6843/R-5784 (G5) Naccinarkkiniyar on KV-36 (copy of G4) 

GOML R-5754/TR-1075 (G6): Naccinarkkiniyar on 10-150 

GOML D-209/TD-59 (G7): Naccinarkkiniyar on 6-141 

GOML D-211/TD-60 (G8): Naccinarkkiniyar on 10-37 

TAM 75 (TT) Parimelalakar on lc-19.38 

UVSL 247 (Cl): Parimelalakar on 2-22 

UVSL 1077 (C2): Parimelalakar on end of 1+2 and notes/word list 
UVSL 1074 (Cl): Naccinarkkiniyar on Tirumuru.-Netunal. 

UVSL 579 (C3): Naccinarkkiniyar on Porun.-Malaip 

UVSL 416 (C5), UVSL 813-A (C6), GOML 1236/TD-939 (G2), GOML 

R-1269/TR-964 (G6), GOML R-2865/TR-1635 (G8), GOML R-2806/ 

TR-1588 (G10), ORIML 4108 (T2), ORIML 6389 (T3), IFP RE-47681a 

(14), IFP RE-47752 (15), BN Paris 67 (PI): Naccinarkkiniyar 

IFP RE-25365 (12) Naccinarkkiniyar (after Arumukanavalar) 

UVSL 1072 (Cll), BN Paris 66 (PI): Parimelalakar 
GOML R-5184/TR-2303 (Gil): Kaviracan 

UVSL 704 (C8), GOML R-2688/TR-1506 (G9): unidentified comm. 

UVSL 892/195 (C7), UVSL 743/197 (C9): glosses 

GOML D-268 (Gl): Naccinarkkiniyar 

GOML D-266 (Gl): Naccinarkkiniyar 

UVSL 231c (C4): Naccinarkkiniyar 

UVSL 166 (C5): Naccinarkkiniyar 

GOML D-120? (Gib): Naccinarkkiniyar 

GOML D-234 (Gl): Naccinarkkiniyar 

UVSL 166-A (C4): Naccinarkkiniyar on 1-648 

GOML D-232 (Gl): Naccinarkkiniyar 

GOML D-269 (Gl): Naccinarkkiniyar 
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IV.6 Summary: Decipherment, Standardisation, Popularisation 

The editorial history of the classical Tamil corpus is the most recent phase in its 
two-thousand-year-long transmission. By comparison it is the shortest, compris¬ 
ing a mere hundred and fifty years. This period involves a double media change 
as attested by the surviving manuscripts (currently 183, dated between the late 
17 lh and the early 20 th centuries), first from palm-leaf to paper, beginning in the 
second half of the 19 th century, and then from paper to print, in the late 19 th and 
early 20 th century. 

Most of the texts that have been examined more closely in the light of their 
extant handwritten witnesses (that is, five of nine) have been passed on in more or 
less closely related manuscript families of at least two distinct strands per text. In 
one case, that of the Akananuru, it is possible to show the existence of a Saivaite 
vulgate that stands out as distinct from a Vaisnava version. The environment 
where this vulgate version is found, namely the serial, if incomplete manuscripts 
that form part of the hyper-anthology called Ettuttokai, allows the hypothesis to 
be made that a vulgate of this type also existed for the other five texts. For at least 
two of them, the Narrinai and Kuruntokai, there is some evidence of this. Over and 
above natural variation, what is common to all of these transmitted texts is the 
fact that the number of clear mistakes or even incoherent text exceeds what one 
would reasonably expect from a careful and continuous transmitting process. 
One explanation for this, disregarding the inevitable human failings of scribes, 
might be the neglect of the corpus seen in the literary and poetological tradi¬ 
tion following the 17 th century. Valuable information, including quite a number 
of entire poems, was lost in the thinning trickle of transmission. This then led to 
the situation of the late 19 th century, when the corpus was officially re-discovered, 
becoming a pivotal element in the newly awakening Tamil national identity. 

The situation of one text, the Kalittokai, whose critical edition is almost fin¬ 
ished, is different in several respects. This work is not part of the oldest corpus, 
and evidence that it is associated with the other anthologies of the Ettuttokai 
(with the exception of the Paripatal, the second youngest member of the collec¬ 
tion, with which it is often referred to as a pair) is found only in the commentary 
period. This is mirrored in its transmission insofar as there is no evidence for a 
serial manuscript that also included these two latecomers. What might be more 
decisive in this context, however, is the fact that Kalittokai and Paripatal are the 
only ones among the eight anthologies that received not only brief and partial 
anonymous commentaries (whether still extant or not), but also highly literary 
medieval author commentaries containing full paraphrases and discussions of 
the poems. With regard to the Kalittokai, the transmission has been dominated 
by this medieval commentary’s readings. On the one hand, many more copies 
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of the text contain the commentary than do not: of eleven manuscripts, only 
one contains only the Kalittokai text, and even here there is evidence that it was 
copied from a source with commentary, since some commentary phrases have 
inadvertently been copied along with the text. 362 While a number of variants are 
discussed by the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar, he nonetheless established 
the Kalittokai’s text in such a way that it is not possible to distinguish different 
strands of transmission. Also the total number of meaningful variants is far lower 
than for any of the other texts that have been critically re-edited. 

A veritable explosion of textual variation goes hand in hand with the first 
directly attested media change, namely the shift from palm-leaf to paper. The 
reasons for this are obvious: the older form of Tamil script, with scriptio con- 
tinua, no mark of consonant ligatures and imperfect vocalisation, was gradu¬ 
ally replaced, on paper, by the unambiguous form of script still used for modern 
print (with the exception of a few letters that have changed since the 1980s). 
This process of disambiguation produced numerous variants. In short, the paper 
manuscripts, many of them witnesses of an early editing process, on the one 
hand contain the variants that were found in different strands of transmission 
and various manuscripts. On the other hand they often contain several sugges¬ 
tions for interpreting individual palm-leaf graphemes. Unlike the densely written 
palm-leaf, the medium of paper left room both for marginal and interlinear anno¬ 
tation. Much of such annotation consisted in the documentation of variants. The 
later generations of paper manuscripts begin to head towards editions, not only 
in layout, but also in that they represent editorial choices oriented towards creat¬ 
ing a unified text. 

Most of the early prints are testimony to the same tendency. While some 
of the early editions still provide a few variants (although they never mention 
a source), the goal is clearly to establish a stable text, not only free from mis¬ 
takes, but also free from variation. The slightly later standard editions go one 
step further in normalising and standardising the transmitted text with respect to 
morphology, syntax and spelling. They do away not only with obvious alternative 
forms, but also with what probably goes back to regional variation. A special case 
is found in the popular editions, which simplify the texts even further and give 
each poem a simple modern Tamil paraphrase. These editions were originally 
meant for non-academic readers. The end point has not yet been reached, but 
is already in view in the form of a declaration of intention. Cemmoli, the Centre 
of Excellence for Classical Tamil, has announced that their team of scholars is 


362 Oral information by the editor T. Rajeswari presented at the First Carikam Workshop held at 
the EFEO Pondicherry in September 2011. 
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preparing “definitive editions”, the idea being that upon a revision of the avail¬ 
able material (and it is not clear whether this material will include manuscripts 
or only printed books), a final text of the classics will be officially approved and 
sanctioned. Given the fact, however, that the general level of scholarship is as low 
as it ever was in Tamilnadu (a fact freely admitted by Cemmoli itself), the ques¬ 
tion is whether political authority will be enough to substitute scholarly expertise 
and the more old-fashioned type of authority resulting from it. 


V Conclusion: The Restitution of a Canon 


We have followed the transmission history of a literary corpus over a period 
of roughly two thousand years. Its fortunes have been variable in the extreme, 
ranging from its survival in stray collections of old verse, at some point declared 
to be the foundational poetry of the Tamil literary tradition, to being a moulder¬ 
ing and half-forgotten portion in the enormous piles of a literary legacy, a legacy 
that was thought to lack any spiritual content or relevance for the modern world. 
And then it returned to being hailed as the chief witness of former Tamil glory. 
One way to understand this is to see the process of transmission as a succession 
of media; to different degrees and in different ways, these media have had an 
impact on the stability of the texts. Three broad phases are evident in a great 
number of Indian literary traditions as such, namely periods of oral, manuscript 
and print transmission. But the details brought to light in this study allow our 
understanding of the Tamil literary tradition to be much more specific. 

An analysis of the remaining manuscript witnesses that have been painstak¬ 
ingly brought together by the Pondicherry Cankam project in the course of the 
last decade shows that direct evidence for the corpus’ fate is restricted to the last 
three hundred and fifty years. The earliest dated manuscript that has been found 
( Kalittokai , UVSL 511/224) goes back to the year 1675. Sadly, of 183 manuscripts 
= codicological units in the 126 objects analysed so far, only 22 are dated (the vast 
majority to the 19 th and early 20 th centuries), although it seems possible, on the 
basis of the material (palm-leaf or paper) and palaeography, to stratify the rest 
fairly convincingly. Little else about the provenance of these manuscripts can be 
determined with certainty, and perusing older catalogues and the descriptions 
of manuscripts found in the earliest editions tells us that quite a lot of material 
must have vanished in the course of the last century. Even identifying the extant 
manuscripts with those described by earlier generations is fraught with difficul¬ 
ties and in most cases very uncertain. In any case it is important to keep in mind 
that for the greater part of our two-thousand-year period of transmission, any evi¬ 
dence is indirect. It is found in the variations between the extant manuscripts, in 
colophons and quotations, in ancillary paratextual material such as mnemonic 
and invocatory stanzas as well as commentaries, and in references to these texts 
in the larger grammatical tradition. 
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Table 34: The Cahkam-Corpus: Simplified model of its transmission history 
Time axis 


0-500 

Oral transmission of single poems 
throughout the Tamil-speaking area 

regional and formulaic variation 

500-600 

First anthologisation = literarisation 

KV: KT 

600-700 

First hyper-anthoiogisation: 6 

6 KV: KT, NA, NA, PN, AiN, [Pati] 

700-1100 

Second hyper-anthoiogisation: 8+10 

palm-leaf transmission 


Ettuttokai + Pattuppattu 

in Vatteluttu orTamil(?) 

1100-1500 

Twofold commentary tradition 

literary + poetoiogical commen¬ 
taries 

1500-1850 

Consolidation of transmission strands 

Saiva vuigate 

Vaisnava deviation 

1850-1920 

Paper copies and disambiguation of script 

transcript variants 
filling of lacunae 

1895-1930 

First set of editions 

compilation 

correction 


Standard editions 

Normalisation 

standardisation 

1930-1960 

Popular standard editions 

modernisation of spelling and 
sandhi 

1960-2000 

Reprints 

invention of misprint 


Popular editions 

vulgarisation 

2000-2010 

Critical editions 

apparatus 


Many formulaic elements testify to the oral origin of the tradition, which occurred 
around the beginning of the Common Era. This also explains a certain fluidity of 
the texts, since a conspicuous number of the found variants can be considered 
formulaic variants. It is also probable, though not provable, that a number of 
regional variants go back to this era, when poetic activity was spread over a huge 
region (including roughly the area of the modern federal states of Tamilnadu and 
Kerala) and presumably contained quite a lot of dialectal variety. 363 

An indication for a first wave of anthologisation, and with it, presumably, 
literarisation, is found in the first invocation stanza, available for only one of 
nine anthologies, the Kuruntokai. On the basis of stylistic comparison, it can be 
plausibly dated to the late 5 th to early 6 th centuries. Slightly later, most probably 
around the beginning of the 7 th century, a set of five more invocation stanzas 


363 Among the extant variants for words and word forms, some have been standardised into 
parallel possibilities in the course of the early editions and others have been expurgated by the 
early editors. It will perhaps never be possible to distinguish with certainty between former dia¬ 
lectal forms and the “scribal mistakes” of recent centuries. 
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from the hand of a single author attests to a first hyper-anthologisation of texts 
from different regions, namely, in addition to the Kuruntokai, the Narrinai, 
Akananuru, Purananuru and Ainkurunuru. Common features place a sixth text, the 
Patirruppattu, in this group, although its invocation stanza has been lost. Epigra¬ 
phy of this period shows a transition from one model of script, called Vatteluttu, 
to the predecessors of the modern Tamil script. It stands to reason that the corpus 
underwent a similar revision of encoding, a fact that might account for a number 
of today’s variants, but this possibility has not yet been investigated. For all we 
know, the material basis for the written tradition was already palm-leaf, which is 
mentioned in literature from the 5 th century onwards. 

Beginning from the 10"' century and peaking in about the 14 th century, many 
quotations in the commentaries of the grammatical and poetological tradition 
attest, firstly, that our corpus was regarded as canonical literature and, sec¬ 
ondly, that it was transmitted in the two hyper-anthologies still known today 
as Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu. A number of texts received commentaries in this 
period. Judging by the state of the texts that have come down to us in the still 
extant manuscripts, those texts accompanied by a commentary were noticeably 
more stable and transmitted with less variants. 

Commentary sources begin to thin after the 15 th century, perhaps in part due 
to the political instability of that time. This also attests to the flagging popularity 
of the texts. While there is a brief flickering of renewed interest with the restora¬ 
tive grammars of the 17 th century, the emphasis is different now, leaning towards 
the Tirukural and devotional literature. The former classical corpus seems first 
to be marginalised and then virtually forgotten. Nevertheless, the oldest surviv¬ 
ing manuscripts testify to the existence of separate strands of transmission for a 
number of texts, which most probably were consolidated during this period. In 
at least one case where there are several palm-leaf survivors, the Akananuru, it 
is possible to distinguish a Saiva vulgate (found in two serial Ettuttokai manu¬ 
scripts, which makes it probable that this is not an isolated case) from a separate 
version apparently transmitted in Vaisnava circles. 

Roughly from the middle of the 19 th century onwards, the first paper copies 
begin to testify to an awakening editorial interest. They contain ample mate¬ 
rial that demonstrates the difficulties of the undertaking. Copyists had to come 
to terms with the twofold complication of an ambiguous notation system and 
corrupt sources. To begin with, some sources had lacunae due to insect damage 
and general decay, while others were intact but contained numerous blank areas, 
which clearly showed that the problem of information loss was even older. Many 
passages had to be reassembled from various sources, which resulted in the 
transmission strands being contaminated before any idea of isolating them could 
even arise. The process, then, of transferring the customary scriptio continua into 
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lines and metrical units, and of making the palm-leaf notation unambiguous by 
gradually introducing the marks of modern Tamil script ( pulli, closed kal, double 
kompu) covered three generations of paper manuscripts. This produced innumer¬ 
able variants, which often cannot be clearly distinguished from the attempts at 
improving the texts on the part of these early editors. 

The main task that fell on the first editions was the redaction and gradual 
reduction of the mountain of material that had been assembled, excluding alto¬ 
gether what was deemed erroneous, and reducing the number of variants to be 
considered as far as possible. The goal evidently was a cohesive text with a single 
reading. The early standard editions that followed, most eminent among them 
those of Caminataiyar (who in several cases produced revised versions of his own 
first editions), complete a process of normalising spelling, sandhi, morphology, 
and syntax, as well as standardising at the lexical level. Most of the later popular 
standard editions achieve this goal even more rigorously, doing away with vari¬ 
ants altogether and, step by step, modernising sandhi and spelling based on the 
standard of modern literary Tamil. 

Ironically, by the 1960s classical texts begin to look less homogenous again, 
for the simple reason that by then print culture had deteriorated so far that mis¬ 
prints crept in by the thousands, often exceeding the level of corruption that the 
most careless scribes of earlier generations had occasioned. Another problem is 
metre being considered, together with sandhi, to make texts incomprehensible to 
modern readers because it conceals the word boundaries. After the revolutionary 
step of the 1957 Rajam edition of printing poems with complete prosaic word split, 
various compromising solutions have been sought which dissolve the sandhi and 
split words, but at the same time offer metrical feet, thus giving the impression 
of progressive illiteracy by violating sandhi and metre at the same time. It is only 
with the turn of the millennium that editions have become again more reliable. 
Currently the camp is split into two basic attitudes as to what an editor should try 
to achieve: a definitive or a critical edition. 

To summarise, it is possible to demonstrate that the medium, and not only 
medium in the sense of material, but also in the sense of script, had a vital influ¬ 
ence on the variability of the texts. Just as important, however, is the amount of 
interest shown for transmitting a corpus, as well as the attitude the transmitters 
have towards their task: canonical texts are widely copied, but they also become 
uniform. 

Parallel to the various layers of evidence for the texts themselves, we find 
legends of literary origins, as well as stories about the activities at the institution 
after which our textual tradition has been named - Cahkam, the academy. We 
also have accounts of the lives and deeds of a number of poets who in one way 
or another were connected to this institution. While it is quite evident that none 
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of these sources can be considered as historical documents, nevertheless they 
tell us something about what people did with these texts and how they thought 
about them during the period from about the 8 th to the 19 th centuries. Only the 
first version of the legend comes from within the fold of the intellectual elite that 
at that time carried the courtly literary and grammatical tradition. And even this 
had a popular impact, as its many reproductions up to the current day make 
clear. The story of the three consecutive academies, two taken by the sea, and the 
third in Maturai bringing forth the oldest surviving poetry, has not only anchored 
Tamil literature in history but also provided the Tamil people with an origin: The 
lost homeland of the Pantiyas, today called Lemuria. A map of this lost continent 
can be found on the title page of the second fascicle of the Cemmoli Newsletter. 364 
Enveloping Lanka, its western border is Madagascar, and to the east it even has a 
land bridge to Australia. 

The second major incarnation brings the academy into the realm of Saiva 
devotional activities. It only preserves the poets and poetry that are amenable 
to the new purpose, namely, to praise the lord of creation who amuses himself 
by interfering with the course of the world. Here we see how cumbersome such 
an unwieldy body of old poetry can be. The mountain of palm-leaves has to be 
sorted by god himself; he decides what is worth keeping and what it is all sup¬ 
posed to mean. While the stories become ever more lively and elaborate, the lit¬ 
erary corpus itself recedes into the background until finally only a single poem 
remains, a poem that is put into the mouth of the lord. That this academy has 
become a trans-regional phenomenon is shown not only by the sheer number of 
retellings, but also by the various languages that are used, namely, in addition to 
Tamil, also Sanskrit and even Telugu. 

The death throes of the academy are then witnessed by a poet who enters as 
an outsider, Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Tirukkural, vanquisher of an institu¬ 
tion that has outlived its usefulness and must be punished for arrogance. Almost 
nothing about it is reminiscent of its original function as a place of learning and 
presentation, and next to no knowledge about the old literature is still alive other 
than a small number of stray verses with very restricted circulation and a few 
lists of work titles, most of them in the form of anonymous stanzas. It is pos¬ 
sible to pinpoint the moment when a tiny trickle of that impoverished tradition, 
in the form of a manuscript that combines the Saiva stories of the Tiruvilaiyatal 
Puranam with the Tiruvalluvar appendix, enters the official stream of colonial 
historiography in English and Tamil. 


364 Cf. Narayana Singh/Ramasamy 2007. 
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Only in the last quarter of the 19 th century did a joint effort of copyists and 
prospective editors begin to gather the loose threads of this torn fabric - stray 
verses, legends, quotations, references, disintegrating bundles of palm-leaves 
and more often than not, scattered single leaves. It is them that began to reweave 
the tapestry that was to become the pride of the nascent Tamil nation. 
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Tiruvacakam 314, 349, 351 
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AN UVSL107, stanzas 182f. 

Akananuru, invocation 154f. 

Akananuru 12, kilavi 18n 
anonymous Aciriyam on the three academies 
1.53.80 225f. 

anonymous Aciriyam on the three academies 
1.81-89 228 

Atiyarkkunallar on Cilappatikaram, 
payiram 297f. 

Atiyarkkunallar on Cilappatikaram 8.1.f 299f. 
CTkalatti Puranam 7 272 et passim 
Cilappatikaram 11.18-20 299 
Cilappatikaram 12.2 147f. 

Cilappatikaram 17.20 148 
Cilappatikaram 24.8 148 
Cinnamanur II, l. 102f. lOn 
Cirupanarruppatai, stanzas 1+2 208f. 
Cuntarapantiyam 1.20 250 
Erukkankuti, 1. Ilf. 12n 
En Carittiram, ch. 92 13n, 356,387n 
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Kallatam 13/14.19-27 246f., 275 

Kallatam 63/66.16-26 244, 251 
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413, 414 
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bhakti 9, lOn, 14n, 21, 24,149,153,159, 217, 
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blessing 2,122,131,161,166,394 
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canon 1, 4, 6, 7, 9,11, 22, 24, 26, 43, 149, 
179n, 217, 222, 234, 235, 239, 260, 285, 
287, 307, 312, 350, 354, 368, 404, 406, 
412 

canonisation 4, 6, 216, 355 
catalogue 2, 5, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 43, 87 et 
passim, 100,140, 289, 362, 369, 372, 
377, 412 
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collation 33n, 34, 58n, 285, 379n, 393, 401n 
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234, 313, 413 
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copper plate 10,16, 221, 306 
copyist 18, 39, 40, 54,122,146, 274, 358, 
370, 373, 381, 385, 395, 405n, 414, 417 
correction 39, 40, 130,135, 206n, 259, 285, 
370, 371, 372, 375, 376, 382, 382, 384, 
385, 386, 387, 392, 399, 413 
corruption 271, 316, 317, 415 
dating, date 6n, 7, 31, 38,131,142,149, 220, 
247, 249, 285, 296, 353, 362, 363, 367 
decipherment 5,26,41,359 
deviation 40, 93,140, 268, 398, 413 
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- kal 39,364,367,373,375,376,379,415 

- kompu 39, 364, 365, 367, 375, 376, 379, 

415 

- pulli 39, 364, 367, 368, 371, 373, 375, 

376, 379, 415 

double entendre 150, 208, 250 
Dravidian Sutra 266, 267, 269, 271 

- Dramida Sutra 266,267,270,271 
editing process 2, 5, 31, 34, 37,139, 358, 371, 

385, 399, 402, 410 

editio princeps 188, 382, 388, 391, 392, 399, 
402, 403 

editor 18, 26, 30, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 99, 
100,101, 130,131,199, 360, 370, 372, 
382, 385, 387, 388, 389, 394, 395, 396, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 410, 415, 419 
emendation 372,387,396,399,403 
etukai (beginning rhyme) 272, 371 
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formulaic 3, 7,14,15n, 16n, 161n, 238, 239, 
273, 314, 317, 361n, 413 
gloss 2,18n, 26, 38, 40, 93,152,196n, 370, 
395, 405n 
Indus culture 294 

inscription 3, 6, 7,12n, 16,160, 221, 223, 
231n, 235, 238n, 306n, 363 
invocation stanza (katavul valttu, mangalam, 
kappu) 9, lOn, 11,12,16,19,122,129, 
131, 146 et passim, 166, 236, 242, 244, 
354, 394, 395, 413, 414, 415 
Jain 31, 231, 311, 348, 355 
kavya 15, 216, 247, 249, 264, 270, 272 

- mahakavya 147, 217 

kilavi 17,18,19, 40,122,129, 146,183, 221, 
251, 259, 375, 382, 434 
knowledge production 5, 285 
lamination, laminated 59, 60, 61, 62, 69, 
373, 401 

legend 3, 7,11,12,13,16,17, 23, 25, 27, 28, 
30,163n, 216 et passim, 275, 279, 284, 
290, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 300, 306, 
351, 353, 354, 355, 357, 415, 416, 417 

- Cankam legend 11,13, 28, 30n, 151n, 216, 

217, 275, 292, 296, 300, 306, 357 

- flood legend 27, 229 
Mackenzie collection 25, 31, 247, 290, 

369 

Madras presidency 27 
Madras School of Orientalism 31,430 
manuscript culture 29 
media change 409, 410 
medium 1, 6,12, 16, 39, 41, 360, 364, 368, 
385, 410, 415 

metre lOn, lln, 13,14,16, 34, 53, 55, 77,149, 
150,151,157, 160, 163,165,178,180, 
182, 217n, 225, 229, 242, 243, 248, 249, 
267, 272, 307, 308, 317, 346, 358, 367, 
368, 376, 379, 381, 415 

- Aciriyappa 11,16,150,151,165,225,242, 

367, 379 

- Aciriyaviruttam 254 

- Akaval 10,11,14, 219, 372 

- Arya 265, 270 

- Kali 13,157 

- Katta laikkalitturai 242 

- Sloka 248, 254 


- Venpa lln, 160,178,179, 183,184, 193, 

195, 196,198, 274, 276, 288, 311n, 357, 
401 

- Viruttam 193,372 

mistake 16, 358, 359, 388, 402, 409, 410, 
413n 

missionaries 25, 27, 274, 364n, 369 
mnemonic stanza 2, 26, 38,177, 311n, 354, 
357 

mutt (matam) 27, 30n, 73,129, 345, 356, 

363 

Nayanmar 238, 273 
Nikantu (thesaurus) 24 
normalisation 41, 388 
orality 1, 3 

- oral 1, 3, 7, 25, 29, 30,110, 235, 252, 261, 

281, 316, 370, 412, 413 
palm-leaf notation 39, 41, 290, 363, 364n, 
415 

paper copy 40, 130,139,199, 250, 281n, 

377, 379, 382, 391, 392, 394, 399, 401n, 
402, 403 

paratext 2, 38,146,196 
patikam 12n, 20, 183,188, 297 
Pattiyal 21 

Pirapantam genre 21, 249, 267, 310, 351, 356 

- Antati 260, 269, 273, 353 

- Arruppatai 16, 356 

- Kovai 14, 21, 234, 236, 242, 310, 311, 321, 

322, 349, 350, 352, 353 

- Tutu 351 

- Ula 249, 353, 420 

poets of the third Caiikam (various 

enumerations) 219, 226f., 276n, 281n, 
287n 

popularisation 359, 406 
pratlka (index of verse beginnings) 20n, 39, 
309, 310, 312 

preface (payiram ) 2, 34, 99,178n, 182,188, 
252, 253, 269, 274, 286, 288, 291, 296, 
298, 300, 304, 305, 306, 348, 350 
print 1, 5, 20, 26, 39, 40, 55, 157, 359, 362n, 
366, 368, 382, 385, 391, 403, 409, 410, 
412, 415 

printing press 28, 31 

puiavar (poet-scholar) 24, 29,178n, 236, 

237, 275, 283n, 387n 
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punctuation marks 34,100, 405 
pure Tamil movement 28,293 
Purana 249, 251, 253, 266n 
quotation lln, 14n, 15, 18, 21, 22, 23, 30, 31, 
100, 157, 235, 260, 278, 288, 295f., 307, 
309, 310 et passim, 345, 346, 354, 355, 
357, 387, 389, 396, 404n, 412, 414, 417 
reference lOn, 12,16,19, 20, 25,137, 205, 
221, 238n, 241, 245, 246, 247, 253, 266, 
275, 295, 296, 297, 300n, 301, 347, 353, 
355, 358, 375, 404n 
repetition 310, 312 

reprint 32, 34, 99, lOln, 388n, 398, 403, 413 
Saiva 9,11,12, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 30, 32, 35, 
36, 43, 129,179, 217, 235, 236, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 248, 255, 259, 260, 
263, 265, 269, 270, 283, 284, 287, 288, 
345, 348, 350, 352, 355, 368, 376, 394, 
395, 396, 400, 401, 402, 406, 413, 414, 
416 

Saivasiddhanta 265, 350 
sandhi 34,100, 367, 368n, 371, 373, 389, 
405, 413, 415 

- simplification 295, 368, 405 
school formation 308 

scribe 18n, 37, 58, 122,134, 135,141,160, 
352, 370, 371, 372n, 381, 384, 390, 401, 

409, 415 

script 1,16, 38, 41, 32, 361, 362 et passim, 

367, 368, 370, 371, 372, 374, 375, 376, 
378, 379, 400, 410, 413, 414, 415 

- Grantha 129,363,366,419 

- scriptio continua 39, 86, 367, 370, 371, 

372n, 376, 377, 381, 410, 414 

- Tamil Brahmi 6, 362 

- Tamiinadu script reform 364 

- Tamil script 16,361,362,363,367,368, 

410, 414, 415 

- Vatteluttu 16, 362, 413, 414 

split 39, 100,151,188n, 194, 207, 242, 367n, 

368, 372, 373, 378, 379, 381, 389, 405, 
415 

- clr split 368,372,373,376,379 

- line split 242,378,379 

- sandhi split 100, 200n, 207n, 389 

- word split 34, 39, 100,150,151, 367n, 373, 

405, 415 


standard example 315 
standardisation 4, 41, 359, 388, 413 
statistical analysis 310 
statistics 22, 296, 312, 345 
stemma codicum 5, 396 
Tamil nationalist movement 28 
Tamil Renaissance 14, 22, 27, 28, 34,151, 
240, 284, 292, 313, 355, 428 
tinai 17n, 18n, 19, 20,165,181,183, 184, 186, 
187, 234n, 272, 346 

title 2, 15, 22,122,129, 134,136, 175, 176, 
179, 198,199, 239, 243, 252, 266, 268, 

286, 287, 346, 347, 359, 362, 375, 384, 
385, 389, 416 

- intertitle 39,122,131 

- marginal title 39,122,129 

title page 31, 33, 54, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74,122, 
123,124,132,134,135, 359, 362, 384, 
416, 419, 426 

tradition 3, 4, 7, 8, 9,11,12,16, 19, 21, 22, 

23, 24, 26, 29, 41, 42,122,131,153, 

157,160,177, 179, 216f., 218, 220, 221, 
222, 228, 232, 234n, 235, 241, 251, 

252, 253, 257, 259, 260, 264, 271, 276, 
279, 289, 293, 301, 305, 307, 308, 313, 
347, 351, 369, 394, 395, 403, 414, 415, 
416 

- commentarial or commentary tradition 1, 

3, 4n, 13n, 15, 16, 38, 217, 221, 227, 274, 

287, 288, 309, 413 

- exegetical tradition 15n, 16,17, 222 

- grammatical tradition 1,17,30,32,216, 

217, 220n, 221, 235, 262, 278, 291, 

295, 297, 306n, 307, 312, 313, 314, 315, 
346, 348, 357, 358, 390n, 412, 414, 

416 

- literary tradition 6, 7, 23, 26, 43,180n, 

216, 220n, 221, 235, 294, 305, 355, 409, 
412, 414, 416 

- poetological tradition 13,198, 242, 309, 

313, 314, 316, 409 

- Sanskrit tradition 9n, 35, 253, 269, 294, 

346, 351 

- Tamil tradition 9, 20, 220n, 221, 248, 269, 

272, 295, 348 

- Saiva tradition 240, 353n 

- Vaisnava tradition 178,310 


General 


445 


transmission 1, 2, 5, 6,15,16, 29, 38,146, 
160,161,188, 196, 216, 235n, 253, 288, 
294, 309, 310, 312, 313, 316, 354, 358, 
359, 360, 364, 369n, 390, 391, 395, 396, 
399, 402, 403, 409, 410, 412, 413, 414 
turai 19, 20, 62, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 129, 
162, 221, 250, 251 

Vaisnava 9, 21, 35, 58,122,129,149, 153, 

159, 178,182, 217, 218, 249, 251, 283, 


310, 348, 351, 363, 376, 393, 394, 395, 
396, 400, 401, 409, 413, 414, 431 
variant 5, 34, 37, 41, 100, 361n, 362, 365, 
367, 370, 372, 373, 376, 382, 384, 385, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 393, 394, 397, 398, 
399, 401, 402, 403, 406, 410, 413, 414, 
415 

Veda 243, 245, 265n, 282, 294 
vulgarisation 41, 413 



